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:Vyf studies €f€iucati0Eal iBccvationa 
have based e^altiatlcns cn kcccniplislBej t c£ efClciall'y^fitated ends* 
This atudy^ however^ eiplores alte^natite tiebretica,! fraiie^OEka for 
Valuation* Project Redesign toolc place fin an. uppeif-ffliadli^claas 
suburb with the peeufloaym "HeadcM City,'" lie prcject iias fijcaed by ^ 
the National laitittite of Efluqatlon . as an attempt tc redesign the 
educational ^stsm to i€et changing societal needs* It «as a 
^arge^spale, pa rttcipatory planning pcoject invclviEg sccres c^f 
parents^ teacheraf and administrators. l¥aluating the pre ject; using i 
•'rational ^vaiiiat ion acdel" calls fcr jMgiE^ the qcAlitj of .the 
decisiona and oiatcomes of the project* Judqed In this llght^^ the 
project was not a success. Howeyerf accthet efaliiaticii models the 
^•organized anarchy oodelr'^ is based en thi assuffipticn that planning 
"is desirable in itwlf as an opportufaity for organlzaticnel mefflfcers 
to learn things^ feel inportant^ cone together ^ and highlight 
important issues. Judgea £ron this viewpoiat^ tile project tias ' ; , 
valuable to the school flistrict^ yet anether evaluation .model the ' 
••symbolic interaction nodel^" views planning as a renegotiation of 
the unwrittan cen tract bettfeen the school systea anfl its ccomunlty « 
yieiieaVin this way^ th€ project^ merely by bringing together so many 
people to present their views on/ the meaning of educatlcn was of 
significant value. (Anthor/JB> , ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



' ^ \ Attempts to bring atwut "educational charige",. whether br^^ or ^ 
narrowly defined, are not uncoKiinin in this countrjr. The lafet fifteen years 
have seent a gijeat deal of federal government andfoiAidation activity designed, 
to revitalize educational Eysteins by bringing m riore and new participants* 
ahanglng the orgmlza^ion of Bchoolsi and tryljig new teaehiiig methodB and 
instructiMal prograins, ^ _ 

With few exceptloai^ tw features have characterized the studies 
that^ sought to describe anB analyse these numeTous educational Innovations. , 
The first one Is of a s^stantwe nature; the second has been a methodological 

one,, . ^ ^ ^ ^ . . 

. Substantively, studies of educational innovations have examined 

educational change by assuming that the officlalljr-stated pnds were the only 
ones that des-prved to be anal^ed and ev^uated* Attention was focused on 
these offteal ends because it was unquestioned that educational organizations 
were very pui^osive bodies, Txi addition^ studies of educational innovations, 
have generally assumed the eoiteiice of a techDology to achieve educational 
InndvatloaB^ Thus, 'analyses of eiicational change have crften focused on the 
degree to i^hieh appropriate technological rneasuMB were taken, and failure of 
these hmovatlorts haa.usualiy beea defined in tems o£ the prg^ization/s in- y 
atiilljy to follow existing technologloal prooedurea. Reviews of educational 
InnovatloriB have, thus, , underscored as reasons for failure to achieve I 
off lclaily--stated objectives the lack of feedback mechMisins (Gross, et al,, / 
1971)1 the failure to create structural changes within the organization (Gros|r 
et aL^ 1971; Weiler, 1974; Berinari et al. , 1975)| the lack of training for the 
new roles to be assuined by the participants (Gross et al, ^ 1971; Smith and 
Keith, 1971; Weiler, 1975; CASEA, 1973 ); the Inability to foresee time pres- 
Bures (C^SEA, 1973; Smith and Keith, 1971); anfl the lack of sufficient 
material and human resources (CASEA',. 1973; GtoBB et al* , 1971; Weiler et 
al. , 1974), Substantively, then ^ studies of educ^lon^ change have been based 
on the pTemise that educational organisations are purposive and that behavior* 
ill accordance with technplogical taiowledge is necessary to achieve organl^a- 
tlonai ends, hi short, studies of educational charige have been dominated by a" 
single explanato]^ framework* * W 

V " ' \ "^r^ 

From the methodological viewpoint, the majorit^f studies of edu- 
cational change efforts ,have occurred post-facto and gene^^ly vla-one or two 
questionnaires and a limited number ofi interviews* Examinations of change 
attenipts. in ^¥hlch the researcher has been at the site pf^^ the innovation since 
its incepftipn md throughout its existence are rare; tifese cases include the 



analysis otm atteinptto Ititroduce.studerit-centered teachi^^ . 
ary school fGr^ss et p. , , 1971), the study of multiple stnictiaral and in- 
itructional inriomtloif's Iri an elemeritary school (K^th arid Smith, 1971); ef- 
forts to develop imh Impleoient ne^ patterriB of staff deployirieiit iii public 
schools (CASEA., 197:1); and an experlmerit In conStfrTner choice iri the Bplce- 
tioa of oduaational eavlrc)^ 

The pTsseat study attempts to depart froni the ueuaL paUem of 
edueatiohal iniiovations ^ It will do so by e^qplormg ^ternative and cont^ndlJig 
theoretical frameworks for what v^as being attempted tlirougii* an educatlorial 
project. Methodologically, it is different, in that tt is the pToduct of four^yBars 
of constant observations aad a variety of data-gafcheriiig methods by. three Inai- 
.viduals who played dlffererit Tojei In the change efforti 

The focus W thli study Is a dlstrlct^wlde atteiript to "redesipi the 
educational system meet changing soclet^vneeds'by means of long-raage 
plannliig * It vim spearheaded by the ruperin^felbdetit of t^^ 
ally* it was mmed Project Redesign ^ 

Daring the time the project lived, wheels were set m niotlDn which 
resulted m the establishment of a large-scale partictpatory plaiinin^ 
Scores^ evenhiindredSp of parents,- studeijts, teachers, and admiiiistrators 
'worked together within the project, on task forces, cdmniltteBS* and plmning 
teams. They developed a *^plan for ^ilannlng^% coniicted studies, colleeted data^ 
and, finally^ developed prdposals which were combiaed into a long-range plan 
^ the school diitrict, addition to those directly inTOlv^ed, additional hun- 
dreds partlclp at eathroufli atte^dajice at meetingB or by comptetiaf questiDn- 
naires at some time during the life of the project* ^ j 

\. - ..Jhi eKamlalng the origins, lif^, and fate of an ambitious project to 

Involve eoiiirimnity aiid sttff.mcnrtbers in long-range planntngj. v% utilize three ' 
different analytical franie^orks. Since the change process envisaged by the . 
long-range plajininf procesi entailed essentiaHy a serLes of decision-making 
EctivltieSj we adopted as the: prototype for analysis the work by Grahairi Allison, 
The Essence of Pecisioii < L974 ). Allison's exammatloii of the Cuban niisslle^ 
crisis showed that a giv^en phenoinenon ct^^ a niultltude of peTaeptlons, aot 
only for the actors critically inTOlved In it, but also for those who seek to under 
stand the occurrence of the phenomenon and Its oonsequeiiGes* 

Allisoii' s Wfork Showed that there is muoh to be learned from adopt- ^ 
ing dMe^nt paradigfas In the understanding of everite and oiitco hi his 

hook, he utiLlsed three dec is ion- making fraineworlcs^ 

' The rationa l ^odel - which assumes that the behavior of 
the main organizational actors is purposive and eKtremely 

.calculative; 4' = . 



The political model - 
behavior of indlviduali 



The organizatio^ai mod^l which eniphasizes the orgm* 
Izatlon's tendency to act in estaWlshed waya via.staiidaTd 
operating pEOGedures; 



which focuses on the Idioeyncratlc 
la major Instltatlonal roles. 



By iocuslag on alterative explanatory frameworkEy Allisoh dettjonstmtes4liat - 



the often-utilized model erf rational, 
one way of understmding events. 



purposive hurnan behavior repreaents bnl^y 
Lirt^er, he dernonatfrates that thte Mtlorial 
paradlgin receives only moderate cdrroboratlon ta the ©mpitiiaal world and that 
its ejcplmatoty vaJlue Is fit times mote Uiriited th^ that of« non-ratloaal (not to 
be equated with irratlohal) modfls. 

The translation of a deeislon-makiiig study to an edueptlonEl setting 
nec^Sfiitatss sotfie modificationSs Ajnd these we made, attempting to comprs* 
hand i;vhat happened in Project Redesigni we |lso utilize three deelslon-nialdiig^^ 
paradlpns, as follows: V ' | . ' , ' 

> The rational model ^ whiGh starts from the pramlse that \ 
the organization r ttie leadership of the school dlsfc/lp^^ 
In this case 7 was motivated by clear o&jeetlves aid iiiadB, * 
a nuniber consolous decisloni to aohieve its goals; ^ 



The organized anarchy model - whlcb combines some of 
the features of Allison's ;organl^atlonal model while in- 
troducing an element rf Exogenous yarlatlon^ namely, 
the iflipredlctable flow of | participants a^d tlnne demands* 
on certain issues; i 



The symbolic Interaction model - which looks at the 
chauige rff ort from the perspective of a difftsa social 
im^erstanding between comrnunlty and school staff 
members regarding what constitutes v^id educational 
issues^ ' 



The LoQub of Projeet Badesign 

Project Bedesign took place in m upper*mlddle^class sutairb 
which we will call Mekdow City, ' 

Meadow City Is a community that has long been ^roud.of Its; fiohool 
Bysteitt, It is one of those systems that has considered Itself a 'lighthouse-'^ ' 
fllstrlct^ where the profession's stay on the cutting edge of advemces In trnmh* 
lag techniques, ^umerous successfui educational Improvement projects have 
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iakm place within this systeni. Alttiough no Cow^hfmvp figaffe^ %P0 available, 
prp^bl# a higher proportion of teachers Mid ii^iiiistyatoi'g ttlf#d fcon-- , 
suitAts by other districts fvom this syetojnn thl^^f t'^^m tjie m&f^%^ mh^^l 
district, 1^ ' ' y 

* The conimunity has oonelgtantjy V^t^q funds tor ^dHflrtiQ^ whew 
such elections wer# failing everyv^hete ml&B* P#y^pupiX e>^^h^tijiy^^ aff Wch 
higher than for most districts. The miipol sy^t^tod seyve^ a j»%jo^ ^HvWe Uhl-- 
verslty and educational leyels h^e high fot th# c^yi^^iaiitty m a Vt^te. Tbe sys-/ 
tern serves children from kinde^arten tlirou|H twelve , 20 ^Iwettt^ry 

schoola and 6 seconda^ schoolg* Stiident^ auW^^" appt^WJijaM/ JSiOOO* This 
nurftber has been declining at about four pet-e^b^t P&t ye%r In fe^^r^t y^4t^» Sev^ 
era! thousand adul^are served by the adult e^UdMl^n d^partnn^At ot the 0ystew^' 

Apart from the schoal system, tM ^WflXUiitty b^a ^^tf^AI srase of 
Gommunlty identity^ The community mi ttie^fi^k^oX ny&t^ih hot ^^tm^vnmow^^ 
The school system includes areas which Mw c?ut^tde the city lu^lt^^ tb% largest 
being its neighboring university* ^ 

While sonae conterfual feature^ nty ^0 Ghhwoieti&kh o^xty ^'f Meadw 
City and similarly wealthy suburbs, its e^ada^twal system flutt^ t^cijtipArable 
to ttiose in moat American public schools. An eUmenHty mp^o^l h M^dow City 
will be nearly Indistinguishable from m el^iA#t>t#^ sciiool Ih a^iotl^ef giate. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers from anywhere In ttl# tJfytea St^teg ^ili that they 
face the same expectations and probleins hef^. ^fgwjftatioh^ fw^%s com-^ 
munlty forces affecting schools are y%ry slWtJa^t' l^it^ Aj^y be soma^ 

what easier in some places^ or the i0m&& inky ^ ^S^Pmi^^ k teB^ket.^B ptm^ 
cipal, a parent, a classroom ^ a PTA^ a ^uper'Wtfttfdwt <?f &oho<^J^ ^ ^11 tb^ae are 
common to every American comttiunity, paWttf Iprtory pltonlbg U att^tfipted 
and studied anywherei it could be studied, USliXf softie ^Oijo^pt^ik aftpwatU^ 
we are using here^ The insights we have gam^d SBo^d te ut^fnJ to myotic at^ 
tempting participatory planniiig, and particuJ^^lir, atWtfptttig .t(? u:aderstaiid 

organizational hlstoiy^. 

The Chronology of Events in Project ^_deiigi^ 

A\ bare outline of thtf major events W Pwj^ct B^ae^lgh, Ust#d in 
chronological order, with only a Um or two of ^^ftiyirtloHf i& pt^n^ed Wcw, 
We win plunge Into this bare-bones oiitlliie th% tajrt folloVbg^ 

Febr&ry-August, 1971 ' . , 

The superintendent at the Meadow dlty ^^hod Gistft^t (MCSD) wade 
the decision to press for Projeot Rede^n md to^K pmlimin^vy W^p0 to hrtiig 
it about: 

a, . The idea was outlined in b 0pW0h &t w ^du^attc^^y. imi^m 

program sponfioreri|by the f TA QorT^muAieation^ <l^mtt\i%tem^ 

b, A consultant was hired to ooiio^pturtte^ the proj%Qt, 
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. c. M "Educational Master Plannto^ 

\ appointed to study the posiibilitieg, 

September, 1971 ' 

Project Redesipi was given ita tiv$t appfoVRj W the fio^td 
. of Education, Specifically, approval given (^P k 13^ 
montii project alnied at producing a iftwt^i' BlaA^ wltti ^ 
' paid director, operatlrig with a $70|000 Pu%rt, o^lf part 
of which was from regular district souroft^, 

October 1971 - March 1972 



An extensive national search was conduote<3 tpy ^ diMctor 
for Prpject Redeslpi. ' ' . 

April. 1972 

.The Project Director was hired. The fifet y^a^'s bu4g8t 
was set at $60,0^0* ' 

May-AuCTSt, 1972 / * 

The nawly*'hired director spent tline b^cOBayif f^tjilliaf " ; 
with the comniunlty* No planning &ctivitl%| \^M0 cch^ / 
ducted during this period, ^ ^ * 

September, 1972 ' 

» The project director made his first offlcjaJ fep^tt to tHe . 
Board of Education ia_ which he reoojnjti%ftd|^ ttet & ^^Coa-^ 
vening Committee^' be appointed to devel^ 
% sign further, this Committee to consist of iepSttm^^^ 

mlnistratorSi parents, and students. 

October^ 1972 

Thirty-one persons were appointed a§ wi^wb^i'l th.e 
Oonvening Cominlttee by the Board of Educ^tiou* Tbeir 
. assigned task was to develop a '-plaa for pl^jjiW^'^ 

November 1972 - January 1973 * . 

The Convening Committee worked on tlx0 "--^lAi> fo^ plMnlngi^ 

February t 1973 ^ ^ ' 

The Conv^ing,Coirinuttee submitted Its ptopq&ed plm to 
the Board, This plan called for appointmeAt oth'^Vm^i^ 
Management Team to oversee a brbad^rWgtAg 
tory planning project. Within the project, imk tomeg 
would be organiged to coiiduct studies, p^d ^^^cbo^l^ 
community input teanis^V would devei^^ 

* school chmge. The plan as presented by th^ Cpwimitt^e 

■ ^ _ ' .. - , ' 

was adopted by the Board. ' 

■ ■ ■■ u ■ ■ 



March. 1913 ' - 

. , - The Soard of Eduogtion appointed the inertihera^of tha ^ 
' Design Mflrtagemerit Team, ' - ^ . ' r ■ 

April - Auffl ial.. 1971?. . ' . " •' 

" ■ ' The Desiga Mamgernent ream organized itself mtl . 
: ' /fQranad 6^ask forces for the purpose of gonductihg studies, 

September * ^cepijer^ 1973 ^ , 

" ^ ' ' " • ' . ' . ^ ' 

Studies were condiicted by task forces On various topics. 

One hundred elev^en patticlpants served on 
These Includedi . * . 

. ^a* RetMSpectlTO Data Task Force, This grovip coni^ ^ 
^ piled Mformatloii from previous sbudies c^nflucted 
* ^ in the district, . ^ ^ 

, ' Curriculuni Tgsk Force/ An pver-^all curWoaluin 

' , . ' sutvev ^^as coii ducted arid iomeHheoretlcal jasu€^ 

w^ere sttidied* - , ' 

■ Task Torce on EinergLiig Educatioiial and Societal 

Futures* This group cornpiled futures studies , 
w^rota possible scenarios, for the futile artd de- 
veloped a multlinedia version of its findirigai 

d. Organl2^atlon and Dec Is ion --Making Study Task Fot - 
Both the formal structure of decistohs and the acttial 
path of decisioris' on various topics ware studied, 

e. Needs Aisessm tot Task Force^ k\^V%%^m^^^^^^ 
munlty/staff/student survey was conducted t6 

iae perceived needs, ^ ^ -t 

0 School/Cornniuiilty Profile Task Force, The demo- 

grapMc aiid^soclQlogical profile of the com 
- ' ^ was studied by this group, ^ ^ 

January, 1974 ^ ^ ; 

The first School/Comnaunity Input Tearns 
arid charged with ^clevelopiag plans for improvliig edacatjom 
in fchb district. Each SCn" iricluded parents;- students , 
6 ^ and teachers. Fi^e SCrr^ s were or^ aniaed IMtlally to 

' . work in the following areas: . 

. aV^. Alternatives 111 EleiTieiitary Ed 

\ Early A^ol^ scent Education . 

' ' c,^ See fiadary Education v - ^ 

, ^ d^ personal ajid Professional Growth of Staff, 
School /Coniniurilty Eelatlonshlps 

■ The \5ork of the tasktorces wai conipl^ted and mmy te- 
I, ^ ports were publlshpd, by these gj^ps, ^ • 



February - August^ 1974 

Work continued in the School/Cora A 

Septeniber - December. 1974 ^ \^ ■ 

Six additional SCETk - later called Plaimlng Teams - V; 
were organized, as follows: 

a. Long^Range FinanGe 

b, Teachers-Learner Relationships * / . ; 
c« Administrative Needs \ 
ds Prima^ Education * . | 

. ' e. Curriculuin ' 1 

f» Special Educational and Suppoirt Serviees ' i 

. * ^ ' % ■ A- ' 

Approximately 120 persons served on planning teams* = ^ 
During this pferiod, the distriot superintendent an- ^V^J. 
nounoed his intention to retire by AprU I 1975. 

January - Augusts 1975 ^ / 

During this period, the output of the planning tennis was 
completed and the draft of the long--rang€ plan, was writ- 
ten, A new BUperintendent wai hired and began work in 
AprU^ 1975. 

September, 1975 

The draft of the long-range plan wai presented to the 
, Board of Education, The projeot director was appointed 
^ Director of Research j Evaluation ^ and Organizational 

Development p effective January I, 1976* 

October - November ^ 1975 



. The Board delayed taking formal action on any of the 

goals set fortii In the long-range plan until the issue 
of sohool reorganization was settled^ which was ex-- 
pected to be In Pebruary, 1976, - 

becember 1975 - February 1976- ^ 

No further action was taken on the long-range plan, 

March - November; 1976 ■ . * 

The project director - now the director of Research, 
Evaluation, pid Organizational Developmentg left 
the district in June, 1976^ ■ . ^ 

The Board of Education acted on the recommendations 
^ in the long-iteige plan in a serie&^of Board meetings. 

The project was formally concluded November 2, 1976. 

Having stated these events in outltae formj the three authors c 
this report will now inove in divergent directions to e^^lalii what "actually 
happened'. ^ ■ 



'The ttrst of the approaches is the ration 
assuinptlon that a plamlng project is a- calculative process, that follows a step- 
■.by-step seqiience to aQhieve intended resulis, the author of this seetloii seeks 
Vq ewlam all eyentB as rational decisions made by key actors. Events are 
.ttiought to follow dacisloris to an orderiy, expected way. Eehavlor by key act- 
ors is «xaanined from the perspective of whether or not it conforms with cev- 
talii expected .outcomes.. • ■ . 

■ • The second approach - the organized anarchy model - emphasize 

organizational forces that are somewhat independent of the actions of the key 
declsioii-makers. The structure of educatipnal organizations and the woTkings 
of the 'decision-making process within the structure produce outcomes like flour 
from.the^r|anizatlonal and decision-making mill, and the results are not neces- 
sarayf thofl^iiitenSea by anyone, ii^cludlng the key deoislon-makeri. 

' Finally, the whole project Is looked at with a third set of lenses - 
this tini^ temphasizing the control over schools exerted riot by decision-makers 
nor by organizational forces interiial to the organization but by concepts in the 
mmdi of parents ; students , and other members of the . comnnanity . In this, c on- 
ceptual framework, school change will depend not upon the decisions made by 
principals and superintendents, nor upon the tangle of forees and energy within 
the system, but upon what the community thinks about the schools and what it - 
ej^ects^of them. The planners. If they are to effect change, have an educational 
task on their hands, maybe even a value-changing task, which is quite different 
from analysing data on student achievement or t^ing to find a means to fill a 
position with someone sympathetic to the particular approach. 

The next three sections of this report, then, were written independ- 
ently, by separate authors, each describing the project from a different point of 
/view. The last chapter of the report brings together some conclusions and pol- 
icy recommendations drawn from all three chapters. 

Methods and People iJsed in Developing the Case Study 

Project Redesign in Meadow City received a grant from the" National 
Mstitute of Education to study participatory planning'. The grant made possible 
the careful study of the project, using a variety of research methodologies. 
■Active project partlcipantB were observed and completed questionnaires. Inter- 
views were conducted with planning tearo leaders. Board rAembers, and top ad- 
ministrators. Formal Board meetings were attended. Minutes and other 
printed documents were examined. The views of uninvolved citizens and staff 
members were solicited, 

, The three authors of this report, atUhen doctoral students in the 
School of Education in Meadow City's neighborlng^unlversity, played different 
roles within the project. Rudolph Johnson was mstkimental in obtaining the 
Nffi grant and served as the project's research coordinator from, the award m 
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1971 until the project's terminatlori in 1976, Li tKis official capacity, he was 
Tesponsiblo for the otgaiilzatlODL and suppdrt of the ta&k forces and pianning 
tearnSp which did tho information'-f^ntherlrig and planning. He also worked In 
the preparation of the long-grange plan. ^ 

Nelly Stromquist was involved i^^ 
assistant (1973-75) and later as a researoh associate (1975-76), She gathered 
and analysed most of the data upon which a study on participation waa made. 



the project, 



Carla Edlefson joined the research staff during the last year of 



This wprh is based, theng on contributions from authors who ^oocu- 
pied different roles, Johnson served both as a participant and an observer, 
Stromquiit'aijd Edttefson^ on the other handj fmctioned as non^particlpant ob- 
servers. 
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tim|: Lms of project eedes,ign 




1971 



SUP EEmTE'NDE NT'S SPEECH 
BOARD APPROyES PROJECT 

19T2 ■ 



pmECTOR ARRIVES ' 

CONVENmG COMMITTEE 
1973 

FmST DMT MEETING ', 
___NrE GRANT 



1974 



1975 



NEW SUPERMTENDENT 



LONG-RANGE PLAN DONE 



1976 ' OFFICIAL END OF 

PROJECT REDESIGN 



DmECTOR LEAVES 



197,7 




SECTION I: THK IIATION^L MODEL 



By NaUy lMmiJoy,n StromquiflL 



OrgMlzationSp and educatiorfat orgaiii2ations as well, are generally 
considered to be purposive. It is taken, as axiomatic ttiat the purpbie of an or- ' 
ganlzation is the achievement of certalii abJeptiveS tod ths/the behavior of the 
organlzatioii'B members Is goal-^orlented, ^ . * 

^ When organizations are considered puiposive^ attempts to ejcplaiii 
organizational history focus on their declSion'^m^ing process, Mouzells <1967) 
©Kpressei this well: ' ^ - ' ^ 

^^When paople coordinate their actiyities for the attain- ^/^^ / 

ipent of a certain goal, they have conttnuously to ttiake . ' / 
^ flecisionSs to choose awong altertatlTas of action* Con-' ' / 
sequently^ In administrative studies * the,emphasls is oir 
rational aspects of human behavior, A rnembfer of an or- 
^ ^ ganization, more than an instrunnent or an autonoinous ^ 

agent of drives and emotions^ Is a deolsion-jnaker and a 
problem-solyer*^' (p, 123) 

Having defined an organlzatiori as purposive ^ organlgational behavior 
is then peroeivad and explained m terms of key decisions made by the organiaa- ^ 
tion* The dDmlnant inference pattern is that organizational aotlon is a product of 
conscious choice made to attalri organizational goals smd that this choiee is made 
or shaped by those who occupy leading positions within the organization, ^ 

In organizations 3 as in other arenas of human intptaetion, there are 
naany activities that take place without personal directives and.supervislDn* 
Perrow (1972) maintains that these unattended tetivitles tnvoive perhaps 80 par^ 
cent of the total behaviors. Studies that center on the fornial decision-making of 
the organization are not oblivious to this phenomenon. They argue that since or-^ 
gajilzatlons tend to have stable goals and a vislblf hlerarehyi it is only sensible 
to consider that the leadership of the organization plays a crucial role in organ-^ 
izatlonal outcomes* As March and Simon (1958) note, those in authority have the 
power or the tools to structure the environment and the peTceptlon of members 
in the organization by setting priorities and ^terlng th^ flow of mputs and stimuli. 
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The Lpokmp-^Glass of the B^ional Model 

Due to its iirnpllcity mid rnanageabljity, the iratiori^ model is m 
unr^ivaled paradigm in analyses' of decliion^inakiiig*, By as^^ertlng that man*s 
behavior" is ratlotial mosV^f the tirii$, the analyst oan hav^?4 hold over other- 
vvise.confusing,-diffuse, ajidl 

A model of mtion&l decision--mjking rnaktfs five clear-cut assump- 
tions about Indivi^dtial and group behaviori / 

- individuals develop consistent crlterlyto estebUsh' ; 

OJid evaluate their objeotives / \ < 

- \ ^ ^ '■'"/■•' ' 

- when there is a plurality of objeoti^ds, these can bo 

arrariged by the individual^ accordiiig to some order . 
of priority • / ' ' 

- mformation about the various n^^toi .of obtaiuing de'- 
sired^ objectives Is obtaiiied and utilized , ^^-^ 

-Clndividuals develop dlsorete alternatives about the 
means and make conscldus dholceg aixiong theiri ^ 

- choices annong altematLveg utillae a tradeVoff 
calcalatlon: the selected means it that which will 

offer the greatest beneffrt for the least cost . ^ 



sir 
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Key concepts utilised iii ratioaal paradigms are few and| again, 

1) , A rationril actoT: this entity is generally assumed 

to possess' an identtf table set of goals » a set of A 
perceived and preferred options and single - If J 
not accurate estimates of the ©utcomes attached 
to isach opttoni ' 

2) The probleni: a situation or event with discern- 
ible boundaries wbtch. becomes the foeus of the 
actor ^s action, N 

3) The alternatives^ the l^rious means or ways to ^ . 
sdlve a given problem/ " x ^ ./ ^ 

4) The declsiom the deliberate seleption of one al- 
ternative ainong several. " % 




. ' The a^atioaal model connects these four elements through actioiis* 
An aotiori is m activity that has fouf sequeiitial components i ^ , 

- establishing go^s or dbjectlves (what problems 

mdst be solved?) • ^ , '/ . ' 

" ,^ det^rmliiing options (what means can be used? ) 
. ' - assessing conaaquences (what costs are attached 

- rriating 4 choice (which is^ the test jneans, givren ^ ^ 

' ita cost'? ) " ^ , . 

Gliren tiiese orgaiiizing coneeptp^ the rational paradipli explains 
avents by what AlUsoii (1971) has ealled ^Vicarious probleni- solving^-, rhls 
m a pEDCess hy which the researcher ^ Sr person trying; to uadersfeand mi event 
^ goes about ei^ldtokig it by asserting what the most logical thing to do would 
have beerx tn such a eituation^ This strategy leads the analyst not ofely to al- 
tribute a clear jnotlvatxon to the actors* actfoOT^ but to assiime that these motiva- 
tions Mmain relatively constatit. m ■ 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

4 The extension of Individual Ational decision^malcmg to organiMtional 
behavior Ipbslti^ the notiw of ''collective action". By this. It is assumed that de- 
ctsloiis made by orgaiil^atlons are esientiairy '-a process characterized by ebn- . 
sensus. In which the various declston-^inaftet^s In the organisation attenipt to 
evolve by debate aiid cautual rffort a set of ealculations which meet the criteria 
ot analytic logic'* (Steiiibruner^ 1974^ 38), 

Jii the application of the ratidnal jnodel to organizational dec is ion-- 
nnakingp th^ notion of "collective action'- leads to the treatment of the' org ante a- ^ 
tlon as a single entity* As Allison illustrates in his analysis of the decisions 
ruade duriiig the Cuban nilssile GrlsiSp in the examination of natlonal.behaviorj 
the majpr unit of analysirteooaflfies/^'the goveTOment''. The analyst lumps to^ 
gether actions by the presiient^ his cabinet^ and key advisors and, congressional' 
leatierB, and treats ^tfajor outcomes as consensu%l and logicaU 

When the rational Wodel of declslori-inakhig is applied to the analysis 
of ^organi^ationaj behavior in education^ gettlngs^ the fonnal. leadership of a 
school or a school district becomes the main actor to be examined^ Thus 3 in 
eases where^^hanges have been atternpted^t thp^ school levels the decisions by 
"the principal md the adniiriistrator in ch^ge of the project constitute the focus 
of analysis (see^ for instanoe^ the works of Gross et al,, 1971j and Smith and 
Kelthp 1971 ^ Ln the case we will ejcamijie herein, a change effort at the school 
district level, the matii actor becomes the si^eriritendent^ He is the perpon with 
the grfeatest fonfial authority and respoflfsibilityxin his '^organization^^ 

■ "^.fo ohoogijig the stipe rlntendeat ks the nialn actor in a rational' 
decislprf^inAtGl situatibn, it may be necessary to refer to some facts that vvill 
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help us to separate rhetoric from ronlUy. Although American society has a 
strong tradition of community pai'ticipatlon in educational'policy, and the local 
Board of Education is generally described as the representative»6f the will of 
the comniurilty in educational issues, reBearch- findings testify that bo^rds'usu- 
ally play a vyeajc role in educational govemanoe, A disproportionate amoimt at 
board actions simply endorse recommehdations or proposals brought forth by 
schooradminlstratora (Goldhammer, 1964; Kerr', 1964; Pois, 1964; Wirt and 
Kirsti 1972; Zelgler and Jennings, 1974), Policies that have impact at the 
school district, leyel are generally those proposed by admihlstrators and, ^- 
though not all decisions originate with them, hardly toy major organizational 
decision is made without the consent of the chief officer, the superintendent. 

The instance of educational-piannlng we wUl examine in this report 
wM sllov/ us to test the model of rational decision-making. By lollowijig the 
behavior of the superhitendent and, to a lesser extent, that of the Board of Edu- 
cation in.preating, sponsoring, and dealing with a planning project., we will 
assess whether the evidence supports the "rationality" of the outcomes that 
took place.. It is our contention that defining rationality without reference to ob- 
servable behavior would be to engage in hopeless solipsism. y 

The present analyBis of Project Redesign using the rational model 
departs 'from previous aiialyses using the same paradigm, in that It does not 
limit itself to exploring the rationality of ttie Bstensible "official" objectives an- 
nounced for the existence of the change project. ' The possible objectives of the 
project are. then, not one but three. These were not determined a priori, but 
eniergedfrom our coiistant observation of the project and iiiformal conversations 
with major particlpaiits and witnesses. It also departs from uaual ratipnal models 
otdecision-making in that It em-phasbeB the role of a single major actor, namely, 
the Buperlritendent. We do so in an effort to test as fully.as possible the Implica- 
tions derived from the ^rational model.- ^ 

f .Si 

Participatory Planning as a Rational Activity 

"Plflnning" is a term perceived as synonimious with rationality, logic, 
foresight. A planriuig activity evokes Images of actors seekmg and utilizing data, 
weighing alternabive means to achiovn deslced objectives, and selecting the most 
efficient ways of attaining these objectives, ' - 

Participatory planning is a n^w mode of planning. It-toas become a 
subject of interest in recent ye^rs, as various organizations - from private indus.- 
try to government agencies - have Implementpd planning actlvites of a "partici- 
patory" nature. 

Definitions of what' is or should be "participatory" abound, but they . 
are not always similar. Herein .we will define educational participatory planning 
as a' mode of participation based upon the premise that all bomaaunity members 
(defined as-parents, students, citizens, teaching and non-teaching, staff) should 
]iaye an.opportunit^'to participate in decisions that affect them,, either as recig^ 
ents or as exeduto^ of such decisions. Their ihyolvement in this, is seen as . 
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desirable because it is anticipated to produce (a) ^bett'er understanding of the 
school systern by the participant^ and by the rest of the community; (b) a 
rnor© receptive attitude toward educational prograriis by all those affected; 
and (c) a greater rate of Innovations in the school functioii ajid structure. It 
is also anticipated that the heterogeneity of the membership (1* e, , the mix 
of students^ parentSi teachers^ amd. administrators) will contribute to a more 
horistic view of the school systenn as the vai'lous debislons - in the form of 
planing p^roposals - will be examliiad from several perspectives^ 

While not seekinig^the aotlve involvemeiit of all coinmunlty members, 
a key objective of participatory planning is that of expanding the process of par- 
ticipation* This paradOK is possible m the sense that'the part icipants in a 
participatory planning activity, despite' the fact that theiy were nof'elected, but 
simply chose to participate ^ can develop a strong nox^rn to find legitimacy by 
acting on the basis of what most community members want and need. To be 
sure J this norTn is not intrinsic to participatory planning, but is one that can be 
triinsmitted by those supervising the activity. The internalization of this norm 
leads plaanliig members to design propo|als by rDahing constant use of cpm7~ 
munity opinfion.arjd reaction by means oT public meetiJigSj school-stalf meetingSj 
and ^artiD'alafly needs assessment 5 opln.iDn-^finding, and priority surveys/ 
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. ^ ' Participatory planning is expeMed tolielp reduce tke laymar/^rDtes- 
slonal conflict that often occurs when comWmity members enter the poli^y-X.. / 
formatibn arena. Under a partielpatory plaii^ng inodeV.i4ll proposals are^t^o ba 
based on. data and research,^ as well as to be acX*a^table 'to compiuhity members 
and,school s'taff. Hence , given the attributes of these planning proposals, lUs 
inticiMted that^ administrators - and other est%bllshetfrdecisioir^akers - will 
be cautfous In their atfacks against Buch proposes or m criticising them. To 
the degr^^tbat participatoif^^arining increases the rational level of declsionSi, 
. admlnistratWrs and other school decision-makers are expected to accept or re- 
jeet proposals also on a rational basla^ - * 

' ^ -ffhrough the process of planning and by means of a participatory mode^ 
it anticipated that changes will be brought to the educatiohal system:* T-he ip^f^ 
po^e of a particlpatory^^plannlng activity is not to repilace an organiz;ation that m 
jbh^racterized by a hlearchical organization and Institutional leadership^-= but toV 
provide this grgaiiizatlon^ ( Le, , thefschool systerii) with a means for making de^ 
ci|ions oh the basis of taiowledge ind fieed, rather than authority, ^ 

"gome other assumptions made by the ^yticlpatory mode are: (1) a .J 
nuinbar of .problems, previously^ diffuse or unshared, wiircome to be idfentifted; 
(2) it will allow the solution of problems best described as "ill-structured^', 
since the, pfirticipajits will be freer (than^school personnel) from institutional 
rigidities, such as authority foles, hierarchical chains of command, and dead- 
lines fof problem solution; (3) it is mticipated that the new mix of people will' 
facilitate ''ne>v ways of seeing old Ideas" and bring forth new perspectives in 
the analysis of educational objectives and oiea^ns to therp. 
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Ab seea ahore, paTtieipatory planning makes some x^a^tloaaLi logical 
ABB}imptionB^ h coaiiparasoa to close, teGlmlcal modelg of ediicationaJ planjiingj 
participatory planiiliig Is assuitieds aiid expectedi to be better. Participatory 
plajimngp thereforej, appears to be a very propitious ground fot a model of 
rationai decislori-inaklrig^ And to it, we turn; " - 

X THE DECBIDMTOHAO' PROJE^CT REDESIGN 



' TJiere is a stTDiigly- shared consensus that tliSc idea of having Project 
, RedeBign in the MCSD ^as started and sponsored by the then superititeiident of 
tHe school district^ The origin of the project Itself Is traced by most observers 
to a . speech by tlie iuperiiitendent to a PTA-organiaed njeeting^ at.whicli he ipohe 
vehemently of the need for education to change so as to lii^et the society *s needs 
,ln the decades ahead« In Ms speech^ ^ said: . , ' ' 




'■It Is highly liiiportant to our intern of goye^anfent arid to 
us as indivld^y.i tliat tlie^^Ri|i^©a of public education be 
reformed to,d thus preserved,. The-task is a diJficijlt one, 
especially In the ennotlonali highly- charged cllanate in 
which "we find ouraelveSi We have made efforts aad vary-- 
ing degr^eg of success have been achieved, But not nearly 
enoughr We have really been putting patchsi on the old de- 
sipi, Bometlines putting patches on patchea^ 

TJie comniiinity must now^ together^ review Its entira edu^ 
catianal Bysteiif. And this com'munlty has the tiecessary 
eomponenti to take this first necessary step to\^ard ediiea- . 
tional r&fQTnnatton, new design ^ based upori al^we tenow ^ 
about leamingj all ^e, have available from taohiiology, and 
all we leafTO fxoni e^^erts In all fields useful to us must 
be developed, " W (origiiial emphasis) 



The year of 1971, wheri it all startedp found the MCSIi calni^ 
wealthy J andiwith nnany of its students performing as usual on the 90th per 
gentile, orabove^ In standardised achl^vernent tests. The dtBtTtct was in 
such eomfortable finaiiclal circunistaiices that It had 20 cmntu per dollar from 
an approved override tas still unutiliaed, J^) There was an active aad influ- 
ential PT A. at both the district and the school building leveL Over 400O 
peraons volunteered their services in the local schools and of theTse, approx- 
imately 5 percent wbtb Involved in PTA readership posltlonSj a^vlsdry com- 
mittees apppinted by school district ,aiithoritleS| or were independent 
^'boardwatchers , ? 




Given these oharacterlstlcs arid conditions of the MCSD, what mc 
vated the supei^intenderit to embark oa what would subsequently be loiown as 
''Project Redesign'' ?^ The various participants in and mtnessee to the Project 
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attributed several different reasons to the superintendent's dfecisionp We Vill 
Gonoentratr on the three most frequently reported, These reasons will be ^ 
treaty as hypoth^es, and although the term is riot being used in a rigorous 
senses it is'^chosen because, In examirimg these 'hypotheses", we will preBent 
BVldenee and then conGlude whether it supportfl or falls to euppbrt the attributed 
reJson, The hypotheses most frequently stated for the creation of Project no- 
design Dould be stated ms follows* 

" * y ■■ ' 

Hypothesia Oaei Project Redesign was Inltiatea becauge 
" the superintendent liked to have rarge-scale, grandiose 
, plans* s ' , 

Hypothesis Two: Project Redesign was initiated because ^ 

oi the superintendent's desire to place partlcipaiits within 

a single cJianneL ^ » 

Hypothesis Threei Project Redesl^ was initiated be- 
cause of the superintendent's concern.wlth educational 
; chart|a and renewal « ^ ^ ^ ^ . - ^ - 

These hypotheses are not necessarily mutually exclusive but, as wUl be seen 
later, they can lead to different expectations. 

H ypothesis. One: The Superintendent's Penchant for La rge--Scale and 

Gr^dlose Prolects ^ ^ 

During his nine years In the district up to the tlpie of his speeehj 
the sinperintendent had won a reputation among his cIosb assbciatfes and other 
persons in the district as a mm who liked to "go big'^ '^The superintendent 
himself was v^ery proud of his reputation as a man with ^'bold ideas"* to ask- 
ing the Board of Education to approve his project, he said, ^'A superitjitendent 
toaay, if tie is anything, has to be a risk-taker. He has to nnake a Judgraent 
about what hfe thinka ought to be aone, and then he has to be willing to put his 
aatne on the line that he is willing to go this route* ^' (3) ^ 

AlsQs the superintendent was deeply aware and conqemed with inain- 
tatalng tlie MCSD's image as a "lighthouse district", to a retreat held with 
selected Dommunity and staff members shortly before his idea was accepted by 
flae Boards he stated! ' \ ^ K 

"I believe that we have jgiade significant and important \ 
improveinentB in the quality of education in Meadow 
City, md I am certain that we do have one rf the best 
educational systems of any school district in the United 
States* Let us recognize, this and give credit to all who 
h^Ve iiad a part in the building of the syitem* But we 
wmt the Gold Medal, arid before us lies Montreal. " (4) 

n the superintendent's main motivation for having Project Redesigii 
was to have a bold, Innovative pet project, he may have embarked on the 
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project with only a vague idea of what he W^ht^^ accoiiipiybt Tlie mkih 
fulness of the Project, theop would have h^0^ Ijicte^sft hM p^i^poiifti prestige 
and that of the district. According to this hypothesis » tnHh with 
the Project would have Been In using it as h dtibl&i^ of '*liinovMi^ei^fi|s'% The 
emphasis would have been on public relatiQ^iS i twhef than on th^ ^ct^ol pro^ , 
ducts of the .Project, ♦ 



Hypothesis Two* 



As^^oted above s the dlstrlGt wag ^b^i'tet^ti^ei hf k high IfiV^l of . 
citizen .mid parent participation In eduGati^tiy- OIv^q th# ftlgft aduoa^ 

tlonal and occupational level of the oomwuilfty'^ W^ldentsp tji^w w^.^ not oijy 
strong interest in monitoring decisions hf the Boa^d Of EdijC^ti^A and the 

administration, but many of these concerned ^itt^ms felt ft;©^ qaiM ottm to 
come up with suggestions, revlewsi and oritioisftia ^boiit ^ect^loii^ tn^de.by^ 
school authorities* , ^ 

In the previoua five yaat*s, tb^ dl^t^iet Ps3 gone thr^ugli two. major ^ 
controversies* (1) the decision by the superl^Wwaent to or^a{% ^ ji^altjoultutal 
educational department had-ljed to the hiring (B^rbapg vn^lttlngly) of k **Mdlcal" 
director, who later invited Blaok Panther m^ibli^ra to .tslK to th^ etud^tit^*^,^ 
Community groups became upset with thle md # %OT^tifieit^v\^liioii cc^Ueoted over 
3000 sipiaturea had called unsuccesefuH^fot* tp^ 0Uj^0yufltende^nt ;s resignation* 
(2)^ The decision by the administration to k cwrse ha j^iad^^n governnaent 
institutions, instead of a course in Euwp^ail^istwy^ v^m oonw^Jftd hy ojtlaen 
groups. Although this controversy mobilimi h relatively ^mHl tf^up ( eipp roK^ 
imately 60 .parents and citigene)* It produced cotrfroutatlOjjs various/ 

Board meetings, and strong criticism of and ^h^tJl^ttga to Bo3i?4 ^dwlniS'- 
tratlve behavior. 

After nine years in the district 1 tjie ^iip^rtoWndent hkd cowe to per ^ 
celve the community as filled with educatioiiai pawl^tp^ts. ftfi Ttihf have wajited, 
therefore, to create Projeot Redesipa to bring fiWB cri&r jxii^ th^ of par- ' 
ffcipation. He may have needed a osntral pUd% xvher^ he CQViM pW Ml the aotlv^ 
ists, particularly those accugtonaed to e^re^Wg UiiaoJlcitetif Vii5V& and cfltl^ 
cisms. 'ff this was ^mdeed the chief motlvatW»| th^ eup^^lnt^ndw a^iay have ad^ 
vocated a mechanism for partlolpatlon thgitj vhlU ^oUoitlht B'^^ry^oml^ cort^ 
trlbutionj. shifted concerns with ptfesint pwbl^i^i^' to remote eQti^atiansl changes 
that would focus on ^'decades ahead^^ to thi0| wy, th© paHlci^^ht^ ^^o\jXd have ' 
had something to do without disturbing on^^golttj oft^r^tions ot tji^ dt^tJ'iet^ ^ 

According to Riis hypothesis, tte ^ubertnte indent may b&v^ b^en wore 
concerned with the process than with the pro^i^ict^ to o^^a^t^d by PrQ»]eot Re-^ 
daslpi. His emphasis would have been ot% mftWng that parttciptots, 
and particularly school * ^constructive orltios^*, cg^tue imd^r the Hftib relict of the 
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Project, and thnt topics usually token up by thege "orltiQ^'' weire included 
in the scope of the riew Project, . . , , - .--^.^ -, 

Hypothesis Three: Tlie Superiittondpnl'B Conc^ra wltjxJiauMlMaUiafl^wi^ 

This was the official nnotlvation and was stated tJy the aupefWteftcl^ 
in his presentations to both the comrnanity aBd'Boatd WeiKjbefSi as weU bs IJi 
variouB Interviews we held with him. AcGordlftg to his stfttwetitg, Jie^ad^M- 
ways wanted to Vevltalize the educational ?ystein, bat hkA m perceived the ^eo- 
dssary community and staff support until he preeetited Mi spe^oh -^bout edupa- 
tional change, ■ . , ' ' f * 

In his original speech, the superintenderit had not&d that n)ppt 
. societies are now visibly and seriously dissatisfied with ijft&ay of t^elf tnst^u- ^ 
tiohs, including their schools. Educational systews glinply iiot^deslgnf:ci to 
meet the needs of students growing up in the wxceptaiu, f%at"Oh&nglng,' corh^lex 
world of the 1970«s and early 1980 's." (5) It,seeMs that he rseetved a vstkj^r 
uneKpectedly enthusiastic respcme to his presentation. U his o?A^n worda,jitpe 
reaction ".....from members Jfthe community and f t-om Indlvidu&lg outflitl|e the 
community; both educators and others, wae heartenltt^and quite gUPprlslnifiito 
me. " {6) 



It is possible thatlhe superintendent started'^wjeot Beaeslgn because 
he perceived" a very supportive\limate all of a euddeii, the tiwiliit was ripe and 
he had to seize it. According to Mils hypothesis, Project ftedselgii was aiitiated 
because the superintendent was deWly concerned with t^^ ne©^ for the educational 
system to update itself. To accomplish this, Go^prehehsive ohtoge was needed, 
thus, a long-range plan seemed a very appropriate MreftHaJilsiiJ, mi since a new 
educa'tional system was to be responsive to ohangliig soeletal heeds, the Involve- 
ment of the community in designing the new syBteM wM topfetPfttive, Therefore, 
the Project was also to be participatory, open to all ooflsUtUBhciee mtvU by the 
schools- . 

'I, . . . ■ 

We have thus t^r stated three plausible rival hypotUBseg, Under eac^i 
of these three different motivations, It is possible to ariue th^t the superintend- 
ent's behavior was mtentlonally rational. Each of these jviotivrtioiig oan be con- 
sidered as leading to a goal toward which the superintendeni direoted his actions. 
His behavior, according to the rational model, woiild have beeu thM of choosing 
means most likely to rlsiilt in the attahiment of his goal. Lfet as fijartilne the be- 
haviors that foliowed from the presentation of the supfirtMefld^nt's epeech. 

Immediately after the speecli, the SMpePinte&clent eailed upon various - 
of his top-level associates ( 1. e. , the Cabinet) and two well-Khwn citiaens ( a 
former Board of Education member and the mogt CQngtftttt "boatdwatoher") to 
participate in an "Educational Master Planning" grQup, which would be the team 



. to "eKplore wa^rs In v^hich we could most expeditiously plan the edaoatlonaj sys- 
tem for the seventies ajid early eighties ^"^^ His decisiori to ask has 'cjosest 
colleaguei and pyomiiient citlzms (\¥hoiti he described ag "indrndiaals in.whoiii 
I had iome Gdnfldence ahd people who had,, I thought, BOmm concerns Md some 
good Judgmerit^* ) '^^^ is/conslstent w^lth Hypothesis Tli ^ drastic change 
was to take place, the involveriient of top--level adiiiinigtrators was necessary' 

-^tO'JnguFe-^theJr^.gtapport^^^ 
^'participatory:proces8'', but it niight be argued that befoi*e presajiting his idea 
to the Board of Edudt^pn, the superiiitendent may have w^ted to gain the sup^ 
port of his associate^ ajid of gome influeiitla 

Recordi of the work done by the - 'Educational Master Plannlaig'' group, 
howevePp indicate that this group met only twice* Wl\m the sup etintea dent pre- 
sented his proposal to the Board on OctDber 19,' 1971, he etated Ihat tho p^ojqct 
represented the work of the '^Mast^r Planning" teani-j yot rrfofit of the aonci»ptuiaJ 
work was in faci doae by the ''boardwatcher'' In the groups who waa^cornniLs-^ 
sioned by the superintendent in private to develop a paper on how to proceed to 
redesign the sygtem^ This^the '^boMTrdvt^atqher*' did, and Gliar^dthe smperiit-^ 
ten dent $1600 for a flve--page doctiiTienti ^ In-the conceptual plan^ 3ts author 
introduced Bom0 ideas as to the ifcructuTe amd- character of the^ pirojeet. It v^bb 
' to -have various @eta of teami: deel^ teamSp planning teanis, stady groups. . It 
was to be long^rajige-oriented and was to center on product icin of a Master Plaii> 

i) * ■ 

Analysis 

^ The fdot that the superiiitendent hired someone to develop a paper on 
redeaignlng the educational syitein suggests that he wag not very clear about the 
changes he wanted to iiiafeej nor how one shoiild proceed to aGhleye the changes. 
The superintendent's lack of clarity appears to be rnore congruent vvlth Hypo- 
theses .One and Two fehan^lth Hypothesis Three^ In other words, If he imtended 
to have a large; project f or the presLigG such a project would bring , or Lf he 
simply wanted'to ereate a mechariisnh by which those ^ho wished to p^rltaipate ' 
could be cnaniieled* such a limited sense of dlre&tion regarding the objectives 
and the structure of the project would have been expected. Hypothesis Thr^e, 
the superinterideiit^s desire to achieve educational change , would have led its to 
ej^ect a more pr'scise idea on his part regarding the features Project Redestgin 



* The (superintendent had authorized the Business Manager to pay the ^'board^ 
watcher" up to $3500 fw his services. It Is unclear whether the '■baai'dwat^her' 
received that rnuch, * . 



do 



shDuld have, or at least agreater role to be played by him indetermlrimrthe 
objectives and strTiotures of the project. 

■ ' ■ ' ' ,', * • ' ■ ' ' ■ ' "'. ■ .' - ■ ■ 

* In addition to establishing the "Educational Master Planning Team'y 
the superintendent sent requests for a development grant to various govem- 
^jnent and private agencies. Including the Ford, Rockefeller, and Rosenberg , 
f pundations. Although he later noted that he had done this to obtain "outside 
funding", the MCSD Had enough financial resources to. cover the anticipated 
local ej^endttures fbr the project (initially quite modest: $25,000 for the first 
year). It would appear that his' contacting these educational agencies was more 
congruent with Hypothesis One, namely, the desire tt^bring attention to the dis- 
trict's innovatlvs l^havlor. Further supporting this hypothesis, is the superin- 
tendent's description of what riiade the p reject so special.; Among its "remark- 
able aspects", he said, were "..... the effort to test a redesign process.which, 
if successful, oould be ejcported to other school districts ;" and ".. . .. the effort 
to produce a more effective educational system which itself could be e xported" 
(emphasis added), In these two stat ements, it can be noted that a great 
premium was being placed on having the MCSD once more play its rOle as a 
"lighthouse" district. ^ 

' In his originai speech, the superintendent had mentioned five prioritie 

for educational change: curriculum, the role of the educator, teacher tenure, 
new organizational patterns for management', and community involvement. In 
referring to community involvement, he said: "More and better ways must be 
found to involve the total community as a real part of the educational institution 
so that this support will flourish. My question is, 'Will the community respond' 
Will it drop the adversary role to close 'ranks in order that we may utilize our 
great resources in the most effective way ?'f^' And in a local newspaper article 
announcing the Board's decision to begin. "planning for a comprehenslvie rede- 
sign of the.entire educational system", the superintendent noted that another un- 
usual feature of Project Redesign would be "the large-scale involvement of stu- 
dents, citizens, and staff members thrbughout the planning stages of the 
Project." (11) . , ■ 

It appears, however, that what the superintendent initially meant by 
"community" was not the "entire community". In requesting that the Board of 
Education embark on a. project that w^ld look at future needs of the educational 
system, the superintendent also said the participants should be "competent and 
Interested students, citizens, edudators, and professional consultants. " (1 ) 
The emphasis seemed to be on expertise, rather than on open participation. 
; Furthermore, in replying to the superintendent's recommendation, the Board 
went along with the idea of a select group of participants. This seemed ex- 
actly what the superintendent wanted. All this .suggests that one element im- 
plicit/in Hypothesis Three - the notion that the change process should be parti- 
cipatory - did not seem an overriding concern on the superintendent's part. 



The other element In Hjnpothesis Three - the idea that Ghariges hkd to be com- 
prehensive arid drastic ^ Is ^so not suppbrted by.the superintendent's pre- * 
sentation to the Board of Education, .When he asked the Board to endorse the 
CQncept of a Master Plan, hd expressed the belief (quite unrealistic, given 
the large scope of the planning task) that such a ^lan could be drafted within 
. a year's time, , . ^ 

. The superintendent hati repeatedly- asserted that comprohensive re- 

forms were needed because we should avoid "putting patches on patches/-. 
It could also be that although he wanted to embark on lon^-range planning and 
sought to aacomplish educational change, he was not clear about how to ac- 
complish this, since his knowledge was imperfect md he did not have a handle 
on a change technology. This possibility - that ttie superintendent wanted to 
achieve educational change but that the technolo^ was imloiown - becomes ap- 
parent as we examme various pieces of evldehce from the various stages of 
the process* As will be seen in our malysls ci the rational decision-making 
model, instances of unclear technology were ptesent throughout the life <rf the 
Project and may account for events which are not satisfactorily e>q)lalned by 
any one of the three selected hypo^eses* ^ 

The document in which*the superintendent presented his idea to the 
i^Board of Education was a brief three^^pELge paper, ita substantive portion con- 
sisting of three small paragraphs ( i« e. , the section describing the elements 
of the Master Plan), According to the document, the Plan would include the 
''needs, mission, philosophy of education, and goals of the MCSD for the seven 
ties and early eighties"; the "anticipated constraints, opportunities, interests, 
requirements, and conditions that will prevail in the district during the seven- 
ties and early eighties"; and "the redesign of the MCSD educational system .. . 
Including the design of a system for moving the change as we move from where 
we are to where we want to be. ",^3) 

EKammation of the Board minutes for the meeting of October 19th - 
when the superintendent made the formal presentation of his p roject - reveals 
that most Board members did not Imow what , the superintendent had been doing 
about his "educational reformation" idea. At that time, most Board members 
saw his project as a long-range planning activity that would involve community 
members. Their concern at thei. meeting seemed more with the citizen in- 
volvement the project would entail than with the concept of "planning for the 
future". One Board member stated that the planning task "cannot be done by 
the community at large, but we must seek a few really qualified people who 
represent a broad base to function in the committee". Another member wanted 
to know "how many different task forces, study groups, and design teams" 
there would be. A third thought that there was no need to involve the commun- 
ity and that a staff committee would be equally effective. 

What the superintendent requested at that meeting was simple and 
quitq different from what the project would become. He, asked for three items: 



a year's time "to produce a master plan"} a budget of $25, 000 for the 1971-72 
yea^X presumably year in which: therplan would be developed) ; and authoP- 
fetftion to hire a. full-ftime director, 

' ■ vMtfeV sbme lengthy dlB&uaslonv the^^^^^ 

superintendent's' Idea by a 3 to 1 vote (the ftfth Board member was abBent that 
night but was suppbrtlve of the project). In approving the superlntendent'B 
idea; it is evident that the Board did so not because they had a. full understand- 
ing of what the project would entail ( something which was unclear even to the 
superintendent) but because they realized that the superintendent wa6 strp^gly 
bterested in having the project.- Some Board members noted that In talking to 
"cominunity residents", the "need for long^rangf planning came up constantly". 
Those .Board members may have endorsed the project because they saw it as ' 
responsive to a desire in -some segments of the community to have some plan- 
ning. Yet, the collective Board of Education decision seemed essenti^ly to 
reflect a standardized behavior'on the jart of boards toward administrators. 
Boards usually defer to "educational leadership", particularly in cases where 
no harm is readily apparent, and when financial costs are not yery high. 



■ Prom examining the.actbrsi problems, and choices related to the ' - 
decision to have Project Redesign, we have-seen that the most important actor 
was the superintendent. It was through his Initiative and follow-through that 
the district moved Into having a long-range planning project. Secondly, once 
the superintendent decided on a long-rangeilan approach that would "drastic- 
ally change the educational system", nelthe^ he nor Board members discussed 
alterhatlve ways of accomplishing educational change. Some Board members 
questioned the need to Involve community mbmbers in the process but, even so, 
their objections were mild. Thirdly, althoilgh the superintendent had been the 
originator of the project, he was not very clear about how to proceed. He 
sought to involve the community, yet he asked for selected participants. His 
expressed goal was to accomplish educatiorial changes to meet societal needs 
of the 70's and 80's, yet he. thought that a year Was enough time In which to de- 
velop such a plan. 



n. THE CHOICE OF THE PROJECT'S DIRECTOR 



If the ,lntention was to have a "pa^iclpatory" project, the Initial phase 
of Project Redesign was very closed. Shortly after receiving perftiisslon from 
the Board, the superintendent Initiated a search for the project's director. - 

Although there Is no do'cumentatlo^, we kno^Y from various central of- 
fice administrators' statements that the BUp&rlntendent intended to hire the 
"boardwatcher" who had drafted the conceptikal plan, as director of the project. 
However, the Board members had rejected this proposal because they felt that 
the "boardwatcher" was perceived by others (and, in fact, described himself) 
as a "gadfly". Also, toey thought there was a need for someone who was 
"uncbntaminated"; essentially, someone new. 



A notice Mmouncmg the director's position circulatecj within the dis- 
trict in November but, as one administrator confided lateri such aimounoeinent ; 
was made because it was "mandated by law" - no one really expected to fuid the 
Pjerspn to lead the sup.^mtendent's project among district teachere, * Wien 
the internal search failed to produce a director from among six m-house.candi- 
datisgj k Board mett wrote tb'the deto of a sohool of education of a mid- 
western university^/askmg him f or the names of potential candidates^ v The 
dean's reply listed six pbssibilitleSi all of them recent graduates of an ■ 'educa- 
tional leadership training program at his unlyerslty. The person chosen as 
director would^e a graduate of this prbgram, a mm who had been an advertis-^ 
•ing and marketing executive in a large firm for twenty years, ^He had switched 
careers and had juat finished his 20-morith "educatipnai leadership-' program. 

According to those who were members of the interview teams , the . 
man chosen had been selected for various reasons. He had "e^^erience in deal- 
ing with people"; was^'open to new ideas"; and had --Just come f roin an educa-^ 
tlon^ program and was up on recent developments". An Interesttog aspect in 
the selection of the director was that hls^uallf iQatlons actually did not match 
those given in the flier advertising the position. The "General Description of 
the Administrator for the Educational System Redesign Project", written by . 
the superintendent himself, Ifsted as important qualifications: (a) "suitable . 
education in such areas as socioldgy, psychology, eAication, and/or related 
fields; and (b) successful school and/or administrative background; understand- 
ing of the Institution of public education, including curriculum, finmice, and 
organizational management; e^^erience in developing a systfem to manage change 
m a school district deslrabre", (W) The man chosen had a B, A, in zoology, a 
two-year Involvement in an educationid progrMa, and (except for a ten-\veek 
period during which he served as a teacher's aide infan Inner-clty schobl as 
part of the educational leadership program ) no e^erlence as a teacher oi; an 
administrator in a school. On the other haad, he had led a community-- 
initiated group in a large. midwestern city that had rfequested and attained a few, 
biit significant, chmges in its school district; he was very articulate and had a 
great ability to tateract with other people and develop social networks. The 
director was appointed in an executive session, and his position and salary did ^ 
not appear in/the customary "personnel action" sheet that is distributed at the 
district's Board meetings, , 



^ Thte superintendent appointed three teams to interview and select a director. 
The teams werei (a) representatives from the two teacher organizations, a mem- 
ber from a citizen-initiated group, "Forum for Education", and the Personnel 
DirjBctor (6 persons In all); (b) Board members Mid school principals (5 mem-^ 
bers); and (c) members of the superintendent's cabmet and the distriet research 
di^gctor (5 members), ^ 



J 



The choice of the actual directot is in agreement with Hypotheiia 
One, H the supermtendent wanted tp: be in the limelight, by choosing someone 
recommended by the dean of a midwestem university he was Ineuring that Pro- 
ject Redesign would be talked about through informal educational networks* In 
addition, the selection of someone with strong public relations skills guaran- 
teed that the Image the district would be properly presented and diffused*: ^ 

The fact that the superintendent had initially proposed the 'Aboard- ' [ 
^^atehet" as, project director is congruent with l*e, , he wanted 

W place all activists in .a aangle centr al locati^^^^ The "boardwatcher" was a ve^ 
::actlve individual in district affairs and by far its best-lmown ^^constnictive critiQ-S 
In wanting him a^ ptoject dlrector,-the superintendent may have wished to under^ 
aqora the fact that Project Redesign was to be the place where critics could go, 

yet| the choice of tl^e actual director also fits Hypothesis Two, If^/ 
the superintendent wwted to develop a participation vehicle in which critlc%j 
said activists could be placed^ it made^ sense to put in charge of the project a per- 
^ son with very strong abilities la the area of human and social relations* ( 

The choice of the director is less consistent with Hypothesis Thre^. 
Whfle it is true that the director had just completed a two-year program in educa- 
tional* leadership, he had never before written a plto, was not toowledgeable 
about the technolo^ of planning^ and had no deep familiarity with school district 
management. _ . 

The director, who assumed his position In July of 1972, spent two 
months becoming acquairitea with the district and the comniuni^^Actions by the 
project director contribtited to change substantially the haturr^M size of the pro- 
ject. He presented a repwiyto the Board of Education in a special study session 
on four ^temative emphasei^the project could take* (These were: a needs locus; 
a problem-solving focus;, a community-of-leamers focus; and a goal-setting focus. 
Most Importantly, he made the recommendation that a three^month ad hoc Project 
Redesi^ Convening Committee of 20 or 30 member^ be appointed* This group was 
to deal with eight project elements I = 

- goals 

f - conceptual framework 

- clartfication of roles 
. - structure and organization 

= time frame 

- evaluation procedures 
. " - anticipated budget and sources of funding 

' - archives and documentation ^ (15) 

Here We see that the introduction of a new actor , i.e. ^ the director, 
brought in a /'new set of motives^** Why did the director suggest the creation of 
a Convening Committee ? According to his Own statements, there were/ 
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three reasorisi his oonver^tlons with community reiident^ during the previpus 
months had convinced hi»i that these pepple waited to be mvolved and would 
not let major eAication^ change occur without their participation j he had led a 
conimtmlty-lriltlated group active In educational alf airs and was , theraforG, an 
advocate of citizen participation; md he had ^^sensed" that the superintendent 
wanted broad participation in the project. Another reason might be that he had 
wished to Increase the scope md size of the project because, in so doing, he 
would increase his own status in the school district* 

On September 18, four days later, the superintendent sent a memor-- 
mAim to the Board d Education, asking the Board to take action on formation 
of the Convening Committee, In his memorandum, he stated that if such a body 
were to be formed, it "should have a charge", that is, a clear specification of' 
the task to be perfomed. He also listed a number of suggested attributee for 
membership on the committee. These were i 

^ "Willinpiess to work on the task of desipiing Project 
Redesign, rather than dwelling on specific areas of need. 

Willingness to invest a sipiif leant amount of time, per- 
haps eight or ten evenings and as many as two weekends > 
during the approximately 90-day period ^located to this 
phase of the project. 

Being the kind of person who is generally perceived to be 
open and valued by the subgroups from which they ctime. 
Being future- oriented and generally optimistic, ■- 

At the Board meeting to decide bn the Convening Committee, the 
superintendent maintained it was necessary for the Board to ^^have a strong hand 
in the appomtment of members to the committee. This committee is not Intend-- 
ed to be an Instrument of the administration, " He said this was necessary to 
"give the Project cr^lbility", (1'^) Much of the discussion by the Board mem- 
bers revolved aroun^the issue of whether the committeQ should be the "Board's 
committee" or the "superintendent's committee". It was finally decided that 
both the superintendent and the Board would appoint members to the committeefs 
and that two Board members would work with the superintendent In "developing 
a charge to be given to the committee". The two Board members appointed were 
(1) a very strong supporter of the project; and (2) its only (but harsh) critic, 

A very involved process ensued as the superlritendent. Board mem- 
bers, and the project director proceeded to select names of potential Convening 
Committee members, A list of 85 nominees was compiled, including 19 ( 22 per- 
cent) critics, i,e, , people who were either "constructive critics" or "dissatis- 
fied with the school district", (^S) of these 85, 34 were chosen; 7 {20 percent) 
were critics, 

^ The data on "critics" in the MCSD were obtained by asking the two central office 
administrators with the greatest community contact for their opinion. These two 
provided almost Identical judgments in separately-held interviews. 



; The charge was developed md presented to the Board as a whole at * 
a meeting on October 3. The charge of the comniittee was etaied as follows: 
'-To recominend a procedure for the redesigh of the educational systenf to meet 
community and Individual needs in the 1970*s and 1980*s^* (emphasis added) ^ 
Iti addition, the committee was to consider the following areasi 

- a conceptual framework embraaing the goals 
for Project Redesign 

- organization and structure^ with emphasis on 
* dialogue among all people 

- time line for development ' ^ 
evaluation procedures ^^^^ 

By clear desi^, the CQH^^ning Committee was not to de^ 'with topics and areas 
of educational refurnif only with the way the project would be orgmilzed* 

A letter of invitation sipiQd by the superintendent and the Board of 
Education had gone to the 34 chosen individual s^^on September 27 (i.e. , before 
receiving Board approval)* Thirty-one of the nominees accepted the invitation. 
The membership, in temfjs of the various school constituencies, was as|ollowsi 
parents and citizens, 16; principals and teachersi 9; studenta, 6, 

.1 ■ ■ l' 

/ Although the membership salectlonWas representative, in the sense 
that an effort was m^e to. appoint Individuals holding dtfferent roles In the dis- 



trict (teaGhers,^ students I parentsi citizens, administrators), there was a dis- 
tinct emphasis on not having these persons abt as spokesmen for their respective 
groupst' The message conveyed to them by project staff was that they were to 
participate as ■Individuals^*. 

Analysis 

A^ the process moved from selection of the director to the appointmeit 
of a Convening Committee, we notice three features in it: (1) the maintenance of 
a closed process as to who should participate; (2) a persistent lack of clarity in 
the decisions made; and (3) ^ simplification in the kind of activities the project 
was to encompass* The process of participation continued to be closed, not only 
because the director had been chosen mainly by school staff, but also because the 
selection of the Convening Committee, which was to set the procedural blueprint 
for the project, had bean a very exclusive activity. There was tiever a call for 
volunteers to the Convening Committee. Those appointed were a combination of 
active persons in the school district (whether parents, teachers, or students); 
some ''critics*'; and a fair number of ''notables'* who, in the Meadow City com- 
munity, were professionals associated with the neighboring university or with the 
city's major electronic firmg. 



' • The maintenance of the project a closed one fits tl^. first two j 

hypotheses stated above. To have a "grandiose" project (Hypothesis ^nflj^itv 
could be argued, membership of the Convening Committee had to be tgeluslYe ^ 
so as to choose the "best among the best". If the superintendent wanted«to ore- . 
ate a vehicle to centralize participation, including ,^Mlc|patton by critics 
(Hypothesis Two) , he had to have control over the selectidn of thfe Convening 
Coraniittee, In this manner,^ for Instance, the Committee would have "critics"_^ 
but in such a proportio^.'^t they would not have control over .de^iijlQiis ernerg-. 
ing from the group, ftusjlhe Committee caSe to have 7 "c.rltics" among 4ta^ - 
31 members, / . *■ / " ' « 

' ' ■ - / '- " / , ■ I , ■ . ; ■ " . . ' - 

The closed/selection of the Convening Cort'mittee does n6t support 
Hypothesis Three, buy does not reject it, either. U the superintendent was ^in-- 
deed interested in achieving drastic educational dhsmgei it made senle to select" 
individuals so as to make sure they would be "Imowle^eable" and^oohipetent''. 
In this way, the project would have a good start, sii^e a very .c^ble^^^team of 
individuals would have served as "founding fathers"!^, , - - / 

^ 1 • 




The two other 'features of the process so fail - the vagueness of the 
decislbn made regarding the ne^i for a Cobventag Cora^^e, and the tendency 
to simplify project activities - indicate a possible lacK^f chang^echnology on 
the part of the major actors behind the pfoject^to^sequenrfTthese led to 
the limited rational action by the superintindent artd the Board of Education. 

The willingness of the supermtendent and the Board to go ahead with 
the director's suggestion to have a Convening Committee .ijidicates that he and 
the Board were not clear as to how to prodeed*with the project. When the sug- , 
gestion was made to form the Committee, no aiternatives were explored. When 
the membership was recommendedto be between 20 "and 30 persons, no one ques- 
tioned these figures. The ultimate number - 31 - was not determined aQcording 
to any discernible criterion. It appears, rather, to have been selected oivthe^^ 
basis of the number of suitable critics and notables available. / 

Originally,' when the director proposed creation of the Conveiiing 
Committee, he had listed eight areas- of activity. As the actual- "charge" to the 
Committee was drafted and transmitted to its eventual members, the &reas of 
activity had been reduced to four. Missing were activities to clarify roles within- 
the district, to draw up a budget and list anticipated sources of funding, and to 
set up archives and documentation, Without arguing whether this was a "good" 
or a "bad" decision, let us note that the reduction seemed to be,; above all, a 
matter of convenience. The "charge" was simplified, probably to make it shorter^ 
rather than because it had been re-examined and certain elements were to have 

priority. / 

The behavior of the superintendent and. the Board of Education m en- 

dorshig the proposal to have a Convening Commitle and in simplifying the clidrges 
of this ad hoc group cannot be explained under any of the three hypotheses listed. ■ 
Rather, the behavior seems 'to have been cTctated more by reasons of organiza- 
tional dynam.ios. Once the issue of forming the Convening Committee was brought 
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' as an "action item" on the Board meeting agenda, action had to take place. This 
- action was bound to result in approval because nobody had alternatives to present, 
and the propdsal seBttied to be satisfactory. There did not appear to be any major 
dieag^einent betv/een the superintendent and the Board. Furthermore^ a search;^ 
'forttternatlves would have Invollfed additional time. As to the simplification of 
theKcharge, it occurted in part because the twcTBbard members who worked on it^ 



ni. THE REgORT OF THE CONVENmG COMMrrTEE . : ' 

The distriot's newsletter to parents and staff f What's Happening) of 
October 1972 announced the formation of the project's Convening Committee and 
said that its findings and recommendations were, to.be jubmitted to the Board of 
Education by January 15. 1973. The afticle, which apparently was based on an 
Interview with the director, state di "At ihis time (i,e.,, Januaryvlg, 1973) , 
evei^one should haVe a soinewhat better idea of what Project Redesign may en-^ ^ 
taU how much it will cost, how long it may take, and what it may produce. ) 
The article also stated that ". v. the Gommlttee is authorized only to plan how 
the project will operate, not it will accomplish" tetophasls in original). • 
The director was quoted as saying that ". . . the project probably won't solve 
everyone's problems and it won't solve anyone's immediat© problem. It just 
isn't that kind of approach. The whole Idea behind Project Redesign is to take 
some time for long-range , global planning. " (23 )' 

The Convening Committee started work on October 15 and met as a 
whole ten times, although its Steering Committee met several more times. (The 
Steering Committee consisted of sIk persons. ) It presented its report on Janu- 
ary 23 1973, at a regular Board meeting, In a ^'participatory" format, not 
atypical of the work of advisory committees operating in the district. This mecmt . 
that the verbal presentation of the report was done by several members, each of 
whom elaborated on a section or aspect" of it. 

Beyond the "participatory" aspect of the Cdnveniiig Committee's pre= 
sentation and the rhetoric contained in the introduction to its report, the document 
reiterated some of the key points contained m the boardwatcher's origmal plan - 
although, according to the project bMU neither they nor members of the Convenmg 
Committee had ever seen a copy of such a plan. Points in common with the orig- 
inal plan were the idea of four phases for the project, the notion of havmg task 
forces and. design teams, and the^maintenance of a selected body of citizens and 
staff members, to manage the project. ■ 

However the same document contained major, though subtle, changes. 
In the presentation by the superintendent back in' 197 2 , the project was to have /our 
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phaseai (1) one year to produce a Master Plan; two years to have (2) redeaigrt; 
.(3) preparation phases,- and three years for the (4) impleinentation phase. In 
the Convening Committee report, the four phaaBs had different names and their 
duration was left unspecif ied. The phaies were ndwi 

^^ (1) A Preparation Phase, m which the partlolpants 
organize* develop participation md leadership skills, 
become familiar with possible alteraatlve futures, gather > 
: / resources, specify the tasks, begin , to mteract, 

(2) ^ An Input Phase , in which informed Input from ^ s 

clients/users and other sources is systematically col- 
; . . lected, analysed, ^d fed back for review* . . 

. (3) A Design and Decision-Making Phase , in which ' 

inputs are orgmli^ed,'' alternatives develppedj recom- 
mendations formulated, reactionsV refinement and 

\ \' . , port generated by those affected, and decision-makers 
endorse the changes. 

' i (4) An toplementation PhaiB, ' In which approved 

changes are instaUed, This phase a . 
- ; tioh and recycling the process by looking again at school/ 
community needs and goals for tte future, (23) . 

A timetable totaled four 'and one-half years for these phases. . But, 
while the superintendent's proposal had asked for one year for the Master Plants 
preparation, the Haii - which seemed to come under the third phase - was now 
to take two aild one-half years, i _ ' 

' " The Convening Committee report recommehded that a Deeipi Man- 
agement Team, to be composed of 9 to 13 members, be created to , ,have 
general responsibility for the direction, coordination, and integration of Project 
Bedesign activities, The DMT would report *^directly to the Board of E due a- 
tion^^ On the other hand, the director was to "report directly to the superintend- 
ent" and was to have "Cabinet status i^e, , by one of the top-level administrators. 

The report also recommended the creation of "school/community in- 
put teams". These were to be the "principal vehicle for rinkage between and par- 
tic Ipatlon by individuals in our schools and communities", and "the focal point for 
the development and review of many Redesipi proposals" (emphasis in original). 
Most significantly, membership m these mput teams was to be "open to all, and 
wUl Include people of diverse and broadly-based educational interests, m 
from mor^ than one elementary school boundary area, and citizens, parents, 
staff, and students, ". Whereas the superintendent and the Board of Education . 
had originally focused on a selected groiip of partiqipants, the project was now 
to have open, unrestricted membership in its considerably important planning teams, 



The fourth slgntfioant change is that while orlpnally the project's 
budget was to be »' $70,000 per year, , . but we do not ejqpect to exceed the ' 
$25p 000 item budgeted by the clistrlct for this puipbse", the new budget was 
to be $65-75, 000 per year, with no reference mad© to what costs would be 
directly paid by the school district. 

From toe minutes of the Board meetln| of January 23, it seems 
that the Convening Committee report Included so^e surprises both for the 
. swperintendent and Board members. The superintendent noted that. • * . . , 
'^'contained In the report is a reference to future commiftees reporting directly 
to the Board (but) that in his view, this particular committee is dtfferent from 
the Usual kind of advisory committee and (he) agrees with the recommenda- 
tion, ''^26) gQijje BoajTd members were surpWsed by the tremendous deploy- 
ment of community lnvolvem,ent it would take to form the various task forces 
and school/community input teams mehtloned in the report. One of the strong- 
est Project supporters on the Board declared himself "staggered by the enor- 
mity of the task that has been set" , but could see no reason not to embark 
upon it, (27) 

Convening Committee members completed .feeir presentation to the 
Board of Educafion by asking it to ", , * , , receive and'review the report, anitf 
the Board considers the report satisfactory, then ( j) reindorse Project Rede- 
sign, (2) make a public announcement of that reindorsement, and (3) allow a 
response period and encourage feedback. " (28) 

At the next meeting of the Board of Education (February 6, 1973), 
and in the absence of any feedback to the Convening Committee report - even 
though some Board members had stressed a desire to have the Teport before 
making a decision ^ the superintendent asked the Board to take action on the re- 
port, ^ The Board readily complied and the project was unanimously "rein- 
dorsed". The sl^iflcant aspect of this decision is that not one Board member 
seemed to connect it with the approval they had given mbre than a year ago to 
the superintendent's proposal tq embark on a plamilng project, Jto October of 
1971, when approval was given to the superintendent's^ request, the motion had 
been to give him permission to (1) hire, a director, (2) allocate $25,000 of dis- 
trict funds to the project, and (3) produce, within 12 months^ a Master PIm^ 
Further, it ^as stated that , , , . the Board wlir decide at that time whether or 
not to proceed with the redesipi, preparation^ and implementation phases, (29) 
Fourteen months later, the Convening Committee presented, not a Master Plan, 
but, Instead, a structure and procedure for the reject* And yet,' not a single 
Board member attempted to eyaluate the project's first year activities as a cri- 
terion for continuing or stopping the project. No one seamed to remember. 

It has been noted already that it was very unrealistic to have ejected 
a Master PI an to overhaul the entire educational system in no more ihrni a year's 
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time. The point to be underscored is not the f allu# of the project staff and 
the Convening Committee to produce such a plan,, pt the almost non-existent 
organizational memory on the part of the Board of *|ducation^ It did not see. 
. a connection between the decision of February fe, ip3 and t% one previously 
made in October, 1971. An indication of this ls,tha|, while the 1971 decision, 
which approved the Project for one year only, had Ween about 66 percent of 
the Board's meeting time, the February 1973 decis|on, which committed th^ ■ 
district to a four-year Project, took- only 20 percer| of the Board's meeting 
time,,. i' . ■ . ■ ' 

How is it that the Convening Committee designed the recommenda- 
tions which it finally presented? Although'tiie Comklttee made a "coUectlye 
presentation" before the Board, the work was done jby its six-member Steering 
Committee, Most Committee members were satisfjied with their performance 
and product, but those who were not noted that the Steering Committee had writ- 
ten drafts of the report and presented them to the other members f qr approval , 
Instead of incorporating the various members' IdeaB and helping the 'group ex- , 
plore alternatives. In a self-evaluation report whllh summarized comments of 
Committee members on completion of their task, oiie member said, "When the 
Steering Cominittee"was agreed on, its task was to|work out agendas for the . . 
Convening Committee. After it decided, that we wefen't moving along and made 
a first attempt at a draft, we fell Into the pattern of responding to the writings 
of the Steering Committee. As a total group,, we did not discuss whether this ^ 
was the best pa^^' to follow. ; . . , The Convening Committee members, in spite 
of all the reading matter, felt out of touch with the process. We did not Imow - 
where the areas of difference and agreement lay, qr how the Steering Committee 
arrived at particular conclusions.J' (30) : \ - 

There Is reason to believe that much of what was decided occurred 
outside the Convening Committee meetings. Reading of their minutes does not 
indicate many, outcomes from thetedeUberations. Jn contrast, it seems that 
the roie of the Project staff was significarit in shaping many of the Steering Com- 
mittee recommendations. As one member stated, "It was there (in the Steering 
Committee) that the staff undoubtedly played its most prominent role; in the total 
committee, the staff remained fairly unobtrusive. " (31) On the other handset 
every action proposed by the Steering Committee seems to haye been a calculated 
decision on the part of the project director. For instance, the recommendation 
that he have cabinet status was not made by the director himseH, but by a gradi- 
ate student volunteering his services In tl^Convenlng Committee. According to 
the student, the suggestion was made in an attempt to assure a much-needed liai- 
son with ongoing district operations for the prpjtict. The presence of the project 
director in cabinet meetings would develop twP-way communications; in addition. 
It would give the project more legitimacy in the dlstrlot, « 



' To summarize the work of the Convening Committee, we note, 

that 14 months after the superintendent obtained approval for his project, he was 
surprised by. some of the new features it was assuming. The^oard did not 
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remember that it was supjposed^to decide^ on the^basis of a prpduced Master 
Plan, jjyhether the project should be continued,. Although! the Convening dom-^ ; 
mittee hid been foiroed to create a participatory process, it (1 ) had been 
chQsen through a very closad procegs, and (2) only a han^tol of its members' 
contributed to. what was evenhially presented asvthe groupie report, 

H5rppth^sls ^e' had posited that the project was etarted beoauee of 
the superlhtendent's inclination toward large projects as a status symboL 
Would he, therefore,' have been ej^ected to publicize his project? This he did, 
WTille the Convening Committee was worktag on the report, the superintendent 
wrote a letter to several weU-^fcnown edue telling them about his project 

and Inviting them to come to the district to disduss It, „ Among the educators 
mvited was ttie state Superintendent of Sch but he declined, Sm of those 
contacted. Including two from a neighboring state, came for one day (^1 bk^ 
penses paid). During the meeting, the superintendent asked them essentially 
two questions: ^Mow do you feel about Project Redeslpi and what can you con- 
.tribute ?" and T-How CBn we proceed from here ? The advice hf got was* mo4^ 
estt "Know what you are domg"i "Know how you are going tp spend the money"; 
"Don*t ask for a big grant, " (33) This meeting had no foHow-up, While a 
reason might have been that the ej^erts' contributions were_ quite meager, the 
fact that these people were asked to meet with the superintendent, rather than 
with t^e working Convening Committee, might suggest that the purpose of this 
gath&g^g was mostly of a public relations ^ , ' ^ 

Acoordlng to Hj^othesls Two, the superintendent was seeking to. put ^ 
all participants into a single channel, as well ag to deflect participants from in- 
volvement in ongoing concerns and problems of the district ainlnistrators. 
His behaviot matches several ekpeclatlons attached to Hypothesis Two, He 
would have liked t^e recommendation that the project *s coordinating body^^^he 
pes^ MMagement Team, would be filled only by a seleptlon process, in which 
he would participate ^s an active judge. He would also haye liked the vagueness 
m the Convening Committee report regarding implementation.and evaluation 
steps* The report contained a number of ground rules, a description of the . 
st^cture of the project (the DMT, the various task forces, the planning teams, 
relations between the reject and superintendent ^d the Board of Education); 
yet, it said nothmg about the process of acceptance/rejectloh of the proposals 
and their implementation. T^e report stated that ''validated proposals'' would" 
be accepted by the school district, but It left imclear how this "vaUdatlon P^pV 
cess" was to be effected^ , | J . 

The behavior^ of the superintendent and the Board of Education in^re- . 
acting to the Convening Commlttee^'s recommendations does not contribute/evl- 
dence to v^ldate H3^othesls Three* If there was indeed genuine concern with 
educational renewal and if the change process was indeed to be partlclpatpiy, 
the superintendent and the Board should have wanted to discuss recommendations 
m detail and ask community members (parents, teachers, students, taxpayers 
in general) for their opinions about the report. The prpcesa should have been 



muGh more dellberatei There4s no written evidence that anyone ^reacted to the 



Convening Committee 
following a sUperficia 



s recommendations. The Board approved the reportp 
discuBsipn, Further, gtatements made^ by the project 
diTector, stressing that the projeat would not ^^solve anyone's^problem'*, weak- : 
ehed the proposltioh. that educational change waa desired; at the same time, the 
constant characteri^ation^^of the project as dealing with "global, long- range plan- 
ning" contributed to giving the project a Vtuturistic^^ rath^r-thjin a 
image. . ' - \ ' /^^^^ 

■ ■^■1' 

IV, THE WORK OF THE DESIGN MANAGEMENT TEAM 



taimedlatelj^ thereafter, the city's newspaper carried "an Invitatlonx 
from the PreBldent of the Board of Education", Thii announcement asked for the 
community's "written response" to the Convening Committee report and for 
"nominations for persons to. serve on a Desi^ Management Team which will co- ; 
ordinate Project Redesigri.":^^*) The announcement described the project as / 
"a^comprehenslve study otfrne Meadow City school system to determine what 
changes need to be made to meet the needs of the children In the Seventies and 
Ei^ties". . / / " 

The Board President's invitation, public as it was, was addressed to . 
a very/ select group of Individuals, sinc6 DMT membership was deemed to require 
"collactlvelyl^ several uncommon attributes: , 

"a. functioning of our present school system' 

b* techniques and principles of planning and organ- 
3 - ' Iz at ional theory . 

^ c, student, staff , and parent perspectives , 

d. 'the diverse ^niseds and Interests of the community 

e* alternative and emerging educational sy ' 

f^ techniques of decision-making, coirfllct resolution, 

communication, arid participation and group interaction^^ 

g, legal toiowledge (I.e. , the Education Code) 
f h, educational theory arid practice" ^35) 

^ Additional and "off-the-reeord" characteristics - mentioned in a memo 

from the projept director to the Board of Education - .were to be "minority consid- 
eration", 'Tiigh conceptual skills, to deal with many complex and subtle irfanagerial 
problems", and ^'nurturing skills", ^36) Reflecting the great emphasis on the proper 
selection of Individuals, the director *s memorandum stressed that the composition 
of the DM^'wHl have an enormous influence on the conduct of the redesipi process 
and in developing and managuig detailed operational plans, " ' 

Some 133 persons responded to the call for membership In the DMT. 
Of these, 11 v^re flnaUy selected: five jparents and citizens wlthoii^chool chil- 
dren, three p'rinclpals and teachers, and three students. No "critics" were 



^ among these members. According to competent informants in the district, 
they were Individuals well Imowi for the usually ^'supportlve^^ and '^oonstruct- 
ive'- involvsment in education^ issues/ To be selected for the DMT wks per- 
- ceived by the various candidates as quite m honor. One member was to con-, 
fids later that she had been proud to have been selected. 'Wow, they chose 
mei they want my opinion. (37 ) - ' 

The proud DMT held its first meeting on April 23,^ 1973, As it be- 
^ to function^ the report by the Convening Committee became its guide, 

; ThuSi' much of the^lnitlal DMT work revolyfed around setttoig in motion the task 
forces, whipht#er^Q obtam the data base for the pl^mi^ process, and, later, 
organizing, t^Wplannin^ which were to develop proposals for long-range^ 

educational change^ 

An organizational procedure devised by the Convening Committee re- 
port was that the DMT would submit quarterly reports to the Board of Educa- 
tion to keep it^aware of the project's progress and development. The DMT 
dedicated donsiderable time to preparing these but after three of them^ 

had been submitted, they were discontinued. Reasons for this, according to the 
DMT chairman, were that the Board and others who received the reports ''were 
not reading tiiem", and that the, DMT 'Midn't sense great enthusiasm on the part 
of the Board of Education at the presentation of the qumrterly reports. 
According to the Board minutes for the meetings alt wiilch DMT reports were sub-* 
mltted, the attention given to discussion of the project represented only approx-. 
Imately 20 percent of the meeting time. However, comments by Board members 
V were rather superficial. A great deal of '^pleasure*^ and ^^enthuglasm^* with DMT 
work was expressed, yet hardly any questions were asked about substantive 
issues regarding the ongoing work of the task forces, nor aJpout forthcoming 
planning teams. When the DMT reports were discontinued^ neither^ the Board 
of Education nor the superintendent seemed to be aware of this. In any case, , 
no official questions were raised. ' \' 

While attention to the activities of the DMT ^^decreased monotonically*', 
in the view of some DMT memWrs, both the Board ^d the superintendent showed 
great intere'Sfr^'n utilizing resources available in^^the DMT, particularly soma of 
the technical eisperti^e of several partlcipmts. During the life of the project, 
the district organized two c^paigns to increase school tax revenues, carried 
out a budget priority survey in the community, and dealt with the problem of 
closing three elementary schools because of declinmg enrollment. In all of 
, these mstances, the superintendent and the Board drew on the project's person- 
nel and its voluntary partldipahts to lend technical help. 

After the task forces completed the compilation of data assigned to 
them, the DMT proceeded to recruit participants f or plmming teams. It spent 
/a great deal of time debating the possible topics to be Covered, and whether it 
should allow planning teams to choose what they wanted to examine, or assign 
them a topic. Although the DMT never made these decisions, it produced a docu- . 
ment, "Description, Functions^ and Ground Rules for the School/Community 
toput Teams", stating that the basic charge of each planning team was to develop 
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'Validated proposes for. long-range ed^^ MCSD". It 

defined ai a '^validated proposar' one which presented evidence that (1) it is edu- 
cationally soundi C It i^ legally and financi^ly feasible; (3 ) it is acceptable to 
the professional sti- . who will be directly affected by the proposal j (4) it is ac- 
ceptable to and desired by those members of the community who will be directly 
rffected* (5) It is a response not merely to present needs but to future needs and 
opportunities." , ' =^ ' ^ 

, ■ ■ 

The DMT's behavior regarding the formation of the planning teams is 
best described as fortuitous, A small-group consultant who helped in the training; 
sessions of the tssma early in January 1974 had argued that the teams should feel 
free to gather around common concerns. In consequence , planning- teams formed 
in January were given complete freedom to select their prpblem areas, Mien addi- 
tional teams were formed in July and August, the DMT felt that there were some 
aspects of the school system which were not receiving attention. Hence, planning 
teams formed at that timo^were given a topic for examination /that Is, they were 
given "charges" to deal with, and participants now chose teams with clear assign-- 
ments, rather than with self-defined problem areas. 

Interviews held with Board of Education members and central office 
administrators in July 1974 revealed that they had little awareness of the project's * 
task forces and plaiining teems. The knowledge of these Individual^ rmigad from 
little to moderate, with the ekception of one Board member, who had volunteered 
to serve as liaison between the Board arid the DMT, Most Board members and ad- 
ministrators had read some of the task force reports, taew therawere some plan- 
ning te^s now formed, but didn't Imow what areas they were deling with. More 
crucially, there was a disparity regarding the objectives arid expectations of the 
project. Some BQard members and admlnistratdrs wmted the project to^ on^ ^ 
the future and come up. with ^^creative^* proposals i otoers wanted the project to 
help in current problems; still others wanted the project to emphasize Its process 
^ (i,e* , involving community members as participants), rather than any particular 
outcome. The superintendent himself said that the project's main usefulness would 
be in producing^-a greater understanding of the school system and the problems it 
has, such as the pase of tenure of poor teachers '\ (40) - 

^ It is of interest to note that there was a low level of concern and aware-' ' 
ness of Project Redesign on the part of Board members md top-level school dis- 
trict officials, despite the fact that the project's structure was desired specific- 
ally to avoid this. As Indicated earlier, the DMT was to report quarterly to the^ 
.Board and the dlrector'met weekly with the superintendent and his principal assist- ^ - 
mits in cabinet meetings* hi the case of the DMT, It appears to have failed to re- 
ceive Board attention because the Board's concern tended to focus on the tamedi- 
ate Issues it faced in its meetings. As f ^ the project director, he^became so ^ 
mvolved in helping the district In several immediate issues that he gave less im-- 
portance to his role as long-range planner. Although hl^ personal estimate was 
that he was devoting (during the years 1974-75 ) approximately 
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25 percent of his time to district issues, as opposed to project activities, estim- 
ates by other competent observers put that fi^re between 60 and 70 percent* hi 
addition, it appears that some idiosyncratic faotors operated in the director's 
failure to use cabtaet meetings to keep others tatfomed of Project Redesi^ actlv-^ 
. Itles, Aecordlng to one cabinet member: . 

^ " (The director) ^dn't come into cabtnet and walk us 

through what was happenlngt He didn^t get us excited - . 

or involved; just gave us reams and reams of stuff. 
We aisked him for reports, but we didn't get them. He 
didn't seem secure in what he was doing, ^d didn't 

seem to want to talk about it, " ^^^^ 

^ "* . ■ 

Analysis ^ . 

Were^fhe developments described above at odds with the hypotheses 
we have posited? Under Hj^othesls One, the suparintendent's intentioa was to 
have the district talked about and to get visibility. To do so, he would have em- 
phasized extemal rather than Internal Issues of t^e project. There were, in ^ 
fact, project- related developments that bolsterjed the Image of the district as an 
"innovative school system". The superintendent's speech on an '-educational sys- 
tem for the future-' was printed by the State Department of Education m a publlca- 
tlon. Education for the People, sent to all school districts in the state, A grant 
proposal to the National Institute of Education to study the planning teams as a 
"social invention" was successfA. The Nm grant gave the MCSD $122, 500 for a . 
ttiree«j^ar period; more Importantly, in the words of the superintendent, that 
"demonstrated that what we are doing is importwt nationally, NEE grants are 
among the most prestigious in the nation, " l^B) 

Addition^ly, the project director wrote m article for the state school 
administrators' Journal, describing Project Redesign as "making our District 
planni^-consclous, future-conscious, and partlclpatlon*conseious in fresh and . 
tanovative waysi^" Within the school/community, five articles were written about 
Project Redesign, both in the local paper and^ in the district newsletter. The super 
intendent sent a letter to six neighboring school district superintendents, inviting 
them to "monitor" the process, discuss its progress, and audit sessions rf the 
groups. He personally arranged for the state association of school administrators 
to pay for their trayel and dmner e^enditures. For his part, the project director 
invited the dean of the school of education of an Important western university to 
speak to DMT and plmnlng team members. All these events tend to support Hypo- 
thesis One* The image of the MCSD as a lighthouse was considerably reinforced by 
these activities. 

According to Hypothesis Two, the superintendent would have wanted 
to make sure that as many critics as non-crltlcs became involved in the project. 
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Yet, while there was a eons'olous deoision to include critics in the Convening 
Committee, the composltiori of the DMT Included only individuals knovm for 
their supportive involvement in school activities, Purthermore, while the 
DMT was very careful in the floleotion of task force memberH, involvement 
in the planning teams was loft (luito open. While it is pusHlble thnt hy thy timo 
the planning teams were formed, the project might have developed an image 
as "the superintendent's project", participation in the plaining teams was, 
nonetheless, unrestricted. 

The evidence gathered for this period does not support Hypothesis ; 
Two. If one of the purposes of Project Redesign was to provide a central chan- 
nel for participation, several the superintendent's actions contributed strongly 
]to weaken rather than strengthen the status of the F/roJect as a central vehicle 
for participation. When interviewed in June, 1974, the superintendent had said 
he. hoped Project Redesign would help to "synchrohlze" the "multiplicity of ef- 
forts" going on in the district. Yet, he did little to help the legitimacy or status 
of the DMT and the various planning teams. Reports sent to him by thesf groups 
went largely unanswered and unused. It is noted, however, that when asked 
whether he had used the materials produced by the participants, the superintend- 
ent maintained that he had "used them in cabinet meetings" * and that such input 
had been "valuable and useful". He also said that he had not reacted to them be- 
cause they were "Interim reports and didn't ask for decisions", (43) in con- 
trast to his perception, various persons in the district - particularly parents - 
had commented Informally that "there have been a number of decisions made in 
the district with long-range implications, with no involvement by Project 
Redesign". 

The most clear-cut action taken by the superintendent and construed 
by others as deleterlouF; to the project's status occurred when he formed middle- 
school task forces in the three Junior high schools in the district to deal with the 
^oblem of movi ng from a "Junior high school" to a "middle school" format. 
Since one of the project planning teams had been working for some months on " 
early adolescent education and had developed a set of criteria for an "ideal mid- 
dle school", the superintendent's decision disturbed this planning t6|m and con- 
vinced some DMT members that the project was not "the project to end all 
projects", but simply "one more adviso^ committee". When two DMT members 
wrote to the superintendent protesting this decision, he corrected his action by 
having a member of the Project Redesign planning team serve on each of the 



* Note that this assertion by the superintendent contradicts the statement made 
by some of his cabinet members. As quoted on page 37 , one of his closest 
associates claimed limited Imowledge about Project Redesign developments. 
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ttoee appointed middle-school task forces. Yet some psychological damage had 
already been done. 

According to HypothCBis Throe, if the superintendent really saw Pro- 
ject Redesign as a vehicle for drastic educational change, he would have moni- 
tored more closely the products derived from the DMT and the planning teams, 
and given,.them more attention and salience. The superintendent indicated m an 

• interview midway through the project that, according to his leadership style, 
"K you are going to tell people you're going to do long-range planning, then you 
have to let them go; you can't direct them" ; and that, "in my model, the super- 
intendent is willing to let loose. You get more from people if you let them oper- 

\ate in a comfortable manner. " ('44 ) whUe it is possible that he may have 
wanted to give project participants as much room for action as feasible, hie be- 
havior verged on indifference toward the project. There was no comment or 
response on the part of the superintendent or the -Board to material presented 
by the various task forces or planning teams. As noted above, the. DMT quar- 
terly reports were discontinued because of lack of attention by these individuals. 
Another indication of the low level of attention paid to Project Redesign is that 
in preparing a list of educational priorities for 1973-74 to be discussed by the 
Board of Education, the superintendent listed Project Redesign as eighth in pri- 
ority among eleven items. Moreover, as the Board discussed this list, it nar- 
rowed it down to six priorities; Project Redesign was not one of the six. 
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The issue of an unclear planning technology surfaces m the work of 
the DMT. It was pever entirely tble to define its role hi the project. On the 
one hand It felt its main responsibility was to "monitor the progress of the plan- 
ning teams" and to "see that they were in some form carrying their charge ou^'. 
On the other hand, it "wanted the plannhig teams to, feel free". ^ > In the ab- 
sence of a means by which to determmewhich role was better, the DMT lived 
with this ambiguity and its performance was often obscure. Various plannmg 
team leaders never saw a needier the OMT-they were not sure of what it was 
supposed to do. Despite the fact that the DMT itself had called for a "valida- 
tion" process for the proposals orlginatmg in the planning teams, it never at- 
tempted to enforce its own defmition. Had it decided to do so, a mechanism 
for the "validation" of proposals would have had to be established. A more mun- 
dane reason for the DMT's failure to monitor the work of the planning teams was 
that the DMT members - being volunteer participants - could not find time to 
attend both DMT meetings 4nd those of the planning team they were supposed to 
monitor. As a res^t, a DMT leader was to say of the DMT's knowledge of the 
planning teams, "We didn't Imow about fhmv health, their pulse. . . " (4b, 



VI. THE LIFE OF THE TASK FORCES AND THE PLAN NING TEAMS 

The DMT utilized the Convenmg Committee report as its main guide- 
line. Thus, it formed task forces to "conduct special studies" and to "develop 

4n , . ' 



input for 'use by the DMT and the planning teams' Subsequently, the DMT 
formed planning teams to ■^provide a liaison between Project Redesign and the 
. people" and to serve as tlie "focal point for the development and review of 
many Redesign proposals", as stated in the Convening Committee report* 

The task forces were formed with selected members and consider- 
able time was spent on their selection. From a total ^168 persons who vol- 
unteered to serve, the DMT chose 111, In contrast , ttfe^lannlng teams were 
characterized by their open membership. Whoever wanted to participate could 
do so* Recruitment letters were sent to all teachers and other distrfct staff; 
to "parents and students"| and to numerous "community leaders". ApproKi- 
mately 200 persons ej^ressed a desire to serve on the planning teams and about 
120 became stable participants; that is^ they were involved with their planning 
team for at least six months* . A number of persons joined the Project but with- 
drew shortly afterwards. 

In spite of the differences in membership and function, the work of 
the task forces and planning teams exhibited many similarities. In both cases, 
the group-s work tended to be done by a small three--to-si% person core. In the 
developm.ent of their work, the' search for alternative ways of presenting data 
and/or proposals was minimal and more implicit than explicit. The productivity 
of these teams In terms of written reports was high, A total of forty-one reports 
were written, not including the final long-range plan, an eighty-page document. 
Both the task forces and the planning teams considered their mission accomplished 
with the presentation of their reports, rather thm with seeing them used or acted 
upon* Data from Interviews with and questionnaires from the participants showed 
that the interpersonal and learning e^erience afforded by the small-group setting 
of the task forces and planning teams was considered very important by the par- 
ticipants - so important that it seemed to be more valued^ than the desire to 
achieve specific outcomes,* 

Project staff made available all the work of these task forces and the 
planning teams by sending it to school personnel in the top and mid-management 
positions in the district and by providing copies to anyone, on request. Several 
of the reports met heavy demand, particularly a needs assessment survey of the 
districts and some reports from the teams on alternative elemenfaiy leamlng 
environments, the education of early adolescents, and high school graduation 
requirements, 

' 7 

See Nelly P, Stromquist, '^Antecedent and Concurrent Conditions of Participa- 
tions The Case of Participatory Educational Planning." Unpublished Ph.D. die* 
sertation, 1975. 




The purpose of setting up the task forces had been to develop a da.ta 
base for use by the planning teams in designing the various long^-range pro- 
posals. However, while the work of the task forces was found "usefur' and 
* 'interesting^- by different segments of the school and cpiqmunityi the planning 
teams did^not use the data as anticipated. Generally, the data utilized in the 
preparation of planning team recommendations were gathered by the teams on 
the basis of their definition of the particular problem. They frequently car- 
ried out extensive literature searches j visited schools, and interviewed per- 
sonnel in the school district. Five of the ten planning tteams gathered data 
from the school/community by means of survaj^; in this way, approximately. 
2500 community and staff members participated indirectly in shaping the plan- 
ning proposals. ^ 

Why did the planning teams fail to use, to any significant extent, the 
work of the task forces? A major reason seems to be the limited usefulness 
of the task force reports to^the defiiiition of problems and the generation of 
solutions chosen by the planning teams^ Besides^ there is evidence that the 
work of the planning teams did not fit a rational model of planning. 

From the team coordinators^ description of their planning activity, 
alternative solutions were seldom explored formally. In some cases, the pro- 
posed solutions ^'emerged'' from the data-gathering -process itself^ This was 
particularly true when surveys of parents, students, and teachers were util- 
ized. For instance, a planning team which explored alternative teaching en-= 
vironments at the elementary level offered as its "solution-' the fact that the 
results of its survey ha^ Indicated that while some people liked ■'structured 
schools", others liked "open classroom^"; others liked "individualized and 
prescriptive schools"; and so on. Another team charged with reviewing exist- 
ing administrative practices and procedures and recommending alternative 
structures and processes of administration reduced its charge to the carrying 
out of a survey of administrative needs and its main recommendation was that, 
smce about 50 percent of the respondents perceived central administrators as 
"very ineffective" or "ineffective there was a need to understand the reason 
for this perception. 

« 

/ In other cases, the eventual redefinition of the problem led to the 

formulation of "its solution; that is, the planning proposal. An example of this 
was the case of the curriculum plinning team. Unable to follow its charge, 
which included among other tasks the desipi of a procedure to integrate K-12 
curriculum offerings, the team redefined its charge to arpie for the creation 
of a curriculum commission, to be composed of citizens, parents, and school 
staff* Once the "problem" was so defined, its "solution" dealt with the pos- 
sible membership and functions of such a commission. 

Although the main^ole of the planning teams was that of contributing 
proposals to a long=range educational plan, the teams carried out their work 
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in Isolation from one Mother, Over the life of the planning teams, only two 
general meetings took place, and little information was exchanged on their 
specific activities. On the other hand, planning team members were gener- 
ally pleased with their involvement in the project and did not show an interest 
in learning what other teams were doing or in seeing that the DMT would in- 
corporate all of their proposals^in the long-range plan and that the Board of 
Education would accept or implement their recommendations. It appears that 
^ an Important reason for the involvement of many participants was not the out-* 
comes that would be generated by Project Redesign (i.e. , ^^educational change") 
but the pleasure of participating in planning deliberation', in and of itself, * 

■ ■ " ^ - 

While yie work of the planning teams was hardly the regular rational 

•process in which alternative solutions were evaluated and the various proposals 

advanced in terms of their general fit in a comprehensive long-range plan, the 

DMT - and particularly the project staff - gave a great deal of attention to the 

level of specificity the proposals would have. After intensive consideration, 

they decided that all proposals to be included In the long- range plan would be 

formulated as '^operational goals^^ The term ^'operational goar* was defined as 

"a description of the desired future possible for' the organization within a time 

span of from two to five years, *' (47) Team coordinators attended a meeting 

In which the term was further clarified by mean^ of examples^ and they were 

also given Individual help in phrasing the reo^inendations. The decision to 

have "operational goals" was justified by project staff by the need to have *^the 

^ right level of abstraction V and not to have the proposals ^'either too abstracjt or 

too specific It was thought that the forthcoming public debate on the proposals 

would be fostered by this level of specificity. 



Analysis 

The work of the task forces and the pltoning teams reflects the lim= 
ited rationality that characterized the planning process of Project Redesign* The 
performance by the task force and planning team members bears on the three 
hypotheses of the Rational Model only indirectly. However, the behavior of the 
superintendent toward these groups would have been expected to be dtfferent un- 
der each of th$ three hypotheses. The superintendent's behavior toward the plan- 
ning teams must be considered as critical , because their products were to be the 
proposals by which "educational change" would be accomplished* 



■ y ' 

* Stromquist, Ibid^ For an expanded description of the process of planning car- 
ried out at the planning team level, see Rudolph Johnson and Nelly Stromquist, 
"Participatory Educational Planning! Report of a Field Experiment", paper pre- 
sented at the AERA annual meeting, San Francisco, April 1976. 
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AcGording to Hypothesis One, the superintendent should have given 
as much publicity as possible to the reports of the task forces and the pro- 
posals of the planning.teams. In this way, observers In other districts would 
have seen Lhe^*proriuets" aoniing from an innovative project,' This the super- 
intendcmt did not da. On the pthor hand, he did not have to do it^ beuaufic the 
prbjcct staff took uare of that. A great deal of emphasis was In I'act plauud 
on printing all the reports Md makhg them available at no cost. In addition, 
the project director joined the consultantshlp circuit and attended numerous « 
meetings and presentations where he spoke of the "uniqueness" and "achieve- 
ments" of Project Redesipi. todirectlyj then, Hypothesis One is supported, 

\ ' Under Hypothesis Two > the superintendent's intention would have 
been to place all participants and critics in a central place. As time went by, 
he became less and less interested in the project. In an interview on February 
5, 1975, he eKpressed concern triat the project was not attracting more teachers 
and Bt^f,^but seemed to believe that it had done quite well in reducing the num- 
ber 0t critics. 

"By and large, people who worked in Project Redesipi came / 
«to be very supportive of the schools and were equally sup- 
portive of change where it was necessary. .... It was a vehicle 
for people of divergent views to soften one another; now (there) 
was tolerance for other views. People who came in were 
active in the community and with fairly strong views. When 
they went back, they hpd a different story to tell* " 
" - , ^ . ' ■ *' 

The superintendent expressed the belief that the participants in Pro= 
Ject Redesign had become "missionaries" as they had "understood the problems 
of the district"* Yet, when he was asked to name some of these individuals, he^^ 
could mention only one, and even so, he mispronounced the name. There we^f^ 
only 18 critics (or 8 percent) among the task force and planning team members. 
In terms of attracting actual critics, Project Redesign, then, did not seem to 
te very successful* However, the superintenden t felt it had done quite well in 
recruiting and transforming critics. We believe that this supports Hypothesis 
Two* 

According to Hypothesis Three, the superintendent should have heen 
quite concerned In reading the output of the task forces and finding out what 
products were coming from the planning teams. Data fronrtnterviews with him' 
reveal that he had read the task force reports, some in more detail than others , 
but that^he was only moderately familiar with the activities of the planning 
teams* In conversations with him In June, after six months of planning team ^ . 
activities, it appeared that the superintendent did not taiow how many teams 
there were nor what subjects were being treated. 

When we Interviewed the superintendent agaiii in December, 1975, he 
maintained that he had ", . . , .kept aware of a good deal of Project Redesign' 
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through casual remarks. You learfl to listen* However, as noted by his 
l^havior in appointing additional citizen committees, he was either unaware 
of some plminlng teams or choie to ignore their products. There was no 
discussion of the plannmg teanis' recommendations , jilther by the iuperln- 
tendent or the Board, In sum, there was little evidence in the superintend- 
ent's behavior toward the task forces andihe plaimlng teams to suggest that 
his mam^motivatlon toward the project was to create major and drastic 
educational reforms. It is possible that he might have considered the pro- 
ducts of the task forces and the planing teams to be of poor quality and thus 
useless to him, li such was the case, he kept this opinion to himself. 



VII, THE LONG-RANGE PLAN - . 

In July i 1974, barely six months after the planning teams had 
started to function^ the superintendent announced his decision to retire. Be- 
cause the MCSD was a.^Uighthouse district*% the Board initiated a nation-wide 
search to hire a new superintendent. The brochure printed for his recruit-^ 
ment described Project Redesipi, as ^^an extensive long-range planning program". 
It stated that the project would submit to the Board of Education a Master Plan 
'Tor consideration in the spring of 1976". 

When the new superintendent came to the district In April 1975, he 
spoke to the project director and apparently stated his expectation to see such 
a plan because J after the meeting, the director exclaimed, "My God! We have 
nothing to show him, The planning teams had been requested, In November of 
1974, to formulate their proposals for the long-rmige plan In thp form of opera- 
tional goals. By April, 1975, most planning teams had presented their respec- 
tive operational goals to the DMT, butlhere was no sense of urgency in prepat- 
ing the plan. The arrival of the new superintendent precipitated a frantic activi-^ 
ty to draft It, / 

The writing of the long-range plan paralleled the process by which 
the Convening Committee prepared its report. It was noted in an earlier sec- 
\ tion of this paper that most of the Convening Committee recommendations had 
been written by its Steering Committee, which had presented several drafts for 
approval to the rest of the Committee, In the case of the long-range plan, the 
fuil-tlme members of the project strff served as the,de facto steering commit- 
^\ tee of the DMT, They presented eight drafts for approval to the DMT members 
\ut, essentially^ they wrote the long-range plan. In doing so, the staff incor- 
porated in toto the operational goals advocated by some planning teams; in other 
instances, they chose from among the operational goals presented by some of 
the other planing teams; and in still other caseSj they developed operation^ 
goals which seemed necessary to include, in the light of what they had perceived 
as a need or preference in some of the task force reports, or in conversations 
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between the project staff and Board members. In all, the staff devoted ap-^ 
proximately two months of intense work to writing the plan, ^ Later, the 
director was to say that he could , * claim authorship of two-thirds of 
the yellow sections", which contained the proposals of the long-range plan. 

I The long-rmige plm^ which was officially called the *Workmg 
Draft of the Ix?ng- Range PIml--, contained in its final version 36 operational 
goals* Table 1 presents these goals as listed in the plan and gives iitforma- 
tlon about the Implementation details accorH^anylng each goal. As cmi be 
seen, the goals were somewhat vague: 18 of them did not mention the body or 
persons in charge erf their implementation, and in only 3 cases was an actual 
cost figure cited. ^ Although It attempted to be a long-r^ge plan, many of its 
proposals seemed addressed to the immediate present, with no elaboration of 
how they would tie in witti some other proposals or desired situations. Nine- 
teen of the goals did not specify a date for implementation and, thus, were pre- 
• sumably long-term proposals; 10 of them were to be implemented within one 
year; 6, within two years; and 1 within 5 years. 

Reflecting that several proposals underwent substantial modification 
in the process of being ^^fitted'^ into the long-rmge plan, data from interviews 
with the coordinators of the 10 planning teams and the DMT chairman showed 
that the planning teams could claim "direct- ■ authbrship of 20 of the proposals 
and -indirect*- (1, e. , perception of some similarity or recognition of some of 
their own influence) of 11 of the operational goals. The DMT asserted ditcct 
authorship of 7 of the proposals. Five could not be recognized as their own by 
any of these respondents. 

Despite the fact that the DMT Incorporated into the long-range plan 
some of its own operational goals, its leader said, **The DMT has always been 

' an edithg, or reviewing, body. They always felt that the master plan was not 
really theirs. They never felt emotionally committed. " This person said that 
the master plan was *like jumping on a train the last 50 miles from a 2,000- 

^mile trip* We never had a chance to put it together. B is a collection of 36 
operational goals; it's not a coherent, integrated long-range plan. It would 
have taken an impossible amount of time. " (48) 

The .platmlng teams were given ample freedom to define their charges 
Mid propose solutions, yet the eventual operational goals which represented 
their manyi^onths erf work were not, in general, controversial. Eight of the 11 
groups at work (i.e. , the lO planning teams wd the DMT) thought their propos- 
als *Wdressed the needs and concenis €& teachers"; were "extensions of what 
we have been doing"; "echoed a need this community has been expressing for 
the last twenty years"; or "represent an improvement over the present situa- 
tion". ^Two team leaders described their proposals as innovative because these 
were "trying to make the educational system more responsive to changing needs* 



TABLE 1-OPmTIONAL'GOALS IN THE LONG-BANGE PLAN, BY BP^ \ 

■ ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ u ■ 

QOkL ' . ' ■ TOMENTATION DETAILS • 

Main Implementor ' Coit Date of Implementation 



U . ■ , ^ 

New pupil aiiasiment procedurei 
shall be made available to primary 
teachsrs on a voluntai^ basis, 

U 

, l^o'elementary classroom teachers 
on special assipment shall be ap- 

.pointed to aieist clasiroom teachers 
in Lanpage Arts and Mathematics, 

y 

The Lanpage Arts faculty at the 
secondary level shall establish spe- 
oifio long-range objectivia aid indi- 
cators for meeting those objectives 
I related to improvement in writing 
; and oral skills, These objectives 
and proposed mdicators should be 
reported to the Board through the 
Administration within one year of 
adoption opis goal. 

lA ■ 

Each secondary school shall develop 
' a plan and take initial steps toward 
sipificantly increasing personaliza- 
tion of the educational experience, 
based on an appraiiai in whicli stu- 
dents are included,^ 



Unstated 



Unstated 



"Minimal out-of-pocket ; Unstated , 
expinses," i 



"Resourcis should bi 
reallocated, " 



Unstated, * ''To begin 
Jaiuary, ,19??," 



''Language Arts Faculty at 
the seconda^ level, " , - 
^ Reiponslbillty of Imple- 
mentation under 
Asst, Supt, for Ihstrue- 
tional Bervices, 



"Unknown atthis time/' Unitated, ! "Not later 
: ! than September, 19f6J" 



St,aff In each secondary 
school, 



Unstated 



Unstated 



1.5 . 

, The Guidanos arid Counseluig 
. Depsfftmmts shall assess 
report OQtiie usefulness of, 
self-concapt tavfintories af- 
fecting leataing, ' 

.-U - 

Staff development Vogpame 
for teachers of early adoles- 
cents shall be offered that em- 
phasize practical mithodi of 
wsrkiii| with students haviog 
difficult^. , 



Main taplemeiitdr 



mPLEMENTAOT DETAIL^' 

, . Cost Date of Implf mAtation 



GuidaaGe and Couoieluig 
DepaTtiilent 



2.1 : 

. Within one year the Board ^lll ■ 
approve the installatioii of a 
lensmg systain to provide data 
as nieded on pereeived needs, 
operatini goals and bu^et : 
^apriorities, 

2J 

An Ad Hoc Committee appointed 
% the Supemtendent shall pre- 
sent comprehensive recomnienda- 
tionsto the Board for making the 
loOal school the baaic unit of 
e^eational manaiement. 



Unstated 



"A rdtatiji| staiidini cobi- 
mittee of teaehers. admln- 
istmtorS, oitizens, studente, 
iupported by a staff persons " 



An "ad hoc coniinittee''ooiii- 
posed of teaoheis and admin- 
istrators 



immal' 



"Mttimal" 



'iSjOOO/year^' 



Unitated 



tlnstati 



Unstated 



Unetated 



^ 




2.3,; : • 

a mmB of suppor^nf the 
BoaW of Edue'atiotfiii its cur- 
piciita riiponsibllity, f e ■ 
propose toe foimato of a 
District Currlculiiin Comrois* 
sioii ieoniposed rf profesiion^ 
st^f Mtoi pafents, and 
stttdeii6i, , 



fofbudpt 
l)§.m= ' 
)roposals 
. over the next five years that 
ped|ce ttie ratio of ADA reve- 
ttHi base expeiiditiires per stu- 
dittt to 1,5, tiines the average 
state c[uallty education support 
level, 

rhe'Dunbei of total staff mem- 
kr& (F,T,Lj per stiident shall 
be linked to earollnifiiit, A ■ 
change exceeding H| shall be 
fegarded as achaaie in policy ' 
, and siall reqmre Board action, 



-ears the inanage- 
ment of all Human Services in 
, the 'Wstpict shall be cooidln' . 
J_'^ated'by one departnieiit, 



Main IiDplementor 



A "eommission" composed 
of profesBlonal staff mem- 
bers, parents, and etudinti 
ftisisted by professional 
'stiff support, , 



"Those lepDsible for 
'bpdgit conitructloii''.',,: 



IJnstated. * To be the 
respoiislbiiity of the Aeat. 
Supt, for Bus', Serdces/ 
Ooeratlons , i . 



IJnstated. * Tabel the res- 
pGiieililltjr of tiii Director 
ofGuldence ' 



MPLEMlNrATION DEM ■ • " ' 

Coit _ Date QftogleBientation 



"i,0fiO/year" 



stated 



Unstated 



Uiiatated 



Unstated' 



■Unstated 



Uiistated, * "Current' 



ears' 



5t 



■ a > 



GOAl 



Main Iinplenientoi 



■ B/ fall, im, t^&^sm shall ta- 
plem^t the Callfomaltati Master 

• ■ ■ 

Plan IS detailed in the North itoti 
. _ Clapa Coimty Corapieieafilve Plaii 
forSpflcial laiicatloa, 

' The Tecefttdevel(^Mt of, staff- 
''■ gtudent-parentadvlsttrjrgroupiiii 
ichoolsmdtlepartffleiits, andes- . 
peolally in Spicial Education j. shali 
be officially encoura|edia District 



2,9 



oneyear, anei orfmisa- 
tional'arrangiineat sliallte created' 
to coordinate out inaay progranis 
relied to Ixploratory Ej^eriencl, 
^oA/Study, Caieer AMieness, ; 

eal Trainiiig, 



Umtated 



Uytated, %'TobetheV 
reipQfliibilLtyofthe Bs^ 
partmeiit of hstructloiial 
Seme is,-' 



2.10 ^ 
lyithin one year, factors respongible 
for teaciierpercfiptioa of Dietrict 
adminiitritiott skll k identifiii- 
andrepoited, Proposals shalibe. , 
made to improve the relatlonBhi|i; 



MPL^INOTION DETAILS 
■ Cost ' ' 



Unstatfid 



r.o 
0 J 



Unstated 



Unstated 



Unitated 



Unstated 



Mt of toipieDnentatiDH 



"E7 fall of 



Unstated 



onrfeir; 



insnt;i,r« pi^g year, 



I 
I 



ERIC 



GOAL 



MPLIMENTAM DETAILS 



2,11 • ■ 

Uslflg tha Atoiiiiitrativi Needs 
Study as aitiituig place, tli tti- 
trictj iider the leadeisliip of tie 
Superintendent, shall initiate a pro- 
grijD'iimii at clariflcition ol role 
afldiliiie mMiferaeiit for principili., 



1.1 

During i97H6, PAUSD skill Mi^ 
ite a compretoivi, opeii-M^^^ 
spteni of staff development. : 



itiegfor ' 



3 J 

.^'■goiBgopflration& 
shall baused as 
staff developinent, 

Prloeipds §hall eniMe teacliers to 
jpend at if ail one teadiing toy per 
year obsirvig m tk clasirooms of 
other teacheis, either wltliiii thii 
District or nearby, 

During 1975-76, a coDfepce for all 
primary teaclieri iliairbe held to 
identtfy, examlnep and interpret 
changes in thi role of primary 
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Maiii IinplemeatQr 



Uiiitited 



Unstatfd 



"pfiiicipils" 



Unfit ied 



Coif 



"Uadsr the leadership of 
theSiipemtendint", . 
* ''Asio, Supt, hii bepn 
. dewlopmint of a manage- 
mentprograffl," 



Umtated 



"Slpifloant ijivistment 
.of resources" 



Unstated 



nitatid 



"Some staff in-seryice 
funds should be used, 



Dateoftaplementatim; 



Unstated, * "Being imple* 
mentednow/' 



Unstated 



stated 



"DuriiigliTHI" 



6i 



I 

0 

I 



GOAL 



\ 'vlPLEMEKTATION DETAILS ' , 
lainlmplenientor. Cost ' DatHf toplimsntation 



B^Siptember,i&fl, a Tiichers' 
Center for ilettaQtary clasii:oom, 
teaebiTs sliall be egtablislied, 



Unitated 



Within two years,, the Diitrict shsll 
. have oipaized a Parent Education 
pro|iain4i each local school. 

3,7 

He' school dlftrlct shall|ive reiiewed 
; empbasls:tt devalopiftg ^Ell^ 
.;:decisioii*iflaklBf skills civlefe- 
31 oiisibility by providing opportuni- 
''%ts to participate ioall significant 

decision-inakiii| situatioas and 

DuElQg 19T5-?6^ the District shall : 
study Mdiiialcipropoiali for fur- 
■ theriXpaiisioiiaMcooWliiation of : 
irolnateetprofraini, 

k systeinatip plaii to provide altema- 
tive eleminla^ learning eivironm^rts 
shall be developed aiid iniplemented.: 
during tlie next tw to three years, 



''Supervision, finding, 
and admMstrfltion can be 
through Adult Education. ' 

Unstated 



^ "Coiti incurred would 
be in buildiiii operation 
and milntinance*,. other 

,1 

■| epniie should beds- 
I rived from reallocation ' 
of ixiiting prograni 
budgeti." . . 

. i 

I 

Unstated . i 



By September, 1976," 



Unstated, *PTA Council 
# preset; a report^ 



.■Unstated, *"Tojetlie 
reapousibiliti of the Research 
Specialist, " 



J 



ears.' 



Unstated 



Unstated 



Unstated, "Not needed''' 



Cnstatad 



"Within the MSf two years," 
*,"Data collection to begin in 
tlie 1976-71 school ysir, " 



mi 



ain ImDlementor 



MPLEMENTATION DETAILS" 

Cost Date of Implimentation 



UMtated, * "Cabinet tc 
pTiSint report," . 



Bffall, 1976, Middle Schools ikall |, Unstated - , Unstated 

be,estabHshedto maetniqrete 

the educational, sodal, and psyclo- I 

logical needa of the early adolis- \ • ■ ' 

cents iiiour Distcict, . I , ' , 

4.3. ■ ^ ; 

■ Wltliin five years, a system of 
coBipetency-based educatip shall 
be developed,* piloted, ad a deci- 
sion inade to expand or drop tie ap- : * 
preach for Palo Alto, ■ 

Within thref years, the oppjftiJiiitjf . Unstated. Unstated, 
foriileastoiie-half of ourhigh 
lehool studenta to participite m 
plaiined, on-or-off-campu3 work or 
oareer-related experieiice'sliall be 
divalopsd, 

Within two jears, the PAUBD shall Unstatid. / i Unstated 

establish District-wida stanidardi ' .1,; 

indprocedureifor accreditiai off^ ■ , 
canipus'tcadfniic acbievemeiit, ^ , 

^^he Adult Educatioii prograiiHhall . "By training voluiiteers Unstated 
be ej^anded at rnlximiinii^vek (Operational Goal 3, 6), prO" 
ffiittid by law to serve botli iaternal vldln|^staff developinent ■ 
afliexternaLieeds that have beea (Opej'atioiiaMoJrt;j.l), 'ierv- 
tto, ' ' ' • ingaeiuorcitizensM,'' 



r- "Byfall,lB76 



Unstatid, * ''No in- 
vestment needed, 



e years, 



ee years. ' 



iars,' 



Unstated^ . 



6 



GOAL 



Main Impleinentor 



mEMENTATIONMTAILS'-^ ^ /' 
3St ' , Elate of InpleRie: 



4.7 

Hi usifulneig and aeceptability of 
cQinsiunity schools within tlie PAUSD 
shall hi -testlQ by the eitabhshnieQt 
of a pilot GoanuDity ichool during 
item ; ■ 


Unstated : ' 


si 

* ■ ■ 

■ Unfitated. *"A; ■ 
$26,40Dbudp.tper ■/ 
year, " ■ 


"During 19?5^?6" ■ . 


5.1 . ^ ■ 

A Director of Prograin Eviluation 
shpll be appoiflted for the Distrleti 


''Ilie District.."' 


,; , "A budget-shbuld be 
. diVilopid'," . >. . 


* 

■ , 5 

" ■ -s ■ ■ 

fcated ; 


y' •. ■ . ;' v. . 

The BearcioE EduQatio4,tbrpughthe 
Adninistralion, shall receive re- 
ports on seleetid fflijor programs 
prepared by the Director of Evdua= 
tion,and adininifltrative pirionnel . 
responsible for progranis, oa a 
scliedulff igreed on/liy the Superin- - 
teadent and Presi#it of the Board, 


■ "The Director of Evalua" ^ 
tion, and AdministratlVB 
personnel, " ' 

.' 


' Covered by. 5.;l f ;. \ - 

\ ' ^'^■^■■= .■■ ^ 

, " ■■ i . 


- ■ ' " ^ fl -i ; 


5,3 

Tralnini programs in program ' . 
evaluation skills for staff aiiall be 
doaMcted beginning 1976-??. 


"The Director of Evalua- 
tion should have a major 
responiibility," : , , , 


Covere.d by 5. 1 


Beginning i9f5-76'- 


5.4 ^ ^ - ■ . 
Each elpentary lehool, each de= 
pariweht itt'secondary schoolSi and 
each ieparately''funded dapirtment 


"The Director of Proiram 
Evflluation," ' ^ , 


.Covered. 6y 5, 1 - ; 

■ ■ : . V~ ' ;,; 


if 

Unstated 

"■ ! 


at tiie^pistrict level ihall maintain a' 
propm^eviluation model.at both 
program improvement and decision- 
making leyeli,., 


1 


■ ' a 





■ *'McatesM inddification to the Operntioiial Goal made whep it was presented to the Boiiril for its official action. 
.ERIC ^ 



I 

&3 



or "gave parents more insight into the schools and asked Individualised pro- 
grams for special children*'* Only one team coordinator categorized his team 
proposals as contrDVerslaU In his opiniorii the proposals were ^^causLngthe 
■ district to respond to state action'^ by forcing the district to react to possible 
court directives regarding educational finance, ^ 

The opliit^s of members of the Board of Education and the ccnLral 
.office adniiniatratx^rs regardlhg the 'proposals were not unlike those of the teant 
coordinators. Both groups thought the plan dealt with the most importaiit is- 
sues bf the district. An admiriistrator expressed disappoliitnneiit at not seeing 
more ''controverslar' and "innovative^' proposals. Most of the proposals were 
seen by mbst administrators as addressed to/'chajiges already under way in the 
distriot^'. The new supermtendeiit seemed to share these opinioiisi 

v I was pleaseci (with the loiig- range plan) but, in sonne waySj 
it fell short of Initial expectations, with the fiituring and 
th ink tajiks « I eKpected it to be more penetratingi tb>ro- ^ 
pose more fundaniental bhanges^ rather than the patchwork 
that it iB^ i^,%lt is a series of reconinneiidatlons. They did 
not intend to pull thein all together and show the relations 
be tween the goals; that's a task for sonneone elsee (49) 

The long- range^p Ian was presented^to the Board of Educatioii in tw^o 
full sessions^ one m September arid the second in October* Meinbers of the 
planining teams - which had ceased to fuiictloii after writing their operational 
goals - took part in these presentatlonPi thus giving the project its umal 
"partleipatory^^ aura, Affer presentation of the operational goals ^ the DMT 
asked the Board of Educa^pn to adopt a proposed procedure for '^orderly con- 
sideration bf the operational goals According to this procedure, the Board 
would deal with the goals in the following orden 

" (1) Those which can be agreed upon and adopted quickly* 

(2) Those for which there is relatively high agreennent 
' ' ^ but still (ha\ u ) a need for staffyconimunity coni- 

menti with the likelihood of sonie revision and 
further development before adoption^ 

, • (3) Those which are more complex and call for the 

most thorough review by staff and Community and 
then m^re developmental work in response to that 
mput^O) n 

This procedure was urianirnously accepte<5l by the Board of Education, 



. Though no f oririal declsioa wm rnade, the Board requested the super- 
ijiterideiit and his cabinet to comment on the long-range plan. Fiye dates were 
selected for cabinet discussion of the plan^ It had blen superlhtsndent's Inten-^ 
tion to give -top priority'' to the plan, but after some intensive discussion^ the 
cabinet felt the task was Mery complex. In a meeting ^vith the district staff on 
' Octpber 8, the super^tendent had already remarked that the proposals were 
''well thought out'- arid that he had been ''struck by the amount of human energy 
that would required to Impleinent thejin", 

■ The cabinet began an in-depth discussion of the plani goal by go , 
but afterUhe fouyth operational goalj the superintendent suggested another pPt- 
eedurej Arguirtg that "a tremendous amount of process worl^is going to be re=^ 
/quired to close the gap^ between what the Board and cabinet taiow how to deal 
^ with arid what thiey want he suggested presenting the Board with a list of "safe 
bp© rational goals' %vhich he deflried as ''goals we have arrived at as not pre^ 
seating complicatlor:^s as we attfempt to shape\:^ajor changes J- (51) 

In py^paration for the study session to be held on Noveniber 4^ when 
the ^ard would have its first formal discussion with the superintendent and 
top-level administrators about the plan, the, project director sent to the Board 
a memorandum stating that while *'the cabinet has not coinpleted an ln=depth 
analjj^sis of each goai '', it believed that : . » 

; 3-'^ *\ ,^ ,^ there are some operating^oils that might be dealt 
with early because the goal is either i 

' \ 1, consistent with present or anticipated activitier^ 

2, not likely to cost enough to present a probleni; 

3, not likely to divert much time f rom current or / 

normal work n^Tsignriients. '* (32) ^ ' , 

The memorandum said tliat the cabinet had thus selected 10 operational^ goals ^ 
It noted that at the meetng in svhii^h the Board had receivred the Jong-range plan, 
they had indicated wlllin ritess to dpal irrirnediatoly with 17 of the goals. Four of 
these goaLlSj the director . itcn happencc' also to be among the 10 chosen by the 
cabinets , ^ 

V 

. f During the lengthy discussion that took place in the study session/ 
the Board and the cabinet/ 'as well as the project representativ^Si expressed 
two major concerns: the need to be responsive to the people who had partici-^r'; 
pated in Project Bedesign,;^and the need to deal with a currpnt and important 
problem the district %vas facing duetto declining enrollnnent - nan^ely, the clos- 
-ure of three elementary schoors. It was decided, Ln.^consequence, to adopt 
tentatively the four goals that were present on. both the Board and cabinet lists . 
The Board president recomrhended adding a fifth grnlj which concerned her ^^ry 
much, and a sixth was.added because 'It already had been done Additionally^ 



it w/as decided to postpone discuseloii on -the plan ^ntil Febriiarye The super- 
tetendeiit had stated convinomgljr tha I. ^ 



"Right noWs we are in a JcindvOf jog Jam, It (the plan) ^ hap- 
pens to be dumped In our lap at an uapropltlous tlnne. The 
Cabinet will be fairly liiTiited unless yoii tell us't^ charige 
our priorities, I feel very good with the Project Redesigii 
product, I say It oncej^ twice^ th^ee tiiiias^ I-m tryiiig to 
find time to deal with-it. For adWj let-s show acceptance 
aad commitment- " (53) 



Analysis ' " ^ ■ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

( \ ^ ^ ^ . k^:. ^ ■ ^ . 

[ In' teriiis of the application of the national Models It muelJ.be note4 

^^that the key, actor (i.e;/, the superiatejident) changed durmg a crucial ph^ise 

of the projedt^ namely/ when the! was prepared. Since the nmw ■ 

, iiuperiiitend|^mt found Project Redesign ^vhen he took the iob iii the MQSDs it is 
jia4:fl^|ir'aE(^ -0 Ir in'any oflhe motivations the f termer' >^ 

]^4^i/(^^^^^^^^^4^^ might has^^ad. NonethelesSp it is still pQSBible to examme 
■''^^.^M^the ''rationality'' of the actions that took place^ 

The new Mperiiitendent^a maiii k ^ 
1 of closure. He. did not have reason to identiiy with the':prDjecfe nor to feel ^ 
^ responsible. |pr its success. He pressed for prbduction pf the long-ran^e plan 

and this he obtiiiied. In conversations with the project staff and DMT memH&f#, 
1 / he eKpressed his desire to act on the repoitiinaiidationSt but at an OatDber meet^ 
lag with the district mld-lavel niaiiagettieat, he announced that Project Redesign 
^ would end as- of Januhry 1976, In other words,^ while he had finalntaiiied that 
he was very supportive of the project, he declared it disbande^ at a very crucial 
tinie: the products were just b^glnhlng to be discussed' when it was decreed that 
the body that had originated them no longer skIb ^ ; ^ 

' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ \ . :' . 

Pibliclyi the iuperintendent allowed the presentation of the plaji to 
the Board, in two long repilarsess ions?, ^Iso, he let the Board endorse. a pro- 
cedure to deal with the long-range plan, but later he subtly Introduced reasons 
V forego this procedure. Wiile before, the Board ^as to d^al irnniediately ^ 

mth the goals by order' or^greement on them, the superinteiident now recom- 
mded postponing consideration of the plaji for four rnonths. As mentioned ^ 
.earlier^ he argued that district priorities made It necessary to face the p^rob- 
lem^ of school closures firsts ^ " ■ ^ / 

' Whil^t^^schpol closUrft Issue was Imp 

; = ^ ous cabinet meetfi^fs.at which the long-range plan wis discussed suggest that 
-'^[^ there was reluct^ce on the part of both the juperlntendent and the cabinet to 
^ embark upon a thorough examination and siibsequent Implementation of the pro- 
posals contained in the long-range plan. Earlier cabinet concerns made . . 




reference to ''budget pribilties'' the plm would brlrig about, and the "debilitating 
effect thla woulB have on the staff", as well as the -'ttme problem'^j since tliere 
was no "staff to do this- (54 ) At a later meeting,' cabinet reluctance to deal 
with the plan centered on the issue of whether the community should tell tlie ad- 
nPinietrators what to do. Cabinet niembers made 'such Temarks usi 

- ' I am unGomfortable with the fact that the Board and the 
DMT. will lay a plan on us the adnihiistratione " 

I thought it would be a dreani type of tfilng, ^' ^ 

(W.^) can't let people Influence onljr when^^J^^ 
hits them, li you want accountability ypu must have 
authority granted^ If the comniunlty wants an aQCQUnt-- 
ability trip, then we must try to understand v/^^^ 0fy^ve 
buying ajid what it costs, ^ " (Eniphasis ad^ed^M^ (55) 



It was also at this riieeting that the declq^^^#iTiade to give the 
' Board a list rf K goals >whlch the ca&hiet would pr5se%V^g^ "goals' we haveji^r- 
^rivad at as h jresentlng majors coin pile at ions as atSejiipt to shape niajor 
chaiiges"^ (56)^ Cabinet transcrlptsj how^ever, .giye evidence that the pyocediire 
by which these 10 operationat goals^ w^ete ^selected was' bHef^-a^^ basedj^n 'e?<- 
pediericy. The superintendent "simply asked.cablnet members to Taiipj^^^l^ 
hands to show, whether they Saw any major objections to feach qpe.ratioii^ 
The 10 goals selected were those which rebelv^^d ainajorl 
least six affirmative votes from the ll-perspia^cabiriet; Th^ entire pt*op^e6#^^^^ 
took about half an hours - ' 

- ' - " / ^ . ..• V ^ 

The behavioT of the Board "in .dpaHn^ with the plan also sho%C^s limitetl 
^jrationallty, Jn accepting the superintenHeht*s niotion^^^'^^ acfcion on the plan, 

did 3101 evaluate Kls assertion that/he needed four months to deal with the 
problem of School closures. Second, the Board's deciston to ■act o|i the 4 goals 
that appeared on the lists of the cabinet and the Boarfctts^lf sfieni to.have beeg,; 
an easy coinproiniiefl, Rather than to argufe wliether the oablnet-s criteria or ^^^^ 
dealing .with the goals were or were not apprqpriatej they cHose the path of ^ 
least resistance: those goals agreeable to both parties, Thirds the Board clici 
.riot asS< why the superintendeiit had decided to disband Project Redesign as of ^ 
JaJiuary 1^ 1976. After all|^^was the Board which was supposed to give offi- 
cial appraTal for major dedlS . "TI^"'^' 

WTiy did the Board behaft^^in this fashion ? In "retrospect, It seem&j:^ :s,;i;^vSk^ 
< tAat the Board was qul^e conceTn^^ith tl^e prospect of closing three element* - ■ '-- 
ary scJioolSe It was.goir^ to be a difficult decision because most parents In the 
community wanted their neighborhood school to reinaiii opeu,^; ■ BesideSj Project 
Redesign had operated outside the mainstream gif district activities and was riofc 
seeri as proposing measures vitally linked to the MCSD's survival or even 
naalntenance. In following the superintendent's reconiriiendation, the Board took 



aseneible posture, one satlsfactorJr^to Inost parties and one that seemed rela- 
tively free of search time ah.d. costs. .. 



^ni. THE TATE OF THE PL ANfflNG PROPOSALS 

By tlie time the plaa came up for Board actloii again, it was March, 
1976. The planning teams had been dlsbajided for at least 10 months md the 
DMT had not met slAca December 1975, The^olunteer participants were no ' 
longer there. Under the pracess that Hraa.uied for dealing wltl^ the plan - a, ^ 
process recoxnmended by the director itthe pronnp ting of the superintendent - 
the Board rev^lewed the operational goals by dealing with a group of thonj at a 
time. Table 2 shows the goals bf timeline and action (i.e, , acceptanGe or re- 
jection ) by the Board,, , \ ' ■ , 

. TABLE 2 - ^ ' 

OPEBATIONAL GOALS BY rMBLINE AND D^^ 

^ ^ : ^ - . (a) (b) 

Bresenter . Time No. Goals^ ^Accepted^^ Rejected Declined .No Action 
...^ V- Preseated^ ^ >■ : ■ ^ ■ ^ 



Project 
Director 

Project 
Director 

Proj.Eea. 
Coord, 

Superin- 
tendent 



perin-^ 
tendent 



March 2 
May 4 
July 8 
Sept. 21 

^N^§^; 21. 



6 



6 



8 



2, 



1 1 . 



36 f'^^. li 



10 



(a) Eefera to goal about which the Board stated it should "decline to t^ke action' 

(b) Befers to. goal oil which m forinal decision took i 
(^') One ffoal was ;*tabled" indefiniielj^. • ■ 



. rable2slso retLects the fadinig innportance 61 the long- range pi aa. / /f 

The pToject director presented the first set of goals oti March 2^ 1976, Six 
' days latorj hews told by Ibe superiatendont that he was to be replaced by a 

fornier colLoague of the superintmdmt. When the second set o[ goals vmm pre- 
^scntcdj tho dlreclor was a lome duuk and mwB of his replaaemont had been an- 

iiounced^lii the local newspaper. By the lime the . third set af ^oals was presented . 

<Jiily 8), th.e dlrectoThad in o^ed.out of town and the projeut's research Goordin-- 
lator^presfated tlie goals* Although tlie proposals were stated to bdongto a draft 
.plmi, no re ^visions were made of the documerit,- On the coatrary, each subsequent 

dlsdusilon Ql the opemtlonal goals was mdf e superficial and brief than the pre- 

ced^ig one. By the time the last set was dealt with by the Board, deliberation on 
. each gdai a^^eraged slightly rnore thati one and one-half minutes of Board time. 

Table 3 lists the operaflonal goa.ls as prtsented and as finally acted upon, 

■ iris u^clear'^^ ati ppcrational goal jneaat, 

noted earlier, few of theni had implementation detaU attaatt|*^^ Even^acceptaiice 
by the Board of some of the goals was devoid of any c riterion by which to judge 
^hethe^^he goals were being Litiplemented or were attalalag their Intended Qutconnes 
Onlyt^yo ©f the adopted goals specified that a tfeport^cm their pTogress would be pife- 
sentedto the Board at a latex tlnae. In 10 cases, the Board '^declined to take ac->^ 
tlon^* oa the poal.^'^This v^ordlng waSj hi several instances^ a euphernlsni employed 
£o reject aa o^eratlbnal goah M/lthout any previous discussion, , 

An.-' " y-aia ' • 

ijftow call the behavior of the superlateiident ■and Board raembers toward 
ihe long-range plan be explained ? The superintenclent exlDressed detei-mlnatlon to 
2-ecelve a pEan and act iipon it,. Both things he did. rhere was little done by the 
Soard tha.t contradicted the'Superlnteiident's prefereaces. Tlie new superiatenclent 
brought rithhim his ovm pet of educational priofities^ and-hls own style of manage- 
rpeat,- He saw-spme Of.the recpEnCTendatloas of Project Bedesign, in agreement with 
his preferenceB, and others leading him Into what lif did not care'to examine or 
change, at least for the time bei|ig. V%ea the superinteadent liked one of the opera- 
tional goals > he quickly adopted it. In one" case , Ms adoption .of a proposal even 
preceded of Jlclaraction by the Board. Ironically, this goal - tiie creation of the' 
position of DiTectorof Rese&rch/ iEvaluation, and OflftnlzstionaL De's?elopment - 
s;vas one of the rnost expensiv-e, since it, necessitated a budget allocation of approxl-: 
mately $50, OOO a year. And the tact that the Rroject dlTector was appointed td this 
^ofa rnada this opemtloml goal lookUlce a set-up.. • , 

I:- 

\ On the other hrnd, it would be erroneous to characteTize the superln^ 

tendent^s tehayior to-ward che draft long-range plan as a position taksa independerttlj 
^ and in opposiiioi^'to other points of Vimw existirig in the commiinitjr. There wer^ ^ 



^ABLE 3 



OPEllATrONAL GOALS OF THE LOfJG^BANGE.rPLAN BY BOARD DECISION 

: • v r-.M/ ■■ ■ ■■■■■ 



GOAL 



BOARD DECISION 



FmST EOUNDj Actloii f ake . S/2/76 

1. The Language Arts;MSli'it ' at the 
secondary level shairastabLii i spe- 
cific long-range objectives aiii.. lidi- 
cators for meeting objectives ral i*^id 
to Improvement in writing afld oral 

skills. M# 1.3) ■ ■ i 

- !^:^^ With In Lu^o years , tli-e managemeiit 
of all huitinn services ia the district 
shall be coordinated hy one depart- 
ment. <#2. 6) ' 

3* Wlthiii one yearj a new orgMiza- 
tiorial arrangeinent shall be created 
to coordliiate prograins rel&ted to 
eKploratof jr e^eriance, w^ork^-stiidy, 
career aurarenesg, vocatloaail aiid tech- 
Meal training. ( #2t'9) ^ / ^ 

4* Durihg tills school year, the dis- 
trict shall study and make proposals 
for the further e^cpanslon and coor- 
dination of yolunteer pjograiris. 
(#3.8). 

5^ Witliln five years 5 a system of 
competency'-based education shall be 
developed^ given a tri^l riiii and a 
decision mafie to ejipmd or drop the 
approach, (#4,3) 

6» A director of program evaluation ^ 
shall be appointed for the district^ 
(#5.1) 



Accepted unanimous lyt The Superin- 
tendent said this activ^lty was "initi- 
ated by the Board last year and is -^^ 
nearing completiori. ^' 



Accepted unanimous'fy* 



Accepted unanimously. 



Accepted* amended: -'The Board con-- 
tinues to give tis support for the crea- 
tive use of volunteers in our school, 
district, 



Accepted unanimously^ If RISE grant 
is given, this will "cover part bf the 
goal", said the Project Director, . ^^^^^ 



Accepted maniniously^ The Superin 
tendent saids "This department has 
been created but the* scope of responsi 
bilities has not been deifined, " * 



OPEEATIONAL GO^LS OF THE LONG-RANGE PLAN BY' BOAED DECISION 



COAL 



SECOIND BOUN^D; Action takeii 5/4/76 



BOARD DECISION 



1, Two eleineritary classrooin teacheTs 
Oil sppedal assigriinerit sliall be appointed 
to assist classrooin teachers in Language 
Arts and Mathematics, (frl^ 2 ) 

2, The nurnber of total staff meinbers ^ 
(F/T, E^) per student shall be Ijiilced, 

to enrollrrient, A change exceeding^ 1% 
shall be regarded as a change In policy 
and shall required Board actloii^ 
(#2.5) 

3, Uslag the administrative needs stidy 
as a staTting place the District^ under the 
leaderihip of.the! Superintendent 5 shall 
initiate a progVam aimed at clai^lflcatloa 
of the role and time majiagerrient for prin- 
clpalB^ (#2.11) 



Not accepted, Adnrainistration should 
look for other rrieans to satisfy 
teaehers^' need for help^ 



4, A systematic plaii to provide alterna-- 
tive elementary learning environmerits 
shall be developed and implemented 
within the next two or three years, (#4.1) 



Accepted; anfiencl^d: '*The Board of 
Education/ shall consider the ratio 
of staff ineiTibers/ADA as part of its 
annual budgetary process, " 



Accepted; amended: The program Is 
under w.ays,;^p shall initiate^, " 
Is Tipta^ppli^aBle, ■■The Board sup-- 
ports tte Sup^i^Lntendent and his staff 
in thLe;inariag!?it^^ training program /.^ 
almed''at'Grarification of r and time 
management for principal " 

Accepted; amended^ -The Board of 
Education endorses the concept of pro= 
v^lding alternative elementary environ- 
ments, .and shall respond to requests 
for the fdrinatiori of nevC^ District-wide 
learning enviroamehts v/hit A iiave met 
the criteria set forth In Board ppUcy, " 
(Not voted upon,) 



S. By fall, 1976 middle schools shall be 
establtshed to meet more closely the 
educational^ social, and psychologicaU 
needs of the early adolescents in our 
District, (#.4.2) 

6 s The usefulness and r eceptability of 
coniriiuniti^^ schools within the pAUSD 
snsJl be tested by the establishnient of 
a pilot connmunity school durijig 1975-76^ 
(#4.:) . 



Board mer^bers acknowledged accompi- 
lishment of this goal.^' I 



Not approved* V 



ERIC 



' 0 



I 



OPBR^TIONAL GOALS OP THE LONG-RANGE PLAN BY BOARD DECISION' 
^ ^ GOAL . ' ■ . , BOARD DEC BION 



THIBD BOUNDr Atjttdn taken 7/8/76 



1, Ne'w pupil asses snient procedures shall 
be made available to primary tsachers on 
a voluntary basis»^f# U 1 ) 

2» The Guidarice and Counseling Depart-- 
nneJifc shall aisess and report on the use- 
fuiness of self -concept inventoriei 
af f 6c ting leaminge I « 5) 

3. During 1976--77p a conference for 
all prlinEry teachers shall be held to 
Ide^Btfy, exainirie^ and interpret changes 
in' ltt^,role of primary teachers « (#3*4) 

4* rhe school die trie t shall give renewed 
emphasis to developing student decision- 
maftuig skills and civic responsibility by 
providing opportunities to participate In- ;^ 
all 'significant declslon-mnking situations 
and orgiunizatloriai structui'es* (# 3 = 7 ) 

5. Within three years ^ the opportunity for 
at ioast one-half of our high sbhool students 
to participate in planned on-- or off-campus 
work or career- related eKperieno^ shall 
deiploped, (#4,4) 

6^ The Board of Education^ through the 
admlnist ration, shall receive reports on 
sslected major prog ram a prepared by the ^ 
Director of Evaluatioii and Administrative 
Personnel responEible for progranis on a 
schedule agreed to by the Superintenden.t 
and President of the Board, (#5.2) 

7, rraining programs in prograp evalua- 
tion skills for staff shall be conchicteds 
begmjlliis in 1976-77.'^ (#5.3) . 



Adopted, 



Not accepted^ Goal iippUed teacher 
Imo'wtag child through observation to 
be replaced by| ^^some sort of stand- 
ardized instruj^ent'^ 

Adoptedi $500 for in-service budget. 



Accepted; with modification by Superln* 
tendent from ; ^^itt ^signif leant dec is ion-- 
making a4tttWlorili:,to appropriate 
decision- mrikifi.g- situations tEtnpba- 
sis in original Board minutes) 



Declined to take aation. Superintendent 
said the Regional Occupation Program 
offers a wide spectrum of courses to 
every high school student and should be 
' a vfehicle for attaining this goal. 

Accepted^ with modifieation shall 
recaive reports of Tnajor prograrns on a 
.schedule parallel to the currlcultirxi cycle. 



Accepted^ with modification* 'S^,s^||^y- 
conducted at the discretion of tK^^^^ 
Saperintendent, beginning at such tlrn© 
as fits his over-all program for the 
Districts' 
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OPERATIONAL GOALS OF THE LONG-RANGE PLAN EV BOARD ACTION 



GOAL 



THmP ROUND (Cont,) (7/8/76) 



BOARirDEGISION 



8» Each elementary schoolp each depart- 
ment in |43condary schools | and each 
separateiy-funded department at the Dis- 
trict level shall maintain aprogmm 
evaluation niodel at both proirani Im- 
prpvement and decislon--maklng levels, 
(#5,4) ^ 



Declined to talce action^ , No 
discussion. 



FOURTH ROUND: (presented 8, '3/7 6, 
action 9/21/76 ) 



1* Each secondary school shall develop 
a plan and take initial action tow ard 
significantly increasing personalisation 
of the educational ,05^6 rience 5 based on 
m. appraisal in which students are In- 
cluded, 0 1.4) X 

2^ Within one years the Board will ap-- 
prove the installation of a sensing 
systeni to provide data as needed on 
perceived needs, operating goals, and 
budget priorities e (#2^1) 

3. An ad hoc committee appointed by 
the Superintendent shall preeent compre- 
hensive recommendations to the Board 
for inakmg the local school the basic 
unit of educational management. (#2^2) 

4^ As a means of supporting the Board 
of Education in its curriculum rasponsi- 
bilityp we propose the formatton of a 
District Curriculum Commission ^ com- 
posed of professional staff meniberSs 
parents , and students e (#2,3) 



Action docllned^ Superintendent said^ 
■This will be under study as part of the ^ 
REE Project at WUbur and Cubberley, J' 



, Goal was tabled^ Superintendent argued 
for a ''better conceptualization of the 
Board *s idea of a sensing system, " 



Action declined. Superinfendent said it 
was iipcessary to have ''further ajialysis 
of BEE and ECE local advisory com- 
mittee pTocedures, '' 



Not put to a vote, "Administration re- 
comniended testing and evaluating the 
recently adopted curriculum cycle pro- 
grain prior to initiating any new struc- 
tural policy- recommending body. " 
Motion passedg asking adnnnlstration 
to -'deveLop a policy statement^fl^at.^wilL 
deal %vtth the consulting process under 
SB160 as It relates to curriculum 



OPERATIONAL GOALS OF THe'L0NG-RANGE.RL4N BY BQARD ACTION 



GOAL 



BOARi5:BECISION 



FOURTH ROUND (ConU) (9/21/76) 



5. The recerit developnnent of staff- 
student-parent advisory groups in 
schools and departments, and especi- 
ally in Special Educ at ion^ shall be 
officially enCDuraged as District 
^ icy, (#2,8) 



Accepted unanimously* 



6. Within two yenrSi the District shall 
have organized a parent education pro-^ 
grajn In e&ch local school, ( #3,6) 



Not accepted. Three Board mem'bers 
felt ''satisfied with the present provi- 
sion fdr meeting these requirements 
within Adult Education at various 
schools^ ' * 



7, Within two years, the PAUSD shall 
establish District^^Ide standards and' 
procedures for accrediting off-campus 
acadernic achievenienf , ( 5) 



Not acted up on* ilnsteadj within the 
RISE project at Wilbur and Cubberley, 
include an investigation of ways to 
establish Distrlct'^wide standi^jda and 
procedures for acorediting off^cainpus _ 
acadeTnlc achie^etnent j and report back 
to the Board next springs 



FIFTH ROUND: (presentpd 10/5/76, ' ^ \^ ^ . /-f - 

'action 11/2/76) ' ^ . ' A - 

1, Staff developinent programs for teach^ Accepted. 
ers of early adolescents shall beioffered 

that empha'size practical methods of W0rk- ' ' 

ing with students having difficulties, (#1, 6) 

2, V Those;^6ponsible for budget con- . / Declined to take action. Fading State 
struetion *sl[kli be instructed to make legislation had rendered the ihrase 
proposals over the next five years that ^ ^ "quality education support l|vel'' . 
reduce the ratio of ADA revenue base ex-- meaningless^ y 
penditure per student to U5 times the , 

average, state quality education suppoTt ^ 

leveL (#2.4 ) ' . \ ' ^ ' 



< u 



OPERATIONAL GOALS OF THE' LOr^G-RANGE PLAN BY BOARD ACTION 




3,;^By f Aly%|X_^^ implo= 

'detailW in th@'N|t*th Snrt Clavn Caunty 
CQmprehenslve Plan^Tor' Special Education 

4/ Withiii one year, factors responsible 
for,taaoher perception of District Admin- 
istration shall be identified and reported, 
Proposals shall be made to improve the 
relationship. (#2,10) 

5, During 1975-76, the MCSD shall initi- 
ate a comprehensive J open-ended system . 
of staff developments {#3.*I) , 



BOARD DECISION 



T" 



DecUned to take actioii.; "it is^ i 
not possible to predlct#iat the " 
lull implementation schedule 
for the state Mafeter'Plan^ould be, 



Declined to take action. An ev^ua- 
tion of this nature was necessary 
but (it) "is not sure that measuring 
would be helpfuli Insofar as bulld-\ 
ing morale and support. , , 

Adopted, Board changed "1975-76'^ 
"1976-77''; - 



6* On-going operations of the District 
shall be used as opportunities for staff 
development, ( # 3,^2 ) 



Adopted, 



7,' Principals shall enable teachers tb 
stjend at least one teaching day per year 
ob^Brvlng in the classrooms of Mother 
teacherB, either within this District or ' 
%arby. ^(#3:3) J ' / ^ 

8; By September, 1976, a teaqhers' 
'center for elementary classroonT teachers 
shall be established,^ :c# 3l 4-) . ^ / - 

9, The Adult Education program shall be 
eKpanded at maximum levels permitted by 
rtaw to serve both Internal and external 
% needs that have been identified, ( #4, 6 j^l^ 




Declined to take action, Two Dis= 
trict; programs were said to be ex- 
to ^'utilize interventions 
to the 'fictlvity called. for 
Goal, " 

ed to tdke action. Some 
ell probleTns adduced. 



Declined to take action, ^ '-The 
Adult Educatipn program is no 
longer restricted by the limitation 
on e^ansion which was^ in effect 
when this goal .was written, '! - 



'J 



numlfer of instarices that might have indicated to him that there was little, com- 
munity toterest in Project Redesign or in tha plaii. With the cKception of two 
^^v three Project Redesign partlcipantsV the superintendent was not confronted 
by m angry group of individuals demanding action on their planning prqposalfe. s^^v 
Jn addition I although over 20Q0 'copies of the plan wPQre printed and' "public hear-^ ^ 
/^gs*- were annourlc^d in the newipaper,. the community tumotit was low* There 
wfere 20 community persons (excluding Project Redesign participants) at the 
.first hearing; five Ihpwed up at the second hearing of the plan* Solicited reac- 
' tions to the plan were also limitiedi^i^ Kilrty^five written cQinments were received. 
These Included formal responses (generally supportive) from the local League of 
Women Voters branch and from two educational groupie in the community. The two 
teacher organizations responded only to some sections of the plan, and in a very 
brief manner. 

^ ^ ^ - ^^ ■ " ■ ■• _ 

. . ; . ■ (' ' ' \ ■ ' - . 

hi contrast its ambittous and wld^ly-adtertlsed beginning, the^end 
of the project wen^almost unnoticed, j There were no words of sorro^, no demon-- 
strations of Joy, no attentpts to reflect on the past experiisnce. Six years after 
the superintendeht^s speech on the need to redesign the educational system^ life 
In the MCSD seertied to continue as usual. Three elementary schools had been . 
' closed, the junior high schools now contained students in grades 7 and 8,* and were 
\ called ^'middle schools", and some changes had occurred in the administrativa 

Btruqture of the district* Yet the relationship between these changes fhe ex- ^ 
. istehce of Project Redeslpi was difficult to judge and there was little agreement 
f on attribution of these ch^ges in the opinions e^ressed b^^articipants in the pro- 
ject and by staff inembers m the school district. ^ 

Interviews held with Board and cabinet members revealed that while 
^ some respondents believed Project Redesign had played a role In the dlatrlct^s 
decisions on alternative eleirrentary schools, midde schools, a career coordin- 
atorj and a reorganization of the human services department, these Individuals 
also thought that the recommendations from Project Redesign had essentially 
"lent support^* to changes, that would have been made anyway. Several other re- 
spondents affirmed that most of Project Redesign *s recommendations addressed 
themselves to changes arid programs that "were^going on already". ^^^^^ 

In all, Project Redesign had cost $402,000, and 1208,000 of this sum 
had been borne by the district. But in a district that had an annual budget of 
$28 million, Project Redesign represented a small proportion, or .21 percent of 
its yearly operating funds, ! \ 

EC. SUMMAREING CONCLUSIONS . 

to applying the rational model of decision-making to Project Redesign, 
we posited three rival hypotheses in accounting for the decision of the major 



So 



actor > the superintendent rail P^'e at in and eitabliihlng Project Redeslgiil As 
wa followed the behaviof ^(the'fornier superlnte through five sipilficant 
points in the life of the project, we found evidence that both supported and failed 
to support the attributed hypotheses. 

Table 4 summarizes the evidence discussed l^^l^malysls sec = 
tiohs of thlg paper^ ^ In this table ^ strong evidence is defin^^^^at providing 
at least tv^o instances of support. Weak evidence is'deflned al; that which Is^ 
based on only one supporting Instance, No ^idenceft thgt v^hlch Wm one or 
more expected behaviors or outcomes missing, ' 

' - \ . TABLE 4 . .^f^ 

THE THREE HYPOTHESES OF THE RATIONAL MODEL BY DEGREE OF ST||pORT 



Project Life 
Point 



Hypothesis One Hypothesis Tv^o Hypothesis ^red 



Dfdislon to 
^veP*R* 

Choice of the 
Director 



^port of the 
Conv. Comm* 

The Work of 
the DMT 

The life of the 
Task rorces of 
Planning Teams 



Strong support 

Strong support 

Weak support 

Strong '^support 
\ 

Weak support 



Weak support 



No evidence 



Strong support No evidence 
Strong support No evidence 



No evidence 



Weak support 



No evidence 



No evidence 



sHypotheses One and Two receive corroboratidn, while Hypothesis. Three 
fails to be supported in all five instances. It can be noted that Hypothesis One is 
strongly suppcrted in three of five events and weaWy. supported in the other two. 
Hypothesis Two is strongly supported in two events, weakly supported In the other, 
two, and fails to receive corroboration in one instance. 

A conQluslon of the foregoing analysis Would be that in creating^roJeQt 
Redesign, the superintendent sought to have only an attra^iv^e project that ^ould> 
give the MCSD some additional prestige. Despite his public assertions ttiat he . 
wanted a renewed educational system,^ the evidence indicates that his tehavior 
rnatched more closely> what would .have been expected from someone who wanted to 
have an educational showcase. Jt suggests that the superintendent may have wanted, 
to cap his educational career with one more *4movati^^ . 



' ' ^ The rational model of decision-making led us 

eveBte in the change project from the perspective that tliese events and-lheir^oul^ 
comes were Intimately tied to the beha^y^ipr and formal decisions of the superin- 
tendent. Bet, as we showed in the Sh'alyses of the various project lUe points, 
it is far from.^lear that the events that took place were indeed part d a con- 
trolted, predictable situation, ' ; * - 

■ . - in applying the rational paradigm, iwe found that under none of the 
three stated hypotheses was there a set of criteria for action that was^ stated, 
evaluateSi^ or fully followed. The pieces of evidence that came closest to meet- 
ing specifications of ^'criteria for action" were the "ground rules" passed on^to 
the volunteer participants; the Convening Committee recommendations that the 
oper at Iraar goals be "validated", and the DMT request that the planning teams 
produce "operational goal ^ for incorporation in the long-range plan. It Is worth 
noting that these exhibits of "criteria for action^/, wert not dictated by the superin- 
tendent. The first two. were products of the Convening Cfeimlttee, the third one 
emerged from the project's staff. Furthermore, though these Instances - did re- 
flect some rationality on the part of some of the actors, they were not imple- 
mented. Everybody gave Hp eerylce to these guidelines,, but no one Implemented 
them* Oft th6 other hand, it would have been eKtremely^dimcult^to implement ; v 
them. They were stated at such a general level that ^rielr operatlonallE^ ^^n^ ; 
could have been construed in numerous and different '^ays. 

Another element of the rational model missing in Project Redesign " 
was ttiat alternative means and solutions Were, not considered. This applied not'^ 
.only to the decision to have tong-range planning as the vehicle for drastic educa- 
tional change, but also to th^ decisions to have planning ■teams , to have a^oordm- 
pting DMT, to give the project director cabinet'status, to produce a long-rang#.' 
plairby the spring of 1375, to haye the Board deal'with the operational goals in 
■small. sets, and to accept or reject the operational goals. . ^ 

In consequeiice of, the. lack f alternatives, events 'in Project Redesign 
cannot be considered as choices from among various options. This was reflected 
' in the behavior of the Convening Committee'^ the DMT, the planning teams, and 
.the supeflritendent. The decisions that took place airtong th^f volunteer planners 
were not the result of examining options. Generally, the decisions made derived 
ffom the consensus of the group, not from a consensus thafcame toward the end 
of some. discussion, but rather from a consensus that emerged early shortly , - 
aftnrthe predominant preference in a given group of participants became visible. 
While the data analyzed in this study show that the superintendent did' consider ■ 
options in deciding to liave Project Redesign and in choosing its. directori the 
evidence becomes slim when we try to account for his behavior tovj^ tt^e Con- 
vening Committee;, the DMT, and the products of the planning teamap 

' . ■ A third feature of the events in Project Redesign which also departs 
from the rational paradigm , of decision-making is that the project was character- 
ized by a constant lack, of | technology vis-a-vis what "plaimmg" should be, and 
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what it would take to move from intention to implementation to outcome,^ Not »■ ' 

Imowmg how to plm^ the superintendent and the Board delegated the ptonlng 
. task to the coordination md supervision of the DMT. The DMT, now Imqwing = 

what plans were to be judged adequate^, reminded the planning teams that the re-^ \ ^ 
' TOmmendations were up to them but that these recommendations should be 

J^v^ldated*^ The plammg teame, not taowing what a "validated*Vplan meant ' ^ 
\ exactly:, thought the project staff would take care* of this by integratmgrthe vari- ; ; 
* ^ bus refiommendations Into a cohesive plan. ' ' 

- The project staff could not integrate the ^proposa^ 
m some categories. Essentially, the staff placed the recommendations under five 
grou^sr those which would Imgrove academic excellence; improve the management 
brocess; provide bette^^prooe^es for humrni resource develppmenti make the dis- 
^ict more responsive to the^leds of students, staff, ^d parents; and help the \ 
district to assess and evaluate programs, 

: ' '; • In addition, the project staff and the DMT did not want to be vg'ry spe- 
cif fc in their recommendations because thte feared that the administrators would 
not Teact very warmly to guidelines that-^P them "exactly what to do". DMT lead- 
ers vverebter to ej^ress the opinion, that ''administrators were always a negative 
force to forming goals". The administrators, for their part, ejqpected - at least 
publicly - to be given specific proposals with costs, manpower, and outcomes ^, 
clearly stipulated. When none of these obtained, there was disappomtpient ex- ' 
pressed by" the Board, the superlntgndent", and the administrators.^ It''4s notable 
that there was no criticism, 'Thisfs not hard to\understand. To be in the position 
of a critic, one has to assume knowled- ^ of how things should be. And suc^^ow- 
ledgewa's., scarce. , ' ' 




Operating side by side wi. H .ick of clear technolo^ w^M^^e . 
factor. Although some time CQ|istraintii wej© manufactured (especiall^nfti^pst 
stages of the* project),' a variety of short-term problems in the dl^rict aitracted -^j 
the superintendent's attention. In the rational model, time constralnte are not 
given much importance, smce it is assumed that the rational actor can design his 
schedule arouiid We priorities he chooses, to the case of Project Redesign, the 
superintendent, the Board, and especially the volunteer planners, suffered time 
liinitalions thaMestrlcted their aearch for alternatives, either iri^he def^ition of 
' prol^ems or in the solution of them. A \ 

S -Complicating the application of the ratibnal model islhe fact that the 
key actor was. replaced during^ crlticM stage of tlie project. The n^-miperin- 
tertdent broug with him, his own defirMilon of the situation, it ^^frs that Project 
Redesign did not offer him many solutions. On tKe cbnbrary.^s likely that he per^ 
* ceWejl It' h n m^p^^m ; it confronted him with a long-range plan^contalning many 
■ recommenaaa^'he-did'Dot fully understand. The decisions he made regafd^ng the 
project and the plying proposals niade^sense,, if we as'^ume that he wanted to bring 
•,;|he.projeci,to a,,qMQ,^,'ending, 5" . ■ ' " ^ , 
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.... • . "-i ' ■ . ■ 'i^' .-^ 

■ ' - ^, \ " ' ■ ^ ' . 

/ ' . ^Jy^. From the evidenoe.wfi have here^^xammed, several critical d^e^ . 
partuf^j^^gm the rational model have been no^e The literature ort^prganiza- 
tional Qeoliion-rmaklng is aware of the shortcomings of the ^Wassic teitional 
modeP^ and modifications of it hav^f^en proposed. Simon (1961) rnaintains 
that the main limitations to rationality derive from unclfear and unconscious 
technolo^, conflicting organizational goal and the scant amount of- ihforma" 
tion and kEU)wleclge, For Prpject Redesi^,^^^he technology of plannin^,^fe: 
clearly missing, but there was no explicit manifestation of conflicting goals - 
among the participants. If different vilues existed, these never became a sub- 
ject debate. The project was characterized by the great amount of informa- 
tiOQ^lts task forces and planning teams^were able to generate. ' Although in- ^ I 
formation hy no meMs guarantees full knowledge^ the interesting elenient in \ 
Project Redesign wttg not that the Information was considered Useless, but that ; . 
the VLifious units In the school district made only sporadic use of the data. In ' 
this respect^ it Is helpful to discuss some further. Jimltatioris to the rational 
modeii as elaborated by March. and Cyert (1963) . ; . \ ' 

Using as their main focus the semi^independent behavior of the vari- . 
ous units and actors in an prganizatibn, March and Cyert underscore the ll^ita- - ' " 
. tions to ratlolAal decision-making brought about by the quasi- resolution of con- 
; flict in an organization (which leads to decisions being based .pn ''minimum common 
^grounds**)i the avoldariee of uncertain events ^ and the problemlstlc sfearch for / .f 
solutions* . , . ^ 

- - ^ y y ■ y ^ , ^w:. ^ . -^^ - ' " \ ^ ^ ■ 

* , . Tlie first of the limitations listed by March and Cyert - ith|Mu_asi- 

resolution of conflict - did not arise In'ProJect^edesign; but "it should brought ; 
to the reader^s attention that Project Rede^l[.n was not a permanent or totally 
legitim.ata unit of tfi^&ganlzatlon, i.^^^ the school district. The projedt came 
into beingythrdugh tlJ^uperintendent's initiative^ It derived some autl^rity . 
from the fact that '^participatory plahhing'^ reflected community involvemeiit, 
something which is Supposed to be praiseworthy. Yet, Project Redesign had no 
form'al powers. ^.The participants were asked to produce recommendations but 
thev received no maidelines as to how much money these could cost. In fact. 
Project Redesign did^ijpfc^have a budget to provide .financial resources for, the 
various reconimendat{p4s' it. would produce. ^Nbt bajng ag^^ci^ strua^^e of . f 
the school district, theV^ .was no need for the admtoistrators ^6 the new ^per- 
intendent to have a^^pen conflict with it. The tactic of ignoring or modifying = 
its products could be'equally if not more effeGtlve. 

' ■ ' ^ Ttei^e were many instances in the life of the project that suggest 

that the supMmCendent and the Board behaved along the lines^ of uncertainty 
avoidance. Nowhere, is this niore evident than in their treatment of the opera- 

^.^tion&l goals contayied m the long-range phinV The new superintendent's first re- 
action tdward (he^refebmmendatloris was to act on those which were ^^conslstent 
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^with present or anticipated activities, not likely to coat enough to' present a 



pj^blem and not likely to divert much time from c^rrelit or riormal work as^ , 
signments, " (59) . >^ 

E% . ■ ' ^ v^^^ ■ . N ' 

^ This behavior fits extreroely well that of following standard operate 
^ ing procedureSi Additional eviderice as to4he BUperintenyent-s and the Board's 
j P^uncertal avoidsuice can be gathered from reviewing the fate. of the operRtlonal . 
It^^^als, A proposal to have a community school was r^ected because Board mem^ 
jll^rs were not sure that schools should go beyond the offering of '^educational 
'-^ervlees'^ *A recommpndation to have ^ system to provide data'on perceived 
^^eede, .d^eratlng goalsi) and budget priorities was' decllnjsJbecause there heeded 
io i5^,a "better conceptualiz^fion of the Board's idea of a sensing system* '■ The 
'proi^gal to identify why district administrators were perceived as mertioient was 
not acted upon, because of its possible negative effects in "building morale and sup-- 
pQ^*j-- The recommendation that the district ImpMirtent the Master Plan for 
Sp^cf^l Educatibn was* not acted upon because the extent of the implementation by 
the a^tp was riot yet known* - ^ \ 

The third limitation prppbsed by M^rch and Cyertj that of problem- 
Istic gearch|^ppeara to have more eKplsuiatory^power than the limitation broirght 
^pMt by!insimic Iri Project Bidesign, th^arforma 

^Si^'r.that could be ig^uiot^d in 'some ca^^ was collected^ What happened was that 
^ItSfld not answer th^^iq^^ reports, because , 

tti^se^' Individuals w^^^^^^^^^Mt Bpeciiw kinds of information, th,at which, would 
deal with the pr ob^^^^ ^ fey^Ad def i|ied It/^ In consequence, much information 
wBn not uped andi^^^^^K^^|tion was generated anew "by those who werp to be 
the consumers of the original lifor^i^tiori <^ /7>^ , . ^ - 



Within the, school; dlBtrict and even with ill the cabinetj thete was lim- 
ited Iciowle^e about mfe work and progress of the planning teams* But this 
-f^ited Imowlip^e did not come ab^ttt because It^^s Impossible for the,Boatd,and 
administrators to leam about' the teams ^ in fact, it has been noted that yie pro- 
^act director attended weekly cablAet^;^taeetings and even talked frequently ^mth 
Board members* The limited'toiawledge came about because attention wa'S being 
devoted to more Urgent matters ^ hotably the closing- of elementary schobls and 
the various critical budget roductions. ^ . * 

In sum, there was some rat^nality in the participator plamiing pro-- 
ject| but it was ^limited rationality. Same the crucial elementgVposited 
in the rational model could not be^d^^mented in the case of Projebt-'Rede^j^ be- 
cause they were noticeably missiiig* Further, the mo^pr Iftiputed. motivatiot^ for 
action in the rational model, namely, the pesire for specif butcome^pr:*pro- 
^ducts, did not receive confirmation. Many^ project participants saw M^s an ex- 
pressiKe, rather than Instrumental vehicle. The process clearlyj^iommated the ^ 
product. ^ This was true in the^ease of the volunteer pafticipaiits, .tB|.case of 'the' 
Board members :and the admio^strators, anp the^ase of the two supSlntendents, 

^ - ' •: - ^ y y ' ■ ■ ' y ' ' ' . \ r ■ 

: ■ In the end, if th'St*e.)vas any consensus about the success of Projec" 

. Re'design, it wafe 

had brought abdut 



I with ike involvemerU of community *and st^f members whic^ 
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SECTION tt THE ORGANIZE 




By»Car]# Edlef^on 



D ANARCHY . ' ' '■ ■ '/ v 



One of the reasoreS the ^tional models. presentJd^; 



he first sf^tt 



] of this r^ort^ i|.so useful for deec^bing or^nizational behavio^^S that 
ally think ^f organizations as betng rational, organ Ie at ion is sorn^oihing'tpfat^^,,^ 
is organfead; ^pnople usually start organ izfflbS^r^de r to^a^"" edlne mech^l^S"." 
for Ic^cally^:' 1 effic J ently .carrying out some pui^oie. , We expeatjth^t org^iz^^^' 
tional m^^L^^alk bo appropriate for the. deiired ends, and we expect* that the ou^ -^' 
comes (or r^cconir^ ' ^htaente) of organizations will logically f^low from the iijfen^ 
tions of the orgaiusprs. The analysis in Section I depends on that* very e^ecj^a- 
'tioft - that* by examining outcomes and procefedlng backwj^flgta a loglodl^Bhion, 
we afeeirtairi what intentions were* \ ^ ^ > 

^ BufV as mpst of w^ave learned from our e^eriences witW^gamzd- 
tions, rationality iS sometiin^^more of sn ideal than a reality. Qitcomes of , - 
* organizational behavior are not always what was Intended, For example, deci- 
sioriSi^ven If they should happen to be implemented, o^n do not solve probjenis. 

\^ ^; , The collection of ideas that we stell refer to in this pction as the ; . 
"Or^riiz^AAnart^!^ mod6l has been invented by^some stW^^^f orgKiizati^s , 
' iaurfe 6f dissatisfaction with jhe Ratibnal Model lor e^lain^pmcrtaiBistencies^ 
between iyierftion and outcome ^(Qohen and March, 1974; Cohen, 'March, and Oi-_ 
^sen, and March and^lsA, i976). The Organized Anaifc^y. model attempts 

r .to IdeE^y^^ which separate IntehtloA f rom dutcc^e,^ , 

^ prevent pTOE>lems from being solved, and prevent'^experlence from being tb^ best"^ 
ach^r* 



1 



1 



> Thfi Organized Anarchy is perhaps be st understuud when contrastec^ 
wlth'^'th^ Rational Model: ^ 



9> 

-dot 



Goalsl ^ 
\ — , 

fiotf acts as 
J the Grt^ganu 
very unelei 

2. Proble? 



|^*t^e RatlQWl^odel of decisAdn-making assumes that the orgs 
i61ndlvidua|factor'/4^hp hm. a set of consistent^references or go^lOj 
l^^ar^jMiiadel a^^m^that the orga^&^^s many people wit 
confl^ln^^Is a^^fterences|^^^ j 



Thiraational Model wou^dt- say that, 'wheif confronted by a 
problem, tS organization dWsiders what available qptions it has for solving the 
problem, and what the oonsehuencep of each option are, in terms uf the organiza^ 
tlon^s goals. The OrfamzedUnarchy model s^ys thattfie organ is atioit doesn't 
know and cannot find out^^hat^e consequeiiaes of^^a given opt Ij^^^t be, and, 

of^roBlef^ s , ^ the 
annot very ea^ly 



ermoce, the ^^r.Tt^a,tion^e m^^ aotprs fac^a '^et 
flow {whlOT tltey can dnly part^TI^reguftte, ^us, t 
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ch^oose to deal wi^ ajiy one proteJRj 



it any gi^en tiine. 



3^ Decislong', The Rational Model says ttettttJe^drgMlzatioii makes a deci-'^}>^^ 
slon by choosing the best option for ^olving the problem, given its goals. The Vi- 
Organized Anafrchy model says that the organizati^'p% be able to make a 
decision only if the probl&m ^es away or is rele^tecl to another decision aitu- 
atlon, and tha^%om|times solu^ons Recede probltet#r or actually seek prob- 
letris that'' they n^ght solve, ^ 

^^4, L-eadershlp, Ah analysis using the®ational Model lypic ally looks to the 
Ibehavlor o^ fee top leadership for data, as did our analysis inaction L The ^ 

^Organized Anatchy model, on|he other hand, says tha^^he top leaders are 
only part of the o&se of organizational behavior; that, %lact, people's par- 
ticipation m decision-making is fluid and^ubject to the coritraints on their 

'e^Tftie - which is, t of coursp^ affected by othfr demmds on their time* The ac- 
tivities of toany pf the ^^^bers of tfie organisation are important for the 
Organized Anarchy anaiysls, especially in a '^demociFatic'^ organization like a 
school district, ^he leader of an"Org|nized Anarchy , . ^ - 

. is a "^it like the driver of a skidding automobUer The ' . 

;: ^ marginal Judgments he makes, his skilly and his luck, may 
; . pdralbly «Take some - 
' i^<l for his' riders. "Is a resuitj. his responsibiUties^a 

But whether he is convicted of manslaujjhter or receives a^ , ^ 
medal =f or herQism is largely outside his control. " , . 1 
(Cohen ^ March j p. 203) . ^ 

The Organized Anarchy model, therefore, is a non-rationri,pr - 
^ perhaps ^^semi-rationar- view of how decisions are made in organizations." ^ 
^^^"gl^racteristics of an prga^ 

0^'^ (1) goals and preferer^es are unclear - because an . - ' - 

V organization is not one person, but tnany; , ^ 

(2) technology is uncertain - declslon-niakers have ^^^^ ^ 

^^et^ toperfect knowledge of Jwh at the outconies^; ' h : -. 
of p^ticiilar alternative actions might be. 1%-^; -. ' ; 
. ' cau^ ffoiis are unclear and technology micertain, . V 
^"fwe say that'Organlzed Anarehiea donjt teow what^ " 
'/they *re doing; ' V N^-^ 

(^) participation is fluid - different people^ activated 

at different times, affect the o|tc^mes of dfcisiorif^ 
^ ■ . (Cohen, March,- and ^sen,2p*il) y ' J 

I r ' . In other words, Organi,zed>Anarchies operate In a, cloud of an^i^ity. 
We think that the Organfce J\Anarohy descmt^s^roject-]^^^ vary we 11.^ The, 
purposes th|^'proJect we rp' very , vague af 1:JmeB, if appeared that people^ 





^7 

{ 
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were happy to keep it that way, Th# project's purpose was never stated in any^ 
but the most grandiose and non-spec tfic terms* 

= - "to improve education in the Meadow City School 
District md/to involve the School/Cornmunity in 
that task. " (Report of t|ie Ad Hoc Convening ^/ 
. Committee", 1973) - 

- "A new desipi based upon all we Imowfabout learn?- 
ing, all we have available from technology and all 
we can learn from experts in all fields useful to us 
mu^ be developed." (Superintendent's spSech, 1971) 

There is also evidence that different people had different ideas of what Project 
Tled^sign wa6 supposed to do. The technology for planning a new educaU 
system for the 1980 was untaiown. The director who was hired had no 
ence in^ducational planning* ^ Participation was Ivoluntaiy and open to af 
all in to^gommunity. People joined Project Redesi^ for many reaiohs^ 
they dropped out agam. They worked hard for a while, then trickled awa^ 

" ^ ■■ ' ' . ^ . ^ ■. • . ^ 

While Project Redesign probably exempli^ed an "Organized Anaifdhy", 
ideal type^ the Meadow Citjf School District as a whole ^sfe'^has many of the ear-- 
marks of an Organized Anarchy. The go^s of a school district are unclear, 
changlngj and eonflictlngi is the purpose of schooling to teach the basic 3-.H-S 
or to produce graduates who .are prepared to enter the job market? Should we 
have neighborhood schools or alternative schools ? Should we prepare children 
for life or sho^jl we teach them thgt education is life? The technology of educa- 
tion is also uni^f^r. Nobody really knows all the details of how a*person learns 
to read; nobody really knows the advantages of individualized versus whole-clas^§ 
instruction. Participation iV fluid. Parent groups flow into the decision g^ena 
when an issue is raised that they care abojiit; they flow out at routine ti^nes. 
Teachers organize and demand participation gom^times; sometimes they don't 
want to be involved outside the classr^m. 




, The most interesting feature of an Or 

&lon situations turn into "Garbage Cans^^, into wJ 
solutions, and part iclpants flow. Cs 

Participatory Plannm^t.h1^an^Organized Anarchy 



inlzed Anarchy is that its deci- 
ph all n^nner of problem^, 



irtges seem doomed to failure ^ 
ioduccsorn© good outcoijnes, 



• . V Attempts to plan major organizational 
in Organized Anarchies. The attempt will prqbabi 

but they may^pt rje^emble c^comes.of good planning in the raMQiial sense (ije. , 
"seeking and utiliim|' data, weighing alternative means to tehleve desired ob^ 
jectives, andselecting the most efficiMt wayfi to attain these objective^. ") (p. 14) 
One reasbn tMt rational planning goes^wry in *Organlzad Anarchies is that goals' 
and 



ime\\^ 




pri0fere|ices are^i^nGlear; anothet is that technology Is uhx^ertain.- even if we 
v|what'it'^as \# waS^ed^t^ do, chances'are that we wouldn't know how to do. it. 
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When we consider that outcopls donH always fduow foo^ inte: 
we can appreciate the Impor^ce of looking back reinterpreting what h 
happened in theilght of what the organization ought to be about* The plahrtlff! 
process does involye evaiuatmg the past and talking about what ought to be, 

. / ■ ^ ' ' ■ .; 

^'Plarming CBn often be niore effective as an interpreta- 
tion of past^^^isions than as a program for future ones. 
It can be us^^s a part of the efforts of the organization , / ' 
/ ' to develop consistent theoty of itseK that Incoipor^ 

ates the ^r^^^: " icent actions into a moderately pompre- 
hensive actuiu ^ goals," (Cohen and March, p. 22*8) 

People try to clariiy wh it theii goals are during planniiig; they become educated; 
their values imprc.ve, ihis is why the process of planning might be more import- 
ant th^ the plan it ^^^ Dduces ^ , 

'^A'n organization is not only an instrument, with depision 
^ processes related to instrumental, task-directed activi- 
ties* It is also a set of procedures by which participants 
arrive at anr interpretation of ^hat they (and^l^gB) ai|& ^. 
doing, and who they are j^ (March and Olsen, ^f6)^ 

A long-range plan is antlmportarit symbol. . Peopjb interpi^et it as 
meaning that the organization is trying to anticipate the futirfe - that it ts takt 
an aggressive posture toward its environment and teward ^s purpose, rather 
than passively accepting what happens. In our culture, peoffle believe that these 
things are good,; 



The anal^&: ih Section II will examine the evfptLpf Rf oject Redesii 



to try ^P^^ the i^on^ 
schooll^ftlj&atlQn, ' 



Idea's, "^^pe^ th^se ideas are 



lonto^rlinej^ected ill the bihaVior ^ 

i3%e will be ej^lained in terms of |he Organized Anai^y^ 



^^Meadow Cit 




' 1, Participants are ^^motlvated to s^nd time in o^anfi'a- 
tional decision-making for sora^e or all of the following ^ 
reasons: the outcomes for the dbcieioris are important, 
and tkey believe they can ^fect the outcomes; they enjoy 

they\ike the othe r people i they leam things; 
their duty, . | x rf-^ 

,|nd^s^Mtions neyd place whe^^ie^can 
%o^K,Mieje places ^^dlirbageAJaris'-- 
re apt to find all manner^of problems, 
Tticipantff, and decisions in these places. 
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; ;< . , 3. fii^ttie Garbage Can, solutioni often precede p 

:•; V. ' ^ .even io^or problems. Df cislons often don!;f s^ve problems. 



^ rf 4. The structure of an organization pefleeta the values of .the 
• ' '•ibeniberi, and aMects the way that problems; solutions, parti- 
■'■ veipahtSi and^eisions come together. 



PROJECT REDEsiGN DESC^ED, USING THE ORGANEED»^NARCHy MQI^L 

L THE DECISION TO HAVE PROJECT REDESIGN W THE MEADOW tiTY 
. " ' SCHOOL DBTRICT^ ■■ 



' The decision to have a Project Redesign will be considered as a 
series of events taking place in a particular context, with un'predict^ble re- 
sults. We will first consider the flow of problems and solutions in Meado^ City 
in 1971 next' we will examine the demand for participation In school policy- 
makingi finally, we will, imagine that the superintendent's speecli, "EAication 
in the Seventies - a Superihtghdent's Perspective", resulted in the creation of 
"garbage cans" to which many people would be attracte4^§| participants. , 



The Flows of Problems and Solutions 




Meadow City in' the'schootyear 1970-71 was. a placid pool cdrnpared 
to the communitiea around it. Surrfluiiding school dls^rats were having problems 
..■ with teachers' organizations, defle^^gatlon issues, juve|ile delinquency and stu- Ui* 
' dent protest. (See Table 5). ■Mli§iile,-;itudents at lodil coUegeslvere riotingv^^ ' 

and ^sident Nixon Was takin&^'^rd line" against young people in general, 
; while ordering the mvasion of jI^^A^^^ landed on the moon. . 

* ' Th^ biggest contrSver|^M^O^^ was over whether or not 
l'lninth-graaetfs'*should be.requipd-^^pTO^^Hlitoty, ^d who should toe 
' the right to'make such 'a decision, f Hilalsue lopks^iyn^nipanson to the 
controversy. in a he laboring distritit vvhtch ihyolv^ desegregation and busing. 
\t least .two, oti/ier neighboring dbBtricts were qua^feling abput which school build- 



ings should^ be Closed in re 
interidprit aclmowledged that 
Meado^t^<|^. One nearby 



40#'Pity teachei 



EKLC 




e to declmiM ^rqWments;>th^ Meadow City super- 
's miffht be arMd^B-m sim^es^future time in 



LTiqi had £(Jbft'g dispute 
^MTied eontgnt* " ' ^ 



witn its teachers over s^lar- 



leadow Cltj 
, hSd^^f^f s^k^^ Its 
f im. to mci|iyiiw^ met 



lahodd Bistrict|h^ few problem s in 19t0-7a, but it 
latioAias a "iiglithduae district-- was at lieast partly 
gria^s'it waip^onstaiitly trying. 
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MEADQW CrrY TIMES AliIlDm|i AND LETT 
EELATED TO EDUCATIO^i?- jMh -FEB 



Othei^ Districts, jpocal and National 



N 



% 



Racial Probleini'and ^ 
Desegregation ^ 

^Juvenile Delinquency^ 
^incl. , Drugs, Runaways 

Personn^L incl. , 
Labor Digputes ' . 



Stt^ent Rights and 
Protests 

Funding Education ^ 
* School Bd, EleGtions 
Janovations 

Reorganization* 

■ Planning^ Commu^^ 
ity Involvement, Ad^ 
oountabll^y 

Handicapped Children 

'iower Voting Age- to 
^EigKteen 

Unemployment' 

Other ■ 

. ■ <p ■■' ■ 



^TALS 



(43) 
(28) 
(25) 
(20) 

(20) 

: (W) 
(16) 

(II) 

(5) 

(5); 

(3) - 
(36) 

(243) 



18 

12 
10 



'iff 



5 

5 

. 2 

1 

15 



% 




TO THE EprroR; 

- BY SUBjfiCT't: 



ity School District 



(0) 



1.2 (1) Break- in at elem, school ^ 



8.1 (T) Studen 
gan 




3.5 (3) The Budget 



5", 8 (5) School BQard ELettion 

^ "8*1 (7) Athletic Program, piCss/\ 
^ V fall grades I 9th grf^de -i 

social studies . 

7*0 (6)^^ Reorgahization^ 

^ 3, 5 (3) Supt. ^S; apeebfr on^'ch^gmg 

. f ^echpols; open Board-maetfegB 



\- ' 
SB. 3 

1.2 



100%' 

\ 



(ol) ; 

1/ 
(tf) 



(0) 



(51) High School activities 

( 1 ) Supt; p ;trip to Soi^iet" ■ 
Union renresenting Ameri 
' - Assoii^Sdteol^dsiM. \> 



* filcludes District mergers^ school building closures^ and^tt'ehdance area 
boundary chmiges. ; ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

EKoludes news of athletic contests in sports section ' ' 




"j The Demand for Participation ^ \ ' = \ ; ; - i 

' r.^; ^ Mj^dw^City fiaa^ a lot M; viry w^ll^e4uc^ed^r0s^ and' itiany who 

are^ry^ov^ed^ablB^bout acho :^lin^^|ifl^of its residents are college % 
graduatetf^x^tstudy done in about 1970 found that 16, 2 percent of residents over 
60 yearsJof age had attended graduate school* ( - ^ The i^iiverslty which is 
located within thi school district has a prominent school of .education and a . 
^ federally^funded. Center for Research and Development in Tearfiiiig. Their 
. ^rejene&|n^*ians that a large nuttiber o| people in Meadow City are ver^much 
intereiteLdllii education, and that many make their livmg from it. 

With soTOany people interested' in educationj it is not surprising that 
^ the community keeps a close watch on its. school system, -and that .sometimes 
^ this results in conflict, M 1969, 3152^sighatures were collected on^a petition 
^ to censure the Bupfirintendent because of his handling.of a multicultural educa- 
tion prograyj In 1970-71t the superirttendent ahd the director of instruction. ' 
were .criticized severely for their handling of th§ ninth grade Europe^ History 
isajie* ( 3 ) , y . ^ . 

fms, in^the 1970-71. school yeari Meadow City had.^aity potential . 
^ho were hig^ily educated and highly iftteres|ed iii sehools, and had # 
demonstrated that they could organize opposition to unpopular isfeues. ^ 

v ^ Tfie coni^i%ts'of two cabinet administrators "indicate that they pe 
^ cefe^d the, dimbid for participation that existed when-the project begaii' • - 



■if'' 



'1^ 



* *#e 'cdvildA^^anage al| the input from the comnfunity. . , , , ■ / ^ ^. 
, A MasteKPlan wduld chari^ur'coAse. , . ".C^ ^ ,^ ; ^ ^ 

■^I ivoul^ rank (Project Redesign) as important because ■. ^ 

, ' in this time period there was a need'^of^^eople^ 

^ involved.^' I - y ' ^ 

Creating Garbage Cans J ' 

^ Thendea t^have Project Redesigii is generallyAcr edited t£ the super- 
intendment* Eleven of 17 Board members and top admrnistWiors Inte^i^^iewed in 
1975 said that Project Redes%if^as started at%is instigation, ^ On February 8, 
ljB71i, the superintendent addressed an educationar'issues prbgram sponsored 

PTAv Communications Committee, This was the speech that gave birth 
to Project Redesign* ^ 6) ^ 
^ ' . \ Three questions coine to mind- (1), where 4id the superintendent get ^ ] 
idea of a participatory redesigning of |he sysfeif (2) what* were his '*real" . 
motives? 'and (3) why did the idea catcfe |h'? . . - ■ ; — :^ ^ ; 

■/■■'•' •■ ' ^- ■. 



Rumor had it that tKe superintendent's wife wrote the speech. How- 
ever, a look at what was happenliig at the time suggests that the idea of longr 
range planning for schools' involvitig the community was not uhique'to Meadow 
City nor to the superintendent's fa^ . * - 

hi 1969-70, the legielaturefelS^^cided to reconim , V. . goals, 
objectiveap and priorities of education for the state '^.^ 7 ) ^ ^ Joint Committee 
, on, Educational Goali md E valuation was set up and an Advisory ^Committee was 
appointed to help it create a program in wiich school districts throughout 

the State would join the Legislature and the State Board in determining State 
goalSi prograrp objectives, fnd priorities. 8 ) ThuSp the ideas of reassess- - 
mentp evaluatloni establishing prioritieSp and coinmunity Invplvement were 
ideas that ware being_ditecussed by state educators^ 

An article in the ^a tow City TlmeB of January 13, 1971 was headedp 
"Educator Wants *hivplvenient - Parents' Aid In Schopls Asked J* The article 
reported a speech by the superintendent of a uelghboring elementarji^school die-; 
trict about Involving cornmunity members in the operation of the schools. He 
was quoted as saying, "We should let the cltiienry set the pTiorlty of what 
should be done at each school He called for the trustees to set . . . , , 
broader goals for the district"* iJeljghborlng districts , then , were^ also talkuig 
about planning and Iftvdlyement. . / 

' Wiat were Qie superlntenderit's "r^^niotives In proposing Project ^ 
Redesl^? He Bald, four years later, that he had been trying to plan for chailge, 
*■* * m m i develop a school district responsive to the needs of the community, not to 
the needs of the English teachers'', and to involve coniin^nityp staff, and stu-- 
dentsl thought we had rich resources to tap* " C 9 ) . 

^ Several months latere the, superintendent noted, ''By and large, people 

who worked In Project Red^lpi caiiie to be supportive ot the' schools*. , ..it-was 
a vehicle for people with divergent views to soften each other, 10 ) Did he 
have in mind froin^the beginning that Project Redesl^ would be an oppdrtunity 
to co-opt those who were critipal of the district and its administration? It Is 
difficult to answer that question. / ^ . 

One of the assistant superintendents, a close aisociate of the super- 
intendent, said in to interview that the superintendent was looking for away to^ 
use coniirafunlty input and that he probably thqughra Master Plan would be a^way 
sayiiig yes or no to demands of special (11) 

/ ^l*erhapi *the creation of Project RedeBign was an accident. Perhaps'*"* 
the superintendent's speech was only one of many philosophical or insplra- 
tional speeches he was accustomed to giving, except that, by some chancre, 
this one happened to catch the Imagination of his audience, He* Indicated on a. , . 
cduple of occasions that he was surprised at the response to his speech. The 



jiewspapeF^^overage of the'^^ that the sup© riiiteiiaerit 

• was ptislilf^ tot the implementatibn of spwiethlng like Project Redesign^ ^ It , \ _ 
was a l^r^ article, \5^1th a pjiotpgraph of^^^tt^ and appeared m \ 

tKe front-page of Section rour of the Meadow City T^lmes . of Februarjr 9,' iQtl. 
The lack' of a byline suggests that tfie superintendent majr have had^e article - 
pEepared by the .school sttff.^ The closeness, of the J^ording to the te^t of tie . - 
spgech ifndicates that the^su^ermtendent orjil&^ s ' 

?■...= .. 4t* ■ ■ i^" ' ^ • _ i ■ . ' . ■ ' 

" " ■ ■ ■■ , ' •■ , ' ■ ' . ' ■ ■ . I ' ' 

The second piece of evidence that tendi to discount the accident the- 
ory Is^the specificity of the proposAl the s^ipermt^dent mate for^ the structuririg 
,of a Project Redesign. His speech called'for a ^^deslgn team which would break ^ 
up into Bubcoinmltteee * according to vatlous topics, TKese suboommlttees 
would make recommendatloiis through the "degipi tearn*'^to the Bo^afd of Educa- ; 
tfoni This itructure V^as reported In tTie newspaper article. At least aonie of 
the ideas for implementing such a project had been thought out ih advance. ■ 

The fact that the ideas in the speech beeanie Project Redesign is prob- 
ably both planiied and acclderitaL The dtetrict admmlstratora sometimeE send ' 
up trial baUooas^ U suggestlqiis gren't pQpular, or if they are strenuously op- , 
poeed^ they are dropped. T^^ro such trial'fcalloons come immediately to mind. 
One went up In 1971, when a plan was proposed to realign attendance are,a bound- 
aries and thus Talleve crowding at two secondary schools, ;The Meadow City 
Times f or February |nd reported that two dozen sprtkers and ISO of their sup- 
porters came to the jBoard meeting to oppose thachangerj forcing the super In- \ 
, tendent io '^reoonsider''* Another trial balloon was sent up Ln 1976^ when an 
Assistaiit ^perintendent proposed cutting costs for nilddle schools by lengthen- 
ing periods knd making fewer of th thus requiring less staff* This idea was 
also rejected by the community ^-^^a The superintendent was .probably testing 
the ideai in his fpeech, and when they wre received enthusWsticallyj he was 
encQuragad to develop th#m further, f 

Why did the idea of Project Redesign ''catch on/?;^f wo hypotheses 
came to rJilnd: (l) people saw the need for long-grange plMning; and (2 ) people 
saw a chaJice to participate.. / 

In 1970-71, it seenied thaf the world was.changing . t&pidly. T^^ 
boring university sponsored a symposium on ^Tuture Shock '' ( 13 ). A new 
decade v^m beginning. People m the community felt the need to anticipate the J 
turbuletit future. They didn't want to be pulled alon| by change; they wanted to \ 
be ahead' of it* , < ' ' 

The Meadow City school district did not have a very exciting array of 
decision, Situations m which people could participate, especially when compared 
Mth neighboring distTlcts, However ^ org^ized groups we^re pushing for their ^^ 
own prograins, Pof |kample, some high school student leaders were press^g , ' 



. for. i seat on "Board, -^'^ ^- ^[^\ ^'^ ' ■•■ 

- The Bdatfd and th© administrator 
^ ' *of only thi^ most vocal md organizeti of tSeir constituents. As one anember 
= explained / . ■ '''^V r '•.--■^ ^ ' ■ 

, . - ^ : . -f^r ^■:;--v-: -y-'/r ■ ^ :^\^ - 

- *• W vote for Project Bedeaign -was because Meadow ' .v 

i ju-^Clty was saffermg jfrom a ce^ ^ 
grqups. We dldn^tflmow what the entire :co^ ' 
\ • . -real^ wanted, ^^(W) ^ ' • ■ ; ■ / / ' ' . 

At any rate, the Idea of Project Redesign was very warmly rsceived. 
^ A local consultant and "faoardwatch the;8upferlntenderit'in 
March, 1971 to do ^'Research and Development'^ w / 
letter to the superintendent dated March 18, 1971, thie pOMultaAt indicated ' 
^ ' , that he , , ^ , would like to commit myseif ; fully to tlie Prpjact ■ ^ He eetiinated 
at that time that the coat for his services !^ould be $^200, A 
from the superintendent to the busineas office dated March;^4, 1071 author- 
IMS up to,$3i00 to be paid for thle-^onsultM^ ; 

" The superintendent's next step was to call together a gfoiip of ap^ 

' ^ ■' pototed* staff members 5 wKich he called ' 
Group'% which raat during the spring of 1971. The group inchflfed foutvqen- 
tral offibe administrators, a senior high school principal § a.Boajb marnbar: 
end the cpnBultmt, This.group decided that a fuU-tipie dlrebtof was neede*15) 
' A memorandum Irpm an assistant superihtendent to thig ^oup, dated ^ay 13, 
J971, suggests that some of the issues discussed related to pertnttial /philo- 
sophical debates Ip education: specified content>s* child-centered approachi ! 
content vs. process in learning; dlstrlct--wl4e curriculum vs/loca^^^ 
department autonomy* and individualized Instruction vS, the san)©/e>^erlenceB ^ 

>"^: ^for air. . ^ \ - ■ ^ " ; : :^ 'I ' 

The assistant sugerintendent suggested in his memprftridyi^in that 
^ "selected staff.^ , ./great teachers and great administrator ^wltli recent c^eri^ 
ehce in the Meadow City Schools. ..." should discuss thy e isarofeT^lSo > he ^ 
wrote, the Mead^^ity dlstriqt should study what dth^ districts; were doing 
in this area of Idng^-^M© planning. He suggested that^conflict due to the In- ' 
dividual biases with respect to these issues could pm^6nt changes frotn oc|cur^ 
*rliig in the district. He was later to criticize the/projpiDt because it had riot 
involved top-Jevel staff, and because its Master/Plan had contradictory sec- 
tions which advocated both sidss of some of tl|e above Issues, (16) ■ 

The consultant, me^while, was=^orking on a plan for organising 
the ■^Educatlon^ Reformation Project", ^^e'felt very sure that the project 
should have a full-time ^director* Indeed^ he thought he should be hired for 
that position. ( ) He envisioned the project as made up of two groups of 
, teamsi^ ,one to write the philosophy of the district, and the other to design 
^he programs that wquld carry^dut that philosophy. The team s^would report 
to the direqtoj, who would p^t together. a comprehensive plan for reforming 
CiQ the system. The director would report to the^ ■ 
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.The joliWl^^^ falU the superiiitendent repotted to the Board of Edaca- 
^ ttQn on prof reef m the matter of iQng-raiiefi pJaniTiiig, He explairiad that the 
Educational ^Maater Platuilng Group had met mi that the coasuUaiit had^wrltten 
a tomr^Ati^ura m -»Recomw^ded OrgcWlzatlon of Design Team(e) for m Ed\x- 
'catior^ Befotmatiori Projefet'^ called fox a on«-year project th^ would 
j^yod^o^" a Master P top to include (l)'iie6dsi iiiisslon^ philosophy^ and goals; 
: \(2) antlclpdtfid'opportto^ and constraintg; (3) a plan'for the redesipi of the 
'Meadow Ctty sy&t^tn. \He CptiQeiived^of a one^year plannliig phase, a two-year 
design, aJid pr^^^ and five years for itfpleinentat By .the 1S79- 

; 19S0 schooi year^ the sygterh 'woulfl tie^ready to hegln planiiliig again. He men- 
^ -tioned that sevefsl goverojtnental agencies wluA private fouadptions might be 
ihterested lii funding a^chj a project: Although, he pr^ected a $7o,0OO bud^t 
ior the plmnmg year/ he felt th^t no more th^ iZS^ 000 would have to come 
, f Mm district opa rat lag fuW . ^ ^ „ ^ 

- • : At this Board n^ietmg^ the Hoard gaw the go-^ffeead to the ProJeGt^ 
Tbe superiiitendaiit (1;) autKOTig^a^ipii to produce the Master PLan " 
in lZ moritte; (2) a project tekori^ and (3)>$70, O00 budget, of which 

$25, 000 would be district money/ TKe Board .vote ^as 3 in jfavop aad' ! agaiiist, 
with^oti^ Boa^rd meinber absent, (A P) \ | ' : 

" ■ ^ ^ When we cpa^lder the dectsion to^have^ Project Redesign^ using the / - 
orgaril2e^ auai^hy model, thfe following eleinents seein iniportantt 

(1 ) The demandjfor participation* It rhay be helpful to thttk of dernand 
fqr partioipatlon as pressure on th© system* Another way of thinking of it might 
,be asa Icincl of psychol^loal need of the'particlpants^ or of the organlzatioa it- ' 
self* Wh^t the: orgartoed anarchy model nialce^ clear if that this need for parti'- 
eipatlon Is not necessat-ily oonnecte^d to a^speciflo ^km^ or probleni. People who 
want to parileipste are not always those who wmt to change soinethteg; Issues-^ 
call Gome after t^artlclpatlon, rat • 

- " - He tSat Wis need Is'CMated by th^ iin^ortance of the democratic 

jdeolcDgy.assoGiated with the schools. Local school districts in this country have 
^ 3 strong traaition of local control, which hag been 4^^^ There is 

also a strong tradition of parent interest in adncatiori, especially^among the niid- 
^ die classes,* because giving children a good educat;lon has been conaldered ojie 
: :0f the most important things parents could do for tjiejn* So parents nay feel a 
- need, ot a duty, or guilt about participating lii'scl|qol govemmQQ, ' 

^ y Sehools, ^ the other hand, needihe sygpQrt of the comwunity. In the 
sense that participation is likely to make people nior#%uRportlve, the school, . 
too, has a need for participation* 



' (2) The lack of linpoHant problems. , A friend oiice noted that at- ' ' 
a Aeeting of school supermtendentSp those who had the inost difficult prob- 
lems were the most respected. Certainly^ a leaded is ^niore of a hero if he , 
or she copes with bigger problenas, SupeTlnteridents ^ therefore^ alrrtost 
boait aboit the tough p rob late s they Imve^ -Who eyer^heard of a district be- 
ing commended for being peaceful and content? Aixong school districts ^ 
prestige and fame come from daalliig with big pToblemSe ^ ^ 

\ So what dQes a school district do ^if, it has tio problems ? It looks 

into the future to try Vo antioipate some prbblemSt Meadow City ^ m 1971^ , 
found itself with very few jnajor probleriis, especially In coinparlspn with 
surroundijig districts. Therefore, a \my was found to iook for^pToblenis and 
bring them into the systerti where talented problein-^6o were waitiiig.to 
be called on to participate in solving them. - 

(3) The creatioii of a laiige auniber of Garbage Cans, Participants'' 
need sonaethiiig in which to garticlpate , and a long-range planning project 
provides almost unlimited opportunities for partldipatlon. Issues need a 
place to be^ discussed and any issue is relevant in long-grange^ planning^ Al^ 
ttiost all cominmiity members are experts in some aspect of the schools - 
operation, and they all have the right to bring up their particular area of 
e^cpertise in an all-encompassing plannlrig process, tideed,'^ since the em-- 
phasis was on comprehensive and long-range^ -the discussion of the plan was 
not at all liinited in scope or time, . - 

(4) The motives of the superintendent. The orgaaizied anarchy inodeL 
. does not ascribe a great deal of power or control to the head of the organiza- 
tion. Usually; the; leader cannot do inueh more thaii try to set^a program in . 
motion by bringihg togeth&r some issues, people^ and facilities, and hoping 

'^^hat somethifig good comes of lts( 19) ■ . ^ 

^ it in th^t the superliitendent did have in mind a device for co-^ 
opting some of his critios op giving thein official input into decision-inking* 
It doesi5i/H seem «likely that he created Project Redesi^ in order to drvirt at- 
tention from niofe impox^tant issues^ because there werenH any." For the pur- 
poses of the organised marchy analysis^ his rnotivation is not particularly 
Imf ort ant. ' - We will be in ter s sted in; \vha t th e resultt of ce rt ain act ions s eeme d 
to bfes, although we will cautious about attributing causation just because 
evencs occux'red in a Gertain'time sequence. . 

J (S) The Plan as a mym^^'T^-^-^ihool districts a^e full of^symbols of 
virtue. People do many of the things they^o because thiy feel it is Somehow 
right to do that^in a schooU iiot ^lecause the.^have thought oiit the consequences. 
The idea of 'a Plan for thS' Feature Is in keepi^^^witll the symbol of the school as 
preparing youth for the society of the future* Meadow City had a reputation ' 



for leadership ^ong school districts » and long-range planning sounds Uk©^ 
someUilng a leading district would do. In a senEe, that alone would explain 
the deQlsion to set up Project Redesigri. 

a, THE nmmQ of the pfflECTOR ^ - 

The facts surrounding. the hiring of the^director for Project Eedesipi 
have been laid out in Section I, They will be higl^lijhted here* 

(i ) The procedure by which the director was choeen Was impbrtant. 
There' ware two rounds of interviews; there was a national search. These 
'procedure^ indicate the importanca of the position to be filled* 

' (2) The superihtendent was overruled* Th® Board members asserted 
themselyes m qrder to. insure that the new director would be .sprneone whoiji- the 
commmiity would like* ' . V 

(3) The director had three outstanding charaoterlstl 

^ — T He was better with group process than %¥lth ideas, , Both 
the "boardwatcher/cohsultant^' and the. *^runner-up'^ ^l^^ 
interviewing process ^ according to one of the assistant 
superintendents,^ had more Ideai about how to go about ^ / 

"the plmning. . The mm chosen as director, however^ . / 
was *^open to new Ideas"* / ; ' \ 

- He had ej^erience organizing citizen groups, but no ex- 
perience running schools t , \ ' ^ . , 

^ - He had connections with prestigious people in the field v ^ \ 
of educational admlnlsfratipnp by virtue of the fact that 
he had just been through a. special training program, * * 

What consequences did the hiring of the director have for the demand 
for participation, the lack of problems, and the creation of Garbage Cans ? - 
The director's e^qperlence was on the lay side of edacatlonal goveTOance. He 
had had experience in prgml2mg,c_o^ menibers, identifying problcMj 

and mobilizing coalitions. He a iayperson^s leadier, not an admin is - 
trator who had come up through the ranks of teaching and principalship* Thus^j 
he was likely to be able to gain the trust of the conimunity, and thereby^ to 
facilitate participation* He had many contacts (or knew how to make them) 
with other school districts and with educational ej^erts* He had recently been 
in a training prograni and, according to the asslBtant superintendent, , ^ , , 
was up on recent developments'*. He would be able to help identify problems 
because he was familiar with current Important educational issues and leaders. 
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Finalljr.v ttm clirector did !ioL'a<3ni0 in with- a lot of . refotfirt idfeasV - ' ' 
He -was cleailjr a ^'process-* pergdn, ratlier than a^^ '■prograni' - person^* tspe^ \. 
cially ai conipared with'the^ local e^^ or with tlie 

other finalist for the dlTeatdrship. He cared ni ore about the 'liow": of the ' 
project than the ''what^% This made hitn a good c reator of Garbage- Oa^S j 
' itt which numerous probleniB, sdlutions, arid participants are wilooine,. Ha 
had lio preconceptions of .\vhat would be ruled wlthm the scope of the Prdject ^ 
md what would be r:iiled outside^ 

m. THE CHOOSa^G or T HE CONVEN^ING CQM_MgrEE__ / " 

^ ^ J The new director spent several months after his arrival in Meadow - 
City getting to :lmo\v. the conirmmlty, ( 20) Early,iii the 1972-73 school yeEpj 
the Board niet in a study session ('21) hear a progress report. For that ^ 
ineetingj jhe director had p:^^pared a 21^pagp ri^nioraadura to ■guide 
eussionp In Itg lie oiitloied a few of his perceptioiis of the connnnuiiltyp the 
task at handp ajid some of the ^duc ationar issues with ^hicli Project Redeslgii 
rnlght deal. Most sipitfloantlyj he called for the appoiritnient of an ad hoc 
cpnvening cDininittee^ which would assess Project Redegign's progress to date 
tod develop It furt;her^ The director propoied that the ad hoc conimittee estab— ^ 
lish the project's goals -and conceptual franjeworki clarify the rolei, structiirsi 
and organizatioa; provide a time frames evaluailon proceduTej and budget bb^. 
tlmate; afaticipate soarces of funding; and set procedures for arGhlvea and 
documentation^ His siiggestim'was that the. committee report wlthm 60^50 
days with recoin^endations'for.a perm^ ^ructure for the project, t^^^ 

: * After some geaeral comments about th^ piirpose of Project Redeslgri 
and several staLtements of hopes for its accomplishinents, two Issues were ' 
disfcussed at the September 14th Study Session: (1) reportiiig relationships 
and (2) nomlnatiqa of Convening Cteimlttee members* ' It was decided that 
the director would report to the superintendent aiid that the Board would come 
up with Conveaiag Committee nb^inations to be subniitted to the direotox and 
the superintendent^ (23 / ^ , 

Five days later i on September ISth, the Board adopted amotion th^ti 

.. Board appoint members to a converilng comnalttee in 
Executive Session and that the Board President apijoiiit two 
' Board meni bars to work with, the Superiiitendent in develop- 

ing a Gharge to be given to the committee and that tip Board 
take official action at its neKt meetings (24) - 

An aniendrneht was rna.de to require that a tirne limit b© Included tii the Con^ 
venlng Coniiidittee-s ohargs. Two Board menjbers were desipiatad to help 
.the superintendent prepare^ the chargep '..'■) ' = 
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;|Tke. superintendent's statements indicat^that hs felt strongly .that 
the Board should play the mijor role In appointing Convanitij Coifiniittee 
mennl^rs*^ At the Septeinbar 19th meeting, ffe pro^. 
ject credibility In the comjniinity and avoid giving it identity as an 'Instru- 
Enerit of the administratlori". (25), ' 

^ III a mennormduin pMpared for tha^^ 
listed criteria for Coavening Coinmittfe membership, TKeae tncludra^ . 
wlllingiees to w^rk on djBBignlng Prolect Redesten^ rather thanL Worlclng di- " > 
rectly on educational probleins;; willingness to work with a gro\ip d£,citIz&nSi 
educatoj!Ss and istudents; knowledge of Meadow. C|ty and the M&adoiy City 
schaol diBtrlct; wlllmgneks to invest timei willlhgneiS to Btady exteiisively; ^' 
openness; future or lentatloa and optimlim, t 26) - 

, By September 19th^ the director had a list of 66 Individuals^ atid 
■^several PTA's'^ who had volanteered to help with Project Re deg^gaJ^ 37-) ^ ' ' 
The supfemtendent had also prepared a list of suggested people, most of 
whom -were both qualified and prominent^ From these lists ^ th^ superin- 
^ tendent prepared a list of 50 ^'Suggested Nam^s for Meinbership on the Pro- 
jeet Eedesign Conveniiig Committee^'^ (28) An analysis of this "list syggests 
that he had criterla^ in iriind in addition to those listed above , Of the 50 whoni 
he recommendedi twelve were taiown as critics of the district and'its rnansge-- 
rnent (some of whom had also yolunteered to help, with Project Redesign) ; 
five \vere prominent figures at the university or in locar industry; -and two 
were forner Board meinberSi (The critics werfe identif led f roin aliet of/ 
about 3 Sd^ro ject participants. Two administrators independently identuled 
25 of these Lndividuals as loiown critics of the system^ ) / ^ 

We migh%^DOn]ecture that the superintendent was intart &ted in (r) 
facilitating participatiori of critics of the administration, pe'rtapi hopiiig that 
they would become rnore synipathetlc to the way he was tmnaiiig the district; 
tod (2) giving the project legitimacy by ntoning some iinportaEit people to its 
' Convenllig Committee, . " . 

■ . . . r . 

At the October 3rd Board meeting^ the Conveniiig Comnilttee was 

appointedi Table 6 gives information about the members, T'hla table shows 

that Dne-thlrd (8 out of 18) of the members who had' been reQojTisnended by 

the fluperintendent were critics of the^ dl strict nianagemeii^^ One of the eight 

added by the Board aad none of those who had been recoinnfiejided by the- : - 

teaGhers^ org^hiEatioris were critics^ Only eight of the 65 who v^olunteered 

to help with the project were selected for the Convening Con^intttee^ whereas 

23 Convening Cornnilttee niembers had to^be recruited by either the superiii- 

tendentp the Board, or the teachers^ organizations, = 
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MEMBERS OP THE AD » 



A. By Origin of 
Nomination 



a. 



CONVENING CdM^ITTEE 



,Llst^in_^ Added in ■ . Nomtaa^fed by Total Cdfav, 

Superlritendelit's ^ Board's Tlaeher Orgs. ' CottiniittQe 
.meino, 9/20/72 Discussion .. , , 



On volunteer list 



Critics 



Other- 



6 



5 



18 



8 /"^ . , .. '31 

2 criticfl were also yDlunteers. 



Total Conv. Comm. 1^ , 

* Suni of coluinn does not equal 



total,, -ks 
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By SSK, Etlinlclty 
and Role Catego^ 



f 


Peniale 


Male. 


Black i 


Other , 


< Total' 










^■Ethnic ' 


Professional 




8 ' 


0 


9 


9 - 


Community 




■ 








staff ■ 


3. 


6 


1 


8 ■ 


■0 


Homemakers 


. 7 


0 


1 

■ - ^— . ^^^^ ^ - -- 




7 : 


-Students - . .i - 






0 


6 


■■, . ' 6 


Total: . . 


1? 


18 




29 . 


31 
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' ' - Those who w&te recruited were by m& large, those who adde^ the 

ftictii pteitlge to the^codtinilttee, either becauie they^were critics with a follo^'- 
^togoi^ becaasethay \vere ^ell-M^ In buimess or In ioademe, 

While orltlcs viere appointed to the Convening Committee,. It is cLear 
thW they^v^era In the mmorlty (7 of 31 )* ai'were students (6 of 31), blacks 
(S of SI )^ and wojnen (13 of^31)* There was neairly equal representation of pro» 
ffe^i^io^al com st^f, home-inakerSp and students, however, 

'I ' The Convening Committee meinbers were Import^t for the following 

1* The^were respected people In the cominuiiity, 
, ' 2* Sonne of them were people who had been critical a^^ 

( . w^anted to make changes^ 

* V , 3. ThBy.^ere people who repreaented va 

. ' the community (erfg* p m,lnoritles, students, hoihe-^ 

. . malcerSi pfofesslonals) ^ - 

The riiix of ruBmbers of the committee had the effect of making tKe pro-^ 
J^ct aA'^ attractive garbage can for participation by many commuaity members. The 
p^^0eWe of respected people on the Convening Committee indicated that the project 
^o^d important enough to have importmit people woriclng on It. The presence 
<?toHtjGal people indie ated that all opinions would be welcom^e in the projeci; , and 
^0 ptmmnQB of people representing different coinmunity groupi indicated that the 
pt^j^Pt. would be a garbage caji for all who wanted to participate, ^ , 

So', while thie rnenaberi of the Convening Committee were appointed 
^^ly ^ter B highly selective pTocesI, they conveyed to the community that the pro- 
' J^at itself would open for participation by everyone. The composition of the Con- 
Y^Aiftg Committee bad the effect of motivating otherj to participate m the larger 

^ ■ ' . ' ^ • ■ . . " . ^^ -^ 

JV^, ,THE REPORT OF rHE AD HOC CONVENING COMMITTEE - 

'_^ _PLANNDTG A PLANIJING PROJECT . 

The first ineetmg of the Convening Committeie jvas held on Sunday^ 
October ISp 1972; The Board president addreiged the group, noting the impoiit-^ 
^Ihe'worlc they were about to undertake. He said he was impreBsed ^by,tte 
W^W^adous range of talent within the meThbersblp of the committee. He oautioned 
th^t he Gouid not guarajitee that the Board or the comiriimity would accept all of 
tto cowwlttee'i recDmmendatlonSi but promised that the Board would do Its verir 
h^M to luiplement ss many as posiible. Finally, he urged the committee t o ' 
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recommend procedures that would seek the brbadest*posiible community IAt 
put. The superiiitenderit also s^pke to, the comtattee and-commented uporii, 
the lack of understanding between community and schooli faculty and admlii-' 
istratoris, etc. He stresgad'the Importance of a DQihprehenslve planning 
endeavor on a '■Bystemi- wide basis: administration, curriculum p financp, 
^pergonnelp board operations, etc^ "(29) / ^ 

^ - - ^ . ^ _ - '' ' ' 

Topics of DlecuBglon, ^able 7 rists the topics discusied by the Convenlrig 

Pommlttee during meetings and m memoranda* The table Indicates that the' ^ 

*Tiow-* of Project Redesign was much more important than the^'what*^ in 

their ,dl8cff8Slons4^ Their charge, of course, wis to recommend a procedure 

for planning. The question .of what educatioiiEl issues should be studied by 

Project Redesign carae up only twice: ^once at the first meeting, Bnd again 

In the^hitoority report" submitted with the final donvening Committee' report 

to the Board. The Conimlttee seemed to find it very difficult to define the 

pressing issues in the Meadow City Schox)! District, (The exception was one ^ 

member J who was the prii^a^ author of the ''minority report". He was 

quite Go^inced that the most important probleiii in the district Was th^t of 

flnancinf the sahools. ) ■ -4 

Fifty-nine percent of , the topics discusse* in the Convening Com- 
mittee dealt with how the projeat should proceed,' Quite a few of those topics 
Involved debating what the Committee Itself should ba dolng,^^ Twenty-aight 
percent of the topics dealt with what the project should accomplish, and almost 
half of those dealt with whether the projeot should be more'concemfd with the 
"near" future and present problemsp or with the more far-off future. There 
seems to have been very little dipcussion of the-pui^ose of tiie project^whloh 
was never very clear ) or of the educational issues it should study. Now an4 
then, someone would reftilnd the group thati after all, it Is learners and 
teachers we're most concemed with, and then a kind of homage would be paid 
to this symbolic raison d'etre, "learners and teachers", to short, discus-- * 
sions of educational problems seemed rarely to get dowii to specifics. 

' An analysis of the various drafts of the Convening Committee report 
also reveals the kinds of topics aboiut which the group was most concerned^ . 
One cpncern was that thp planning be done wlth'a great deal of competence. 
Th^re was much discussion of the Importance of collecting data before recdm- 
mendatlbns wereinad^; whether or not students were sufficiently competent 
to do plamln^^ ther^ 
is a list of qualifications for the membership an the Design Management Teain* 
It gives an indication of toe concern that Project Redesign be well donei 

. ■ ■ . •_ ■ " ' ^ 

"Knowledge of the following categories are necessary assets 

for the membership to have, coUeetively: ' 
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TbprCSOF DKCUSSION 11^ THE' CONVENING GOMMITrEfE 
(In Or4er of Their Frequ«n.cy, by Category-) 



Topic * 



'Prequ.en,cy of Mentloiv^ ■ % 
, Minutes and Memos, 



I. HOW THE PROJECT WOULd PROCEED: , 

Manageniei\t of the Project 
drganizatlon of Planning Teams ^ 
What the Com, Cornm, Should Do 
CoinmimtcaJlm with the Commuiilty. 
Reporting Relatlonehlps 
ImpleirieatiBg the Plaii 
Tline schedule 

Conapj'eheiislve Models of Plahning 
Reiourcefl (^arits ) 

Need for Training in Educational Planniiig 
Using the RisourceB of the eommunlty 
Self-Oritlclsm of Project 
''Conipeasatton for WorKers in Project 

■ V Total: 



■II. WHAT THE PBOgECT WOULfi ACCOMPLISH 

Immediate "vs. Long-Range 

("Near">s, "Far" Future) 
Data Collection 
Purpose of ProjeGt'_ 

Eduoational philosophy , 

/ ■ AreaV W 

Pocus on Teacher and Learaer 

• . ■ Totah 



14 
12 
8- 
6 

"5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3- 
2 
2 
2 



69 



L4 

8 
3 
3 

- 2 
J_ 

32 



59 



28 



m. WHO SHOULD PARTICIPATE 



Grand Total: 




100% 



* BiGlades only those topics that -were disousied 
at least tivice in meetiiigs or memoranda. 
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a. Functlonlhg of our present echoQl systeni 

b. Techniques and principles of planning and 

urgrmi'/Miona] tluiftry v * 

Studontp stolT, and pnrant porspegUva 
d» The diverse needs and Interests of the uonimunity 
e; Alt© mative and Emerging education systeiTis T 

f. Technique 8 of dec IB iOT--ma^ ponflict resolution^ 

communication J participation ^ group mtera^tion 

g. Legal taiowledge (q*g. ? the Education ^'Codej) 

h. Educational theory and practice^' (30) 



At the BBxne tlmep' the Convenirig Committee was conoeme^ abi^t'^ ^ 
egalitartolsin I evfery cltlzenj staff member ^ aiid studer it had 
takB part in the process of plaiining for the future af the schools • The eoin^ 
peteiice vs. egalitarian dllemnia provoked much dlscussiont There never 
re^ly was-a^eBolution - both competence and brQad participation werV 
^desired. , - 

Ariother topic of debate was whether the projeqt'i emphasis, should 
, blVon planning for the near future or for jhe mor^ dlstaiit future* The Com- 
mittee saw the advantages of dreaming big, ^^pulltng out airthe stops^' j being 
creatlyei iniaginative, and unrestrained by mundane consideration prac-- 
tlcabllity,^ But they also saw some reasons for being more earth-Bound* 
They felt that there should be some .cpnsideratlon qf pritfsent*cap^til>itleB and 
problems* Jhe dilei|ima fee Committee felt about "neartV vB^/Tar^' future 
is reflecied in the ■ -Ground Rules^- section of Its teport: 

^\ 3* Redesign should be future-orientedi going from 

where we are to ^^here we want to be^ ©mphasiz- f 
ing what is possible ajid desirable j rather than 
what is wrong noWi, " 

V. 4, Redesign should tdke note of current' problems * 

referring them into eKlsting stmifttures or sug^ 
ge sting new ways of dealing with them. " (31) 

The ''near vs* far" future problem is one that recurred throughout the exist- 
ence of Project RedeBign, _ ^ 

A thli^d topic of great controversy was the Desipi. Management Team, 
which was to be the governing committee of the project. The designing of the 
'*pMr" embodied the problem of competence vs. egalitarlmisin. The problem 
was the focus of most of the discussion on how the project was to prodee^ (see 
Table 3 )* The duties assigned'to the DMT Indicate the. concern for process or 
procedure^ as compared tp product. The^pMT was not to be concerned with 
specific Issues, but with coqrdinatlng the projects 

00. 



' '^^The Design M^agement Te . 

o'wn ideas for redesl^, but develop plaiis and proposalsf 
' whlGh qdEbbine and InteTpHf ideas, data, and oUier^ Input 
from numerou'8 sout'cfes within the Pr^^ 
J;^ dOBaniwiity,'' (32) , ; ^ : ' ^ / i . , = 

-Maiiy ot the same questions raised in the discuision pFthe JMT 
were raised with respect to the' acrrs (Schooly^Comniunlty top^^ Teams,' 
latei^ referred to ai -'PlBmmg Teams|'). For eKample, there seenis to ^ 
have Men a great de^ of t^e spent discussing how^nnany tpams there should 
be I and ve^ little in discussing what jcinds ci Issues the teams shoul^ deal 
with. Most of the discussion sepmed to be based oft the assunnption that thex 
teams w|ufld be organiffid by issues / iach as "iong-range financing'- or ^ 
^*erifely a^fescent edu^ tether than by geogjaphlQ region, as was pre- 

Siprlbed by the Convening Compii^ei^ i . / * 

Person/Hourrs of Work by the Convening Comnilttee ^— — 

■ ^ In the eleven weeks o£ the Conyenlng Comiriittee 's existence, each 
(piember put in approximately 35 hours (average) toward preparation of the re- 
ports Ighose six meinbers who ierved on the Steertag Committee gave nearly 
8 hotfrs per week, including a sizable amount of time over the Christmas holi- 
days* The time* contribution of Convening Committee members is shown in 
Table 8. , ^ - 



Results of the Convening Comnilttee Deliberations 

Table 9 traces the development ctf the ideas for organizing Project 
Redesign from the superintendent's speech of Februa^ 1971 through the con- 
sultiot^B memorandum of June of that year, the superintendent's report to the 
Board^in September and, finally,^ the Convening Committee report of Febru- 
ary 1973,"^ For airof the time elapsed and the work put in by Convening Com- 
mittee members, the 1973 report does not depart' vei^ far from the ideas pro- 
posed two. 3?tears earlier* ^ . - ^ ^ 
' \ ■=....'. ^ 

a* The Director . It appears to have^en the consultant early In 
the project who first proposed that there should be afull-iime director* The 
Convening Committee did not change the director's role very much. They as^ 
sipied to the DMT the responsibility for seeking fimdlng* ( 33) The Convening 
Committee also gave to the DMT responsibility for assembling the final Planp ^ 

b. The Teams, What changed was the size of the project. Earlier, 
a one-year project involving "selected" citizens, educators, and students had 
been suggested. The Convening Committee wanted to Involve as many people 
as possible and to extend the project at least 2-1/2 years beyond the time of 
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\1 , ' ' TABLE 8 , » 

ESTIMAtED» HOURS CONTBIBUTED BY CONVEpNG COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

NON-STEERmG COMMlfTEE Total Hours Average Hours 

. per Portion. 



Home-Makers 






187 


31.1 


Staff . 






181 ' 


26,8 


Students 






92 


18.4 


Professional 






110 ^ 


15.4 


Community 










Total : , 


' <25 ) 




570'/ 


22.8 



STEERMG COMMrTTEE (6) '507.S ' 84.6 



• TOTAL CONVENDfG COMMITTES, BY SEX 



?/omen ( 13 ) 488.5 37,6 

Men ( 18 ) .' 658 . ' 36.6 

Grand Total: ( 31 ) 1077,5 34.8 



Hours were esttoated hy counilng the number of ^ne^tlnga attended and 
multiplying by 3 haurs; multiplying the number erf pages of memormida^ 
written by 1/2 hour; and addiig them together for each perBon, It was 
estimated that the Steering Committee spent 50 hours eachj beyond the 
number of hours in regular meetings and memorandum #.Wting, The 
over- all estimation of time Is believed to be conservative, -because 
(1) subcomiiiittee meetings ^ other than Steering Committee meetings^ 
are not Incluaed (there may have been only one or two such meetmgs); 
and (2) preparation time for the regular Cohvening Comnaittee meetings 
was not counted unless a meinorM^4ujn exists; ^3 ) several members 
made trips to Sabramento or Portland, or spoke at variouB community 
meetings this time was not counted. The time oif the project director 
mid the research director also was not tncluded. 
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TABM jj^: M^MS OF PM EAN> DEVELOPMEl^ OF THE IDEAE FOR QRGAKEIG PBOJECT HEDESmU 



1 

* ' ' SupiptotenaeiitVSpsech - l/a/f 1 , Consiiltant Me^o ^ S/3/?l Buperlftendent to Board lO/lsM Gralng Com-; 
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Btuij all agpects of educa' 
tioniiatabliih priorities 



lUBCOMMmEES: 
Puriufi Mgl 



les in dei 



Full-time; orpize teams; 
liold hearings; de|iga aiid 
edit reports; write propps- 
ale forlundliigfrilortto 



TWO TEAM8 ^ ^ , 
(i) develop goals J object 
Ives, phUosopliles; (b) 
develop nfeani 

SUBCOMMrTTEES as 
needed 



■J 





Role; execupe direptor;^- 
managrPr^jeft and its, < 
financei ;7 prepare quar- 
tgrlj. riporti; do annual , 

pqrt p superintendent! 



m 

Bqird imuallyp ^n Cato 
"iratar of DM|/without 
ote, Otheritlff (s: 



may be addefl. 



i 



/ 



^ — T~r' 

DEilGNIlGMT. TEAM: 
Eelata^^ Qommunity; ap- 
"lateteanii 



assAMe data ana proposa 
an^fflake recommendatioD 

^eek funds; develop an 
/ evaluation plan; do proces 



not content, 

SCHOOL/COMMUNITY 

'mi TEAMS; 
Liaison with community; 
convey inforniatlon; needs 
asseisffient; develop pro- 
posals. Report to DMT, , 

TASKGROUPB: Do speeii 
studiiS; report to DMT, ' 

AD HOC QrIuPS; self- 
appoiiited or special- 
interest groups - follow 

generil groundrule|,|2 . 



^ /vTkroiigli thapeaip 
■ ' Teasi to h Board 
' for aetion 



m 



BUDGET 



.11 
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JlilliliLdjij'J 



CoMultmt^iAl Biiperintendent io/U' ^ Conv. Comniito - 2/f 3 _ . 



fiALRBPpBTi ' 

, Colierejit'ajideonsliterit; 
'with a budget ana scNuls 

/ 



aiid atadeiils 



Igiie-yearprojeeT 




'■ Belected citiietii, edu- 
' cators aad etiiWs 




M Director,! salary; . 
salary ofreeeftM lecre- 
tar5r| travel; supplies 



n -■ 



(a) needs,, goalfe 

(b) coiistraiiits, opporW- 

ties , " ^ 

(c) disigii of iyitem to ratt^ 

a|eoliange' 



I 

Iprfbrplannip 
1 jears redeaipbdpre' 
■ piratiott I ' ■ 
3 jflirs I'mplementation - 



Tliiii bigin again 



(a) A management plan for, Mject 

(b) Iut|reiiiiateHaIi ; < ' ■ 
(e) Curriculum evaluation' 

(d) Organizatioii and decislpn-^ 
vmakln| study 




'Competent and interegted 
' stiidiiitSi oltlto, educators 
profBSSional oonsnltps, 



|W,O00; liS.OOO (rott iCSD 
funds, ramaiiider froni-out'' ' 



'(e) ^chool/eommimlty profile 
(b As^saieatof relroactivad'ata' 
(I) Eeview staff developnient 
reate a Tesourc^.pool 

(a) Preparation 

p) Exploration and assesinient 

(c) Deiipanddeoision^making 

, (d) ImpleinentEtion 

I a,'b,c, to lait' 2-1/1 years, (d) 
let 2 ygare or more, , ' ; e' 



semtnat 

involved i but also condem that par- 
ticipants be competent and that tli^ 
;bf a rnixjf studentg, staff, •c|iEens 
iiid pirents, ' . • . " 



pripr to toplenentatlon", 
65-70,0,00 per year, of whicii 
|40, 000 is for Dirflctor and'Office, 
Possibility of 'outside funding, 

■ "\ 
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the presentation of their report. Part of the task managitig this very large 
p roject would belong to the Desipi Management Teani,^.^ 

The dRiTi as described in the Convening Committee ^^eport, was 
closer to the ideas the superintendent had put forth inh^s February IBTI 
speech, than to the consul iffit's conceptualization* The superintendent's 
idea 'Of ^ Design Teani that would sturdy all aspects' of edudation and establish 
priorities Is close to what the DMT actually becaine* 

• tempt to determine what other coniriiittees should bje^ established besides the 
DMT . This is the part of the report that shows more detail ttian the earlier 
proposals, 3ut the Convening Committee did not have to wo^k out all the de- 
tails theniselves^ for in Octoberj a new staff person came to Project Redesign 
the research coordinator. Much of the detail of the School/Com munlty Inpiit 
Teams was worked out by him ^ in a proposal for funding which he submitted to 
toe National Institute of Edubation. * 

c. The Product. It is interesting to note the differences between the 
superintendent's product -'*^'A Three- Part Plan'^ and the many products man- 
dated by the' report (M the Convening Committee. Several sections of the report 
inentioq that B roject Redesign will be formulating proposals for change, e. g* , 
"The DMT will have responsibility for supervising the development of a coher-- 
ant presentEtlon of Eedesipi propoBals. Howeverp there is little emphasis on 
a comprehensive planning document ^ which seebaed central to the superintend- 
ent's eoneeptualizaLtion, 4 

The superlntendent-B *'needs" and "goals*- became the ^'proposals'* In 
the Convening Coinmlttee report. The Cornniittee chose to emphasize . 
information-gathering (proAtots-bs c^ e, f), rather than -'constraints and . 
opportunities**. The Committee thought niore about human resources than 
about dollar resburc^i (products g and h), ' 

Although there was some discussion in the Convening Comrnittee about 
how to implement the redesign changes (see Tablr 7 ), this topic received less 
attention In the Committee's report than in the superintendent's October 1971 
description of three-part pi mi, : 

We might Infers from the Convening Committee*s descriptloh of the 
purposes of Project Redesign (p*3) that there was common subscription to a 
couple of assumptions I (1 ) if everyone In the school and community is allovved 
to participate; and ( 2) if proposals are based on '^valid and reliable*' data, ^ 
proposals will result that will be weloome and implemented in an "orderly way*\ 
VvTille there was some recognition of the political need for consulting all who 
wou,ld be affected by proposed changes, it seems the Comniittee assumed that 

■ } . ' 115 • ^ 
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everyone would agree to adopt a Good Idea* once they had kad a chance to 
.mderstaiid the reagonlng and the data that led to the prpposal of the Good • 
Idea. No one iestaed to think that sound Investigative woTk and proper con- 
snltation could result in a bad idea, nor was it conceivable that anyone'cpiir 
suited would oppose a Good Idea^ The Good Idea assumption is stated inost 
eicplicttly on page 8 of the Committee Reporti^ / ^ ^ 

is reliable and proposals are based on that datSs deQisioii-- 
, rriakers will take action on the 
(Einphaals added) 

This belief in tiie primacy of Goofrldeas probably Resulted in little concerii * 
about Etrategles tot implementing changes. . 

/ . d, TlmeV -PartlQlpants ^ and Budget^ The prop oaed^tirae sche'duW 
for the rojRt greW by degrees from one year* sugiestad by the c onBultanti . 
to 4-*l/2 years, proposed in the Committer's report* The eoncem for op en 
participation', but alsb for cDmpetenQef^ beeii moted/ The bud^^^^ V 

section of the^report seems to haw baap pre^r#d by the "project dlreator 'md 
the superintendent^ there is little discussion ofit In the Conrehing iSoramlttee ^ 
rainutes. Again, the Comnalttee ihowed a relative I adk of co£iGem.^or money. 



Conclusions 



An attenS^ structure Is that set of tales which says who may attend^ 
to^hat; that is I who In the o'rganlgation has the right to nnakS', or help mafei" 
(or veto ) which decisions , The orgajilge^ anarchy rtiodel predicts that undfe^. 
conditions of ambiguity there will be less instrumental Juettf tcatfoa of attefttiori 
structures and more symboUc, educational , and traditional JUBtffiiGatl^ri* There 
will b0 more' cQncern with disdovermg anS communlaating nfieanicig ^ vend leea 
coneern wlthothe best way to make ration^Vdeclslons* \ 

\^ - ■ ■ \ f ^ ^ ^ 

' In an ambiguous iltuation, symbols of the grgant^atton's v^alues are 

very apparent. It seems thk when we don*t taow wMt w%re doings w use 

,«s^bolic means of showing that what we are doing Is goofl, even If it is un- 

imown. Few things afe more amblguoWThan a comprehettslv© planning effoxt* 

This was certgiinly true for Project Redesign. The first year and a half ^ter 

.the superintendent's speech (February 1971 to September 497 2)-, sm no plan-- . 

' Wing. Most t'alk about the project had been in terms of generalltiesj the oWy 

' specific action was the hlriiijof the director. ■ - 

The purpose of the Convening\Committee was to set up ^d justify 
'the attention structure of Project Redesign; or, we might say, to Ifigitimlze 
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as a Garbage Can. Tru& to organized anarchy predlctiDiis^ syiyibolio'^ edu- 
catioiialp. and traditional factors were more apparent than hard-headed^ effi- 
cient itaiidards for getting tlie job done. The pinniary task of the Comitiittee 
could be ieen as one of educating the rest of the coniniuiilty to a appreciation 
of the importarice of Project Redesign, It was difficult to convi ncQ people In 
adirance that the^p reject ^as Irriportant becauie of what tt tos g"0LJigto ^Mccorn^ 
pllsh; it was easier to show that the project was Important because of how It 
was gotog to be donei ^ 

^Pertaps ;th±r^tal^B"ttr^^l"ai^^ 



Committee to spend so much time preparing a report that cantatned essf ntially 
the same ideas as' those espressed in^ the mernoranduni ^pltteri a year earlier 
by the consultant. The prestigious pembers of the ConuenlEif Committee had 
to put their stamp of legitimacy on tie project. ^ Their function %vss to certify 
that the project was vv^orthy of respec\ and that It would be ma iti a manner 
that \ypuld be In accordance v^ith the hl^^st values of the cotniiiunlty; they 
made It aii attractive Garbage Can, 

The organized ariarchy theory predicts that the atter^ 
will be peclalized in an organization that values expertise ; that Is, only the 
specially-trlined expert will be able to make a decision Ln hta particular area, 
■ In m organization in which there Is a belief in differentiated gtatuSi. a hier- 
arcfilqal stimcture will predontilnate; the higher one^s posltioii In the organlza- 
tloiij theTOore decisions that individual will be*involved ui. And Iri an orgaii- 
Ization in which value is.placed on egalltarlanismj open attea.tlon structures 
prevaiL Everyone ^111 have the right to affect any decision^ The*^teri- 
tion structure symbolizes the value system of the organ iz^atlan^ 



The Me^ow City cormnunity places a high value on both competence 
(or e^^ertise) and egalitarlaalsm. rhusj the proposed attention structure for 
Project Redesign provided for open participation, but also specified that the 
participants would be coinpeteiit before they came , or trained after they oame 
to the project* For eKa^ple, the report calls for four phases of the projeetj £ 
the first of which was to be a Preparation Phase ^ . . , . 

in which the participants organize, develop participation 
and leadership skills ^ become familiar with possible aJtar- 
aative futures^ gather resources, specify the taske*^ b^pin 
to Interact. < 3W / . 

The proposed attention structure was a combination of competence and egali- 
tarlanlsnn, a kind of ^^democracy of the informed"^ * . 

:. The belief m the Good Idea follows from this. Good procedii res and 
trrined people in the /'democracy of the informed'^ will naturally produce 
Good Ideas, A comigiunlty^^ which scientific researchers have higli status, 
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' as they do in Meadow City, values training Ih.food scientific methodology. 
Trainin^partloipants to collect data vould make them at leflst good research 

- asgistants. Careful use of good procedures leads to the bsst soieij^iflc know- 
ledge. The belief in the Good Idea depends on havmg |Ood scientific pro- 
oedurel, , ' 

But tiie schbol district also has a hierarchy. It was never clear 
how the hieraTchy would relate to Project Redesign. The atteatioii structure 
of the fffoject was a combinatioa of speclalpea and open - the "democracy of 
the informed^, The attgntionjttu^ of the ^^ing, everyday activities of 



the district was a hierarchic aT stnicfureT^wIfFTWpW 
deputies, principals and specialists ana, finally, teaehers in qlassrooms... For 
Project Redesiffi, this presented eeilous problems. Its structure was' not that 
of the hlemrchy. It had no authority fco-make decisions in the hierarchical, 
structure and had few links with it. rheref ore, the Good Idea aesumpllon be- 
came crucial.. If those in authorityin the Klerarchy recognized a Good Idea 
when it was proposed, they would see -that it was Implemented. The Good 
Idea would be the iink^ - • 




— -^produces —• — ^ 




School 
District 
HieraTOhy 



prodi 



iuces 



Implemea tatlon of Good Ideas 
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The "democracy of the informed'^ may be seen not only ak a syiiibDl of 
ttife vyu^e of the Meado-w City cDmmunlty^ but also as another aspect of the Pro-- 
Jeftt fted^elgn Garbage Can that made participation attractive. The project would 
d^t^ocrrtic - and so auto^atlcaUy good; It would have informed partlcipanls - 
it would be good to associate oneself with theni. . And it would provide an^eduda- 
tWii&l t^erlence for those who participated - they would become informe|j^Kperts/^ 

The privacy of the Good Idea was a way to provide an agenda In a tiiiie 
tlj^Wware no salleat problems to work on. Borrowing from the values of the 
^f^^^^rch ooinmunltyi the Convening Cornmittee report emphasizes that good pro-- 
^^QUfeS are th^ ]^y to acceptableUdea§7'~GTOd7pT 

dat^** oh which propoials would be based. Those proposals would be worthy of ^' 
^^^0 ifl^t*atlDn by decislon-^nnakers. Working toward Good Ideas' meant reading^ 
lUfrv^ylng, learnihg eominunlcattton skills - there waF plenty of work to be doiie by 
f fbj^ot J^adesi^ participmts, 

^ , The rnychf-dls cussed issue of "near" versus "far'-, future may he Been 

' ^ attempt to define which iBsues.are the pTOvince of the hijrarchical structure 
which are the province of the '-democracy of th^ Infonned'-, ''Near" future^ 
thittl^, itti mediate problems and concerns ^ are within thtj'ealm of the hlerarDhy^s 
(JeoisioiiB, ^'Far'' future became the special expertise of PFOjeqt^edesign; It was 
' tfOt ^(3»fl€thliig the hierarchy wag supposed to Iqiow how to deal with, Projact'Eede- 
#tgttk oii the other hwdj hired futoirologists and established "Dream Teams", 
■'^^tpblishlAg an area of ©Jcpertlse was ona way of carving out aii Important sphere 
^tlvttjrfor the projectp and of avoiding conflict with the hierarchical structure, 

The ''deniocracy of the informed", the prlniacy of the Good Idea, and 
the K^^aiafn^of ths ''far^' future are the Important messages of the Conveniftg Coniinlttee 
j'fepb^^^ Alf had Importaiit consequences for the future of Project Redeelgn. 



y^--^i^-P^5IGK>I AyrAGEMENr TEAM: CHOOSING THE TEAM' 

^'^ The Convening Committee's report was presented to the Bpard of Educa^ 
tten %Ad was discussed by them at a study session on January 289 1973. Formal 
aAi^yia^ame at the Pebraary Sth regular Board meetings when tht.following motion 

_ . ... 

moved that the Board re-endorse Project Redesign, 

that the Board make a public announcement of that re- 

endoraeinent of Project Redesign, that the Board allow a 

response period to encourage feedback and that, following 

these actions I the Board begin iniplenientation of Phase One 



appolnttiig a Design Management Team m.d enipower- 
ing the ^sipi Management Team to beglii its work as 
suggested in the report of the Conveniag Comrnittee^ " ( 

. ; This was the actloii recommended to the BoaTd by the Gonvlning Gobi-- 
mlttee, ^38) r ^ter some discussion about the amount of flexibility that 
ehould be given to the DMT and the amount of time that should be allowed for 
commimlty feedback^ the Board passed this motion unaniniously. The super- 
inteiident said he would prepare the announcement of the Board's re- 

eadorsement and ask for community input, ^ ^ 

' ** 

In mid— March ^ the Board met in. eKecutivi sei 
appointments* They had about 90 namei from which to choose, (37 ) At 
least a dozen people had submitted reiumes.. Some had nominated themselves; 
many had letters of endoraement from community membMs or organizations 
like the League of Women Voters* A memor^durin dated March l, 1973 lists 
fourteen self-nomlnatlonBr tw.enty-one.nominailon by the Corvenlng Committee; 
seven by the p roject director of the superintendeat; eight by various commuaity 
people; and five by various organizations* It is obvious that many community 
members felt that it was Important and desirable to be a member of the Design 
Management Team, One woman who nominated herself wrotei: 

have always had a kepn intereat ixi aducation and welcome^ 
Project Redesign as a unique opportunity to guarantee the 
best of education for our child^^ in thesf f^ears of rapid 
change* The attached resume ^^IcateB that I am well In- 
formed in tte required categories* 

The resume showed a Master's Degree, a counialing credential, and extensive 
ejcperlence in personnel v^rk* (She was not appointed,) The credentials and 
recoinmendations of most of the nominees were quite Impressive, The Board ; 

muBt have had a difficult time choosing whom to appoint* . 

" " / " ..... 

f 

Appointments included three students^ three teachers, and five par- 
ents. Four had submitted their resumes; three had been nominated by Indi- 
viduals in the cominuiilty; two by the Convening Committee ; two by community 
or teacher groups; one by the Convening Committee and a teacher organiza-^ 
tion; and one was a self ^nominee. 

The DMT Goes to Work . ' . 

April to August, 1973, As the DMT began its work, three thingB 
were of great concern to the groupi (a) establishing the legitimacy and Image 
of Project Redesign; (b) establishing good procedures for the operation of the 
project; and(G) malntaiiii^ a high quality group^rocess within the DMT. 



The first meeting of the DMT was lield on April 23, 1973* The 
Board President oarne to address the groups as did the supertntetident. Their 
remarks einpliasteed the aignificance of the project aiid the important role 
that \v6uld be played by the DMT, Photographers from the local nevvspaper 
were proflent to record jhe evetft^ and DMT members were told that they 
would ba as Iniportant ai the Board of Education in determlaliig the future of 
the sahoal district* (^S) 

|. Much meeting time duriiig^1;hat first spring and summer Was occup^ied 
. in struggling w^itKthe procedures to be followed by the DMT thermselves. They 
.^deotdad^that4h©.iehaliper^onah4R#ho^^ 
conaidersble time was spent deciding who should be chairperson, 4. great deal 
of dlseus^iori occurred about the mliiiitei and who should receive copies of them. 
Judging itom the amouiit of space In the nrtlmtes devoted to discuraioas of the 
minuteB, thiB was an Impo^ant issue. At length it waa decided to distribute 
the muiutes widely , placing copies in schoals and pul^llc libraries all over. the ^ 
city. The minutes were almost never approved as they .were first -written^ 
but rather, were appf'oved ^'as corrected^-i The DMTj Impressed with the-im- 
portance ot the tasks, before thenij were quite self^-eonsdloui about how they 
earned but their Junctions, . 

The first duty of the DMT, as rnandated by the Conveiiiag Committee's 
reporti, w^b the Launching of the task forces. The Convening Committee had 
listed the following tasks: ^^ . * , .which will be neeessai^ to get the project un- 
der vjBp^ - 

'/ 1* Complete a detailed plan for pi arming 

2* Gejierate material on emerging educational and soctetal futures 
3f Conduct a cgjnprehensive curriculum evaluation 
4- Conduct an^organiEatlon and declslon-inaking stu 

5. pei/elop a school/comrnunlty prof lie and forecasts^ . 

6. Assess retrospective data 

7. Review in-^servlce education and staff development 
* 8i Create a resource pool , ( 

Most ot the meeting time between April ^d Aupist was taken up in 
dlscussijig who should be appointed to the various task forces Much of the 
diicusslgn occuTred In '^executive session'', open to rnembers only^ the min- 
utes of which were distributed only to membars. These minutes show careful 
attentiou to the personal characterlstlGS of persons who might be appointed to ^ 
task fp^QfeS. Tor exaniples this statement from eKecutlve session minutes of 
May 14, 1973 is iiot atypical i 

'\ '^(D^^^ member) voiced a negative opinion to the appoiat- 

, mint of (Second DMT member) agreed. 

, .Their statement was that he was not well-liked by either 
students or staff, . . * * The majority felt that ^ s 

name should be deleted frpm the list " 



' X r • The DMT had a pool of volunteers from ^^ich to choose , aa ft re- 
sult of advertisaments plaoed In the Meadow City Times early in May of 
1973. the decision to adye^se publicly for volunteers to serve on the 
task forces was carefully deliberated, especially at the May 7th meetmg. - ? 
The DMT-wanted to be very certain that they were appointing hlgh^qu^ity \ 
people to these task forces. ' -^ 

Concurrent with the dlscuisions about who should be on the task 
forces, various DMT members were drafting descriptions of tiie procedures 
to be followed by each task force. ;i'he DMT chairman was worTcing on a draft 
of general "Guidelines for Convening a Project Redesign Task Force". AH of 
these drafts were discussed at length in the%eetings. By the time the chair- 
man finished writing (and getting DMT approval for ) the guideiines on how to 
start a task force, most of the task forces were already appointed and some 
had already begun. meeting, (40 ) The "Guidelines" written by the DMT 
chairman became more of an explanation of what had been done than a blue- 
print for future action. 

Another Important function taken on the DMT was the creation of the 
public image for Project Redesign. At the first meeting, a sub-committee was 
appointed t^ start work on public relations. Eventually, a tape/slide show was 
put together an3 was shown at several' meetings in the community. A volunteer 
was recruited to prepare a brochwe describing the project, ahd a great deal of 
time was spent at the July 16th meeting oritioizmg her work. In addition, many 
DMT members went out to community meetings and high school assemblies to 
give talks about Project Redesign. (4l) Finally, the director spent a great ^ 
ji&Bl of his tiine contacting well-Imown writers apd scholars in the fields of 
education and futurology. 

The concern of the DMT with' the quality of its own personal Interac- , 
tion is illustrated by the minutes of the May 30th executive session. During . 
the regular meeting, a graduate student (non-DMT member) had been Invited 
to come in and give a paper she had written, in which she suggested some ways 
of organizing a task force. The DMT discussed her ideas and made comments ^ 
to her at the regular meetmg. When she had gone, these comments were made 
in executive session: 

" (Chairman) said that there w^as some concem about 

(the student's) coming to present the DMT with a pro- , • . 

posal and having the DMT discuss her proposal while 

she was present. ' What protocol should be followed. . . 

, ' (A) felt uncomfortable having (the student) there. She didn't 
■ know what the student's role was. 

(C) thought the- discussion was helpful to (the student). ' - ^ 
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(D) also said that Qie DMT did not know (the student's ) 
^ ' role or what commltmen^^ ^ 

(Chairman ) e^laiped thf^t ther-e_wEi no commitnient to 
her* He said fe^ this should have been 
. entire group. ^ 

i y ' ■ ^ ■ ■■ . ■ ■ '' ■ ' ■ ■ . ; . 

(A) doesn't want to have to confront a person who wants 
a def mite Mswer regarding a proposal; 

■ (E) felt the DMT should have some time to get ^^^^ 

before having the person come in*. ^i ' 

(A) wants to have more than one way of looking at a par- 
tioular task before making a decision, 

(F ) dicta *t feel^that (the BtudenQ was offended, 

This great ooneem for people's feelings within the DMT became veiy si^if i- 
cant in the Itfe of the group and was to have important consequences for the 
group's effectiveness. — 

In September, the DMT produced a quarterly report to the Board of 
Education In which they summarized their accomplishments to date and dis- 
cussed objectives for the futute. The report clearly shows the DMT's condem 
for the legitimacy of Project Redesign in the eyes of the commuiity and of the 
school district deoision-makers. This iriustrative paragraph is from the Intro 
Aictory "Summary** • / ^ 

"We are presently occupied with coordinating Task Force 
activity md designing the SCTT as a planning group* The 
latter is scheduled for completion within the next quarter 
and its implications ar^iewed with considerable grav^^^^^ 
the SCrr be . organized and motivated to prep are com- 
petent and responsive proposals for cha nge? We think it 
can. But Redesignp as eurrentl^conceived, will live or 
die in direct measure to the acceptance of the SCCT as a 
legitimate .e ducational planning body. To enable such ac^ ' 
eept^cei a slpitf leant pbrtion of the constituents and pro- 
fessionals hi^the ttstrlct must first believe that their edu- 
cational system can be reiponslve to their needs. We view 
the role of the Board of Education as pre-eminent in devel- 
oping that notion and thereby providing the opportunity for 
Redesign to prove Itself , Thereafter, there will be little 
substitute for competehfep thorough work if the impact of Re- 
desl^ is ever to be felt in the MCSD. " ( 42) (emphasis added) 
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Task Forces ' - ^ ^ ^ 

The task forces, ^sometimes referred to as ■■techhlod task fore 
were anvlsio^d as p«t of Project Redesign which would provide the%ard data ^ 
on which. the actu^ planing would be based. They began meeting In June, and 
July of 1973 and completed most; of their wo^^ erf that year. The 

emphasis was on gathering data for use by the Schobl/domniunlty B^ut Tfeams - 
(SCrra K which were to do the actual plannlng^^ " , 

An evaluation -of the task forces was written up by the first-quarter 
DM/t .chalrnian. He Interviewed or gave questionnaires to the coordinators 
and to at least two other members oreach task fbrce/ The results appeared , 
in a^^morahdum, "Rfedgsigi Task Poitpe fivaluatlon", dated April 30, 1974, 
The chairman Identtfled three problems common to nearly all task forces: 
lack of clear mandate; lack of strong leaderships high rate of attrition among 
members I especially student members . 

/ Most the respondents said that their wtllmgness to keep oh work- 
ing came from the commitments they had made to each other, rather than from 
much of a sense of obligation to Pro Almost all of them felt "tlmt 

they should^have had more direction from and eontact with the DMT, One said, 
7'Redesign may have impact on the District only through its effect on partici- 
pants and the betterinsight they acquire. " 

The DMT chairman summarized his recommendations as follows: 

' VIn the convening erf future groups, I would yecommend ; ; 

more succinct, well^stated, and time-limited tasks, ^ 

strong leadership, and smaller groups of not more than %• 
ten persons who are prepared to meet consistently until 
task definition and assignments are clear. Students 

should begin specific tasks early and isee where their 
contribution fits from perhaps their first meeting. Fin- 
ally, a closer relationship between the Task Forces and 
the day-to-day activity of Redeslpi is needed and every- 
one needs to believe Project Re^tesign is for real. " 
^ - = .... . ^ 

The DMT; August to" December . 1973 - 

As the task forces began to meet, the Deslgn^M 
bers eased into a pattern of-slrving as liaison to the task forges and bringing 
back reports to the DMT meetings. The next big decision the DMT had to make 
was how to organize the School/Community Input Teams (SCrrs). 



In June, the research coordinator had received word that a proposal 
to study citizen participation in school planning would be funded by the National 
Institute of Education. School/Community Input Teams were to be the focus of 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ , . 124 ■■. 



that tiiree*yearV $122,000 study ci participation. They were also the heart of 
the entire projects The SO IT 's would do the actual planning i they would develop 
the proposals iiat would change the systein* They were fexceedlngly Important* 

; ' ^ A^the;AugUit 6th roeeting of the DMT j the research coordl^^ 
tte pMT chalrmwi presented a draft of a paper they had written, "Planning for 
the School/Comnaunity t^ut^ The DMT discussed this paper at some 

length at that meeting and for several meetmgs thereafter. The moat difficult 
decision about the SCiT's j it seemed, was the topics to which they would address 
themselves. Several times different members of the DMT or staff dtew up a list 
of topics I ^^3) but the committee could never agree as to which lists should guide 

formation ctf the SCWs. The decieipii was never really made, eveh though 
there was nauch discussion during at least fourteen DMT meetings* For example, 
on August 27, a motion w&s made that: ^ 

"The DMT should define 6-9 general subject areas 
which attempt to cover the total educational system 
which might form a basis for organizing SC IT'S. , * , * " 

.The motion was secondedi but was defeated, 

' ■ It was generally agreed that there should be some kind of orientation, 

mcludlng. group process trainmg, for people who wanted to participate In the 
SCIT's, and that there should be a few pilot SCrT's brfbre the rest started up.(*^) 
On October 24, 1973, one DMT member made a motion that , , , .the DMT re- 
consider the question of whether or not to have pilot SCrr's'\\ The motion was * 
seconded; the vote was 3 to 3, with one abstention; Motion failed. And so it went. 

Finally, In a memormdum dated November 29, the staff wrote: 

"We should let fee participants themselves define and choose 
the area of interest In which ttiey will work* Further discus- 
sion of SCir topics by the DWr which are meant^jo be direct- / 
iye is probably Inappropriate. . * . * " (Emphasii In original) 

Whether or not the discussion was inappropriate, the staff undoubtedly 
felt that all the wheel- spinning was definitely InappropriAel At the next DMT 
meeting, action was taken on the two recommlendatlons made In the staff memor- 
andum of November 29th. First, ii was decided that there should be a Saturday 
workshop for all SC IT volunteers, with an outside group process conlultant, 
durine which the volunteers would leam about group process and set up^he in- 
dividual SCrT's* Secondly, a subcommittee #as formed to work with the re- 
search coordinator on the SCrT 's, No longer would the entire DMT spend time 
dlsoussmg the deitalls of setting up the SCrr's, In addition, It^as decided that 
the project director would lead a group process retreat for the DMT in Januai^. 



to the meantime, iome preparations for inaugurating the SCCT^ - 
had already begun. One DMT member suggested at the October 1st meeting 
toat there be four community meetings for the purposes of (1) telling people 
about the work of the task forces ; (2) getting people to think about the future; 
(3) recruiting SCIT members. These jneetings took place between October 
'30 and November 14 at four locations. Part of the program was the Bllde/ 
tape show on futurlng, prepared by the Futures task force. In addition, sim- 
ilar programs were presented to students at each of the high schools. 
Seventy-four SCrr volunteers signed up at these meetings. (45) The DMT 
goal of selecting topics for the first one or two pilot SCn*s before these ori^ 
entation meetings (46) waS| of course /not met, , / . 

* • ^ring this period^ the DMT^s self-^conscioupnese about their own 
group process' continued. On September 17, they adjourned to executive ses- 
sion, '!., .. . to discuss current process needs and available personnel within 
and without the district"* 

' ** ^ ' - - . . • • ' ' ' ' ^ ■ ' 

"As a result of the executive session, it was agreed we 

will invite an individual from the District staff to. sit 
; with the DMT as a process consult^t tb^evaluate and 
make suggestions for improving pur proceedings, . 
Secondly, the research coordinator will develop a/ list 
of available process consultants within and without the . 
Districtr* ... to provide material for group process to 
be presented to the SCn%.,.,l" (47) / \ : 

^ ■■ ■ \ ' ' " . ' i 

^ By this time, one pMT member, now chairwoman, had already 
missed a lot of the meetin^B| and the director announced^ the September 24 
meeting that, she had resigned^ Although the subject of^eplacing her was dis- 
cussed severaL/times (^^), hS^^lace .was not filled until the members whbse' 
terms expired after one year left the DMT in April 1974 and were replaced 
by a' -Treshman class". The DMT se^ed to follow a suggestion of the 
director that^ , 

". .... since the one--year members of the DMT complete * 
their stint in April, we might do well to improve our. group 
process in the intervening time and not press for an im- 
^ mediate replacement for (ihls^member). " (49) ^ 

They had worked so hard to attain a cohesive group that they didn't seem to^ 
want to expend the energy that would be required to absorb a new person. 

A self-evaluation questionnaire, designed by the student members 
of the DMT, and distributed in October, revealed some strong negative feel- 
ings about the group process, particularly the difficulty of reaching decisions. 
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tt is clear, However, that the DMT cared greatly about mamtalhing good group 
feelings, even at a High cost m terms of time and frustration. The new DMT 
chairman's report for tHe see ond quarter to the Board or Education (Jan 16 
1974) also dijcussed the difficulties that the DMT had had wlfli group process r 

"The second quarter has Been a period of traiBitlon for 

the DMT. The Initial tasks -of organization and forma- , 

tlon of task forces were straightforward and accom- 

pliBhed with relative ease. The ensuing task of defining 

SCirs, ttietr functions and process, was, much more coin- 

plex and eaiphasized the importance of group process 
trainhig, \ ' 

During tW period, the DMT undertook several actions to ' 
improve its capabilities p this area. .... We have ricog- 
1 ' nized the value of this type of training and have included 
, it as part of the SCIT training progrfem. " (50) 

Kb 1973 came to a close, the DMT Had quite a few accomplishments 
to its credit, despite its many f rustrations. It had guided the lormatlon-and the- 
work of six task forces, and now the data were rolling m. It had established 
procedures and guidelines for participation in Project Redesign. It had drawn 
up its mm management plan to guide,, its work for the next year. It had arranged 
itself into subcomrtiittees in an effort to work more efficiently. Most impor- 
tantly, It had set up a schedule, beginning in January, for orienting and train- 
ing SCrr volunteers. Nearly three years after the sUperlntendenl's "famous" 
speech, the plaftnlng was about to begin. 



Analysis • ' ^ . 

The Organized Anarchy model suggests three elements that affect 
people's decisions to participate in organizational deolsion-making: 

(a) the outcomes of the decision are important,^ and the 
people believe they can have an effect on the outcome; 

(b) the participation is pleasurable - people learn things, 
they have pleasant social interactions, and they dem- 
onstrate support of things that are right and good 
during the process of partfcipationi 

(e) people have a sense of duty or "obligation to participate 

The model does not suggest that alLparticipants e^^erience all three 
kinds of motivation to an equal degree. But anyone who had ^y of these reas- 
ons for participating would likely have been attracted to Project Redesign be- 
cause of the way the project had been conducted up to this point. The emphasis 
on establishing the legitimacy of the m^oject, for example, had the effect of 




confirming people's belfef s that the project wouia.prpduce some imporiai^t, 
outGomeB. The project had been very carefully'pianne4.by the Convening . 
Commlttoo and its ienders (the DMT) wc^ro selocted in n aloaed flesBlon by 
tho Board of Education. Some very competont ejqjorts wore to Iw involvod, 
yet anyone In the community. would be welcome to make a contribution. 
Official annoiincements tried to make, it clear that the project would have :^ 
ImporttAt consequences and that it would be open to all views. The evidence 
that people believed this is the fact that so many had a strong desire to be 
appointed tfthe DMT, Attractive Garbage Cans had been created. • 

/The emphasis on competenoe was undoubtedly a factor in attracting 
participants. The experience of being on a committee with smart and Import- 
ant peop|^ would be both fun and educational - that is , pleasurable. 

CF^he emphasis on group process probably also had an effect on the 
oleasulrd that participants felt, as well as on their- sense of obligation. /The 
DMT self-evaluation indicated a high level of satisfaction with "our inter- 
personal exchange and feelings toward one another", even though there was 
frustration with thk inanity to make dec rtlations 
also have the effect of building up people's sense of obligation, as indicated by 
the respondents to the task force evaluation. 

The technology of how to do. participatory planning was not well known, 
nor was the technology of how to impilove education. So the participants in Pro- 
ject Redesign didn't taiow what they wWe doing. They had no procedures to fol- 
low Had mem apparent to the pMT- that there were some important and press- 
ing problems in the school district that they should immediately begin to solve, 
they probably would have done that. But there were no pressmg problems. 
There was no -obvious agenda. 

The organized anarchy model predicts that when we don't know what 
we are doing, the wM we do it becomes more important. Thus, in the work of 
the DMT as in that of the Convening Committee, we see a preoccupation with 
procedures. The minutes and the rotation of the chairperson are very Importsnt 
because they symbolize the beliefs in equality and openness that were the es- 
senc? of this .project. " 

The emphasis on group process is another way of attending to the "how 
rather than the "what" ,of the tasks at hand. The DMT evidently felt that the im- 
portance of each individual and his or her feelings overshadowed the importance 
of reaching decisions quickly and smoothly. Chairpersons had trouWe takmg 
oharBe according to the self-evaluation, and the decision about SCrT topics was 
nevel made. The pleasures and duties of the process provided enough energy to 
keep the Garbage Cans attractive, even though at times It was hard to see pro- 
gress on decision outcomes. 

Inn 
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VI, THE SCHOOL/COMMUNITY I^^ GARBAGE mN' , . , ^ 

^rt^MATTON fW TWF RHTT^S AND THEIR GROUND RULES ' & • -^^^ iv^ * 



All^pSrsons who wtre Interested in wort^^.on Sena's dame to a v \ : 
general, meeting on Saturday, Janua^ 26, 1974, Wmthe^ help oLa group procese i , , - 
eonsiUtmit, the SO IT ware at last formed during t^e^a^long session. The par- ^ ^ • > 
tielpants themselves cho^4fie topics they would study. Team 1 - Altem^ives ': ^ \ 
in Elementary Educ^i^ ^ had seven memteerfip and plained td stu%^Bpth^ currlbi^ ^p. ^ . 
lum tod org^i^ational issues. Team 2, with IS members, planned td ^ork Iji^the 
.are^ (rf Seaondarv Eduoation, Team 3 would investigate Education fdr EaHy^Adol - , \ 
escents, and was made up of 7 members* Team'4 alao had 7 me'mbd'rs tod would * ' 
study the Personal and Professional Growth ^ StsU, Team 5, witii i memb^r&, 
would be the SCIT for SchoQl/.Community Relationships^ ; ^ . j \ « V ' 



: ^ The pMT and the project staff had a greaydeal of coM#r^ Jfor the 
formal procedures used by volunteer particip^ts, ai we have s^&h, A five-page 
memorandum was prepared, "Description j Function&>j^ Ground Rules fpr 
School/Community toput T^ams", dated Fili, 1973, K^lt, the definition of the 
SCIT is made to include the proeedures by whlch^t^^^^ ^ 



*The Sohool/Community lriput Teams ar^^efined a^— 
planning bodies operating within the^^o^^rt of Project 
Redegim following the ground rules ou^e^b elow. " 

(Emphasis added) . . ^ 

The ground rules specified that the SCn mlemberahip must include , , , , in all , 
cases - staff, administrators, students, and citizens", and that SCrr^d would be 
further, defined by their basic pharge: 

^ "The basic charge of each SCIT is to develop validated ' ' 

proposals for long- range educational improvement In 

the Meadow City School District. These proposals are 

to be within a generd subject area assigned to each 

SCnr by the Design Management Team and Imowri to^ - , ^ 

prospective members before accepting appointment, " 

The idea of validated proposals was an ImportMt 
we have seen, there was such great eoncern for establishing legitimacy. These 
Were the criteria for "validated" proposals, according to the Aground rule statement: 

" i:^) tt is educationally sound; (2) it Is legally and . ^ 

financially feasible; (3) it is acceptable to the pro- 
fessional strff who will be directly affected by the 
proposal; (4 ) it is acceptable to. and desired by ^ 
those members of the community who will be di- 
rectly affected bj^ the proposal; (5) it is a response 



not merely to the present needs 
' and opportunities. " 

^^er points made in the groimd m - 

(1 ) Members will be 'appointed by the DMT , and should rep- 
resent tte "strpi^est 'possible combinmtipn of back- 
groundp* skill Sp and representation o£ dUfering points 
.. . .. \.ot view .md dltterlng parts of the community**, 

^ (2 ) Basis for the formation of a SCIT: (a) a topic well 

enough defined to be^workable; (b) ability of the 
^ DMTio provide supporti (c) availability of poten* 

tial members I (d) topic complementary to exts^^ 
topics of study- (e) topic high priority in dis- 
trict tod community. 

' (3) A DMT member Wduld\serve ' 
to each SCIT, / ' 

- V .(4):EaoESCrr would report to the DMT on (a) its - 
method of operation | ^b) the problems it had chosen 
^^^^^^ t^^ develops 

. Plenty mcluding budgetary needs, if ^plioable"; 
' (d) specific proposals for implementation by the 
district, i . ^ 




The memorandum also had a lengthy section on the question of "near 
vs. far future" or, as the autoors stated it, how far aWay is ttie future?" 

These guidelines were offeredi / . ' 



^V(l) Correction of problems in the operation of pro- 
grams structures presently under way is not the 
role of SGIT^s; rather, their task is the develop- 
ment^ of new programi or^ structures not^resently 
in existence, if such new programs are advisable 
, i , , i ideas may develop which are. pf immediate 
value as\a modification or an adjustment of pres- 
ent practibBr^; , .They^would be by-products, 
rather than the major concern of the SCrr^sv how- 
ever,^ . ■ V. ' • 

{%) All proposals should sho^v evidence that plan- 
ners have considered carefully the future needs 
and opportunities of the district. 
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(3) Dwly Operatiprial problems and issues within the 
sohooi system are not withm the purview of Pro-* 
: . Ject Redesign^ except ns Indicator 

long-rango planning, " 

Pinaliy, there was a warni]^ about the poesible dtfficulties of legitimation the. _ 

teams ml^t face: V , 
- — • ■• ■ :^ ^ ^- . ^ - ■ - ■ ' .■ " , ■ ■ ^- , \ 

"It is the responsibility of the SCrre to wor^^ 
level of competence in order to earn the respect and 
cooperation of the District strff, " ^ 

Analysis: ; ■ . " / 

In the sen ground rule "statement, fliere Is further evidence that the 
beliefs on which the Project operated were, "the democracy of the informed", the 
primacy of the Good Idea, and the "far fu^^^ toee again, there is concern 
about the oompetence of the work done within the project. There is also eon- 
oern about validation of Ideae - when a SClT produded i Good Idea, it would 
check it out^th a broad audience, A tmly Good Idea would achieve eonsensus 
anaong all ^ose Involved, Th^ formula was r ^ . 

Good Proeedures + Emphasi s ^ Consensus, o n ^fa ipleinentatlon 
. on Future ^ Good Idea ^ of Change 

K competent work were done so that the "respect and coppe ration of the mstribt 
st^f were earned, the Good Ideas produeed would foi?m the link between Project 
Radesign*s "democracy^ the toformed" and the rest of the District's hierarch- 
ical structure to produce changes, • 

Second Wave of SCrTs / 

After a few meetings, one SCIT, the Staff Growth group, was dis- 
banded at the sugge^stion of the strff , During the summer and fall of 1974, six 
new SCITs.were formed. Their topics dame either from the DMT or from the 
groups themselves, Hie Long-RMige Finance g roup centered around one com-^ 
rnunity membBr who had long teen interested in the problems of school finance. 

his own time, he made studies of the district's enrollment and financial situa- 
tion. He had worked to help pass the March 1974 revenue base referehdum. 
Several people joined him to form a SCET, toeluded among them were a doctoral 
student in educational administration, a representative of the League of Women 
Voters, tw) university planners, and a representative of the non^teachir^ em- 
ployees' union. 
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' The Teacher/Leamer group 's topic caiiie from the DMT ^ Its lead- 

ershlp came priraarlly f rom a Junior high schoor teacher who was also enrolled 
In a doctoral program* The Teacher/Learaer team and the Administrative 
Needa te^m both did surveys that eventually were r^h^^ for dls- 

cussion around[the district* The surveys gathered data on students' percep- 
tions cd teachers, teachers' ^weptlons ^f students, and everyone's perception 
erf administrators. V 

A group oi Primary Teachers asked to be an "ad hoc" plann^ group 
and were given permission by the DMT, Later they were considered a "plsui- 
ning te^" like the o&er SCITs, This group was the ooily one to^be made up 
entirely of teachers p with no sfedents, community 'members, or other staff. 

J " Fkiallyi bl group was f orme^q sfaidy Special Educational and Support 
^rvlces^ Bs coordtoator was an education professor. More than any other, ^ 
this team's membership probably represented special mterests. They may 
have been motivated by all tiie talk about budget cuts. The group had parent 
members, but no students* 

" Although there were ten Sen's, or Planntoig Teams, as they later cMie 
to be called, just one team will be considered here in depth: the team on Early 
Adolescent Education. It was: not selected as the^most typical of the^^teams, but 
rather because it^kept excellent records of proceedings md illustrates nicely the 
"garbage can" decision process of the Organized Anarchy model. However, the 
lAPT is not atypical, and other teams also eKperlenced "garbage cm" effects 
to varymg degrees* 

The Early Adolescent Education Team as a "Garbage Can" 

The Early Adolescent (or Mldffle School) SCIT begsui with a member- 
ship that mcluded three parents, two students, an acJtolnistrator, and a teacher* 
After the training sessions were over they, like the other SCCTs, were^ asked 
to develop a problem statement. In their statement, dated Februai^ 25, 1974, 
the team announced that: 

"The Early Adolescent sen" will be focusing its attention 

on determining the educational needs of jDhildren in the 

early adolescent period ^d considering ways the needs 

may be met by tiie school system, " , . / 

The concern that led to the formation erf this planning team was prob- 
ably widespread community criticism of the junior high schools. The Needs 
Assessment of 1973 had uncovered this dissatisfaction in an, open-ended ques- 
tion about what the respondent liked and disliked about the schools, WhUe 
elementary schools were seldom mentioned in responseB to the question, high 
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echools were flie subjeat of thirty positive cominents negativ,e ones. 

By contrast, the junior high schools received 36 negative comments md two 
positive ones, ^ The dissatisfaction was Hl-definedi it was hard to ( 
fmd the root cause. The DMT liaison to this team noted that the junior high 
age has always been known as a dtfficult one md historically, junior 
high schools had ^ad problems in Meadow City. ( ) / 

^- ' ' ■. " ^ .. " ^ " 

The first action of the Early Adolescent Education team was to con- 
duct a literature search on early adolescent e^cati^. to addition, resource 
people were called in * a dbunselor at one of the junior high schools md a pro- 
fessor of psychiatiy.. The team members also called upon their own experi- 
ence to examine how well the needs of adolescents were being met by the Meadow 
City schools, , , "^^^ 

One already eidstlng district problem was adopted by this teami 
"What grades should be hi which schools ?" This was referred to as the "reor- 
ganization problem". A committee had been formed to determine whether some 
schools should be closed because of declining enrollment and financial cutbacks. 
The high schools were not filled to capacity, so It was determined that there 
were two altemativesi (a) one of the three high schools should be closed; or 
(b) the ninth grades (at that time housed in toe junior high schools) should be 
moved to the high schpols. The latter alternative would involve closing either 
a junior high or sfene elementary schools. 

to a memor^dum to all SCris dated May 13, 1974, Project Rede- 
sign's research coordinator said: 

"» # * . .the Early Adolescent SCIT may wish to provide in- 
tensive hiput to the reorganisation process this summer. 
If and when junior high decisions are under consideration. 
c,^ Then, the SCIT may continue to work in the fall, perhaps 

, in collaboration with the Cabinet and Board, or perhaps 
working mori closely with school faculties and prmcipals. . . " 

The team did want to wprk on this important problem, but they seemed to see ; 
their role as one of defining the oriteria upon which the decision could be made. 
They were never able to makela ronommendation about whether or not to move 
tte ninth grade to the high sjjjt6ols, although one of their members wrote a 
"minority report" which did advocate leaving the ^dnth grade in Junior high. 

The Early Adolescent team became a "garbage can" for a wide 
range of issues. Some of them are outlined m Table 10. By the fend of June, 
the team had arranged these concerns into a set of criteria for the education 
of early adolescents. ( S3) In an early drafti they Introduced their criteria 
with the following statement: 
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SOME ISSUES DBCUSSED BY THE EARLY.ADOLESCENT PLANNmO TEAM . 



■Meeting the Needg dl Individual Studentj^ 

Remedial and aacelerated mstruptlon in the 

basic sklUa 
Make sbhool mors interesting chal- 
lenging ^ ^ 
Offer students more options ; 
Teach students how to make choices 
Consider diffarenees in aptitude md ^ 

development 
Provide facilities for independent stuBy 
Teaoheri make contracts for work td 

be done by individual students 
Provide field trips j special projects 
Free up the. dress code ^ ' 

Provide wide^ranga^ BKtra-ourri^ 
^MSpde different discipline structures 
Provide honors classes 
train teaoWrs in the biological devel- 
opment of this age group 
Provide human relations programs 
E^^lore areas of personal interest , 
Control academic competition 
Let students progress at their own rate 
Restructure progress reports 
Develop more flexible approaches tq 

instruction 
Students make continuous progress * 
rather than passing from grade 
to grade 

Test competency as basl^^or promotion 



Physic^ Development and Training 

Recognise special problems of puberty 

Give stafdents help in physical devel- 
opment 

Emphasise human biology 

Work on healthy self-image 

Make s^dents happy rather than 
anxious about growing up 

Help^ith weighti skin problems 

Be careful not tc^ favor physically 
attractive students^' 

Help each student to find physical 
activity at which he/she can excel 

Use community fadilttles 

j^TOmote^vigorQuajeKftmlse^^.^... »^ .... 

Develop recreational skills 
for future enjoyment \ ^ 

E^erience joys of team play 

De*emphaslze competitive aspects 
of interschool sports 




(Table 10 continues) 



TABLE 10'(Cont.) 

f Curriculum 



Social Re|fetions/Emotlonal 
Devclop niant 

Encbur^ge interpersonal abilities I 
Eroinote friendshipB with peers 
, and^dults 

Give sense of being needad in world - 
e-. gi p students as tutors 
' \ Devalbp initiative and independence 
Le^rn to make choices 
Mdce disdipllne more humane 
Prpinota feeling of trust ^d com- 
munlty " ^ 

Identify witK adults 
Give more personal attention 
Provide structural arrangements * 
I like * 'house" and --team" teaching 
- rDafine role of early adolesc 
r Discourage so much eompetitivaness 
■ Attend to rffective needs 
Have iitformal home room; *liome 
base" 

Give courses about social Intar- 

act^An and sex education 
Emphasize androgynous^ sex rolea 
Students participate in decision-making 
Have smaller groupings and smaller 

campus 
Proyide medical counseling 
Teach clarif ication of values 



Provide variety of experiences and ex^ 

plorationB 
Teach basic skills and enjoyment of ^ 

lejaming 

Give freedom in choice of courses ' 
Develop higher cqgnitive levels 
Form sequential goals in reading, 

writing, and mathematics 
Emphasize communication skills - , ] 
Understand md appreciate,histopy 

and literature 
Enrich and explore fine and practical 

artsi develop aesthetic taste 
Move into levels of abstraction and 
^ hypotbeBlztag ~ ^ ^ 

Encourage independent study 
Provide special classes for able and slow 
Va^ extra^eurrlculum 
Student chooses more or less structured' 

classroom styles . ^ 

Promotion based on competency 
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"Rathar thaii attempt to describe a sehool that might meet 
^ , iuoh varied needs at this tlmep we believe It most profit- 

able to prepare a set of criteria that would be available 
to examine any school established for the purpose of edu- 
cating pre-adolescents. 

\ • By deslpi, the criteria are simple and rather general* 

^ What the user must bring to the^'process of appiyln^ 

criteria Is to decide if alallure to measure up in one or 
more categorleB can successfully be remedied by some 
'minor alteration or whether a whole new format for the 
Institution should be shaped. For example. If It appears 
that it Is Impossible to educate ninth graders in the same 
setting and with the same gener^ arrai^ements as the 
seventh and eighth graders, it may be best to send them 
to the high school, " t^^K " 

There was reluctance to make specif ie program reoommendatlonSs The very 
general criteria are presented In Table 11, Under each of these criteria^ these 
were subgoals. 

The coordinator of the Early Adoleseent PlMnlng Team wmted to 
link each of these criteria to a problem then exlsttag in the Junior high schools* 
He says the team deleted his list of problems during a meethig from which he 
was absent, ( 55 ) ■ ' ' 

The criteria statement constituted Phase One of the Plaraiing Teams' 
work* The next two tasks were to be: j ■ 

"The validation at the criteria that have been developed* Val-* 
idatlon me^s testing and refining the criteria by means of 
input from teachers and others, both Irformdly and through 
carefuKBtrategles, " 

and ^ 
"* , * * * using the above, criteria for developing and/or ev^u-* 
atlng proposed chmiges In educational programs. * * * , The 
charge to this teBm is to develop insists, add information^ 
and develop proposals which will help make these decisions 
better decisions* The focus should be on proposed changes 
which have long- r^ge consequences, i^^) 
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TABLE 11 

. ' CRrTERIA FOR EARLY ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 

1, An academic c riculum that builds both baslo skills and assures developnient 
at the higtieBt cugTiltive level possible for the individual Btudent, The currlcu- 
luin must arouse the student's interest so that positive attitudes toward learn- 
ing will be fostereda ^ 

2» Attention to the affective needs of i^udentSp mcluding a healthy self-image, , 

3* Adequate provision for individual dtfferenoes, both from m aptitude md a 
developmental etanc^omts ^ 

4, Promotion of heathy human relationships with peers and adilts, 

5* Provision for physical development and training, 

6, Schools for the early adolescent must provide staff members trained to under- 
stand the early adolescent and his needs, BXid a desire to work with this age group, 
(Source: "Education for Early Adolescents in Meadow Cltyi Criteria for Evalu- 
ating our Progrwns and Schools, " Project Redesign^ August 1974) 



At this polnti the team underwent a reorganisation, gaining some new 
members and losing some old ones. There were now four administrators, three' 
studentSp four parents, and five teachers on the team, (^'') 

Part erf the reorganized team worked on validating the criteria; others 
worked on gathering data to assist district decision-makers with reorganization, 
Ehifi]^ this time, the concept of "middle school" became very important. In Octo- 
ber, the team prepared^ interim report in which they made some- recommendations 
for reorganization, reiterated the criteria for early adolescent education, and devel- 
oped the concept a£ "middle school". The reorgMization recommendations still did 
not suggest an answer to tiie problem of which grades to put into which schools. In- 
stead, they asserted tiiat (a) program is more important than structure; (b) the 
three junior high buildings should remain openi (c) a middle^ school should have three 
grades (but no recommendation as to whether they should be 6-7-8 or 7*8-9); (d) 
four^year high schools are "academically sound"; and (e) there could be^ several 
options available to district students, as long as the criteria for early adolescent 
educatfpn were met. The middle school was defined as having these components: 

1, A span of at least three grades to ^low for the gradual 
transition from elemental^ to high school Instmctional 
practices, , 

J. 2, Gradual transition from self-contSined to department- 

alized high school. 



3* Flexible approaches to mstruction - team teaching, 
core program B, interdisblplinary teams, flexible 
scheduling, individualized instruction, mdependent 
V study, tutorial programs. 

4, Systemi of non-graded, continuoils progress, 

5, Non-punitive evaluation processes, with personal 
f rather than group standards for performance, 

to allow each student to experience a sense of 
accomplishment, . 

6, A variety of curriculum options and e^lorato^ 
activities for socializing, interest-developing, 
and leisure-enriching purposes* 

7, A home base and teacher for every student. 

8, Guidance programs 

^ 9, Specially- trained teachers - possibly with both ele- 
mentary and secondary certification, 

^ 10. Limited attention to mterschool sports and "sophis- 
ticated** soci^ activities. 

11* Skill development for contmued learning and effect- 
ive use of appropriate organised Imowledge, 

12. Sc\iool-wlthta-a-school or similar arrangement, 
where school population "must'* exceed 500--800. 

When this interim report had been submitted to the superintendent 
(Oct, 11, 1974), the planning team went through yet another reorganization of 
its membership and task orientation. An invitation went out on November 1st 
to all sixth-grade and all Junior high teachers to join the team. This time, 
the charge was to develop some prograni recommendations that met the cri- 
teria that had been set for early adolescent education. ^ 

A list of people considered as members of the planning team in 
l^cember Included 21 teachers, 10 parents, 3 students, and 4 administrators. 
However, when the team met again in January (after the decision had been made 
by the Board to move the ninth grade), the membership was back down to about 
the same few who bad been ifotive since the previous spring. The extra mem- 
bers came to the EAPT, because they "thought it would have major impact on 
the ninth grade decision." After that decision was made, they were no longer 
interested in the planning team. 

Several team members made lists of "operational goals" that wo,uld 
be candidates for the over-all "long-range plan" to be produced by Project Re- 
deeign. M a meroormidum to the DMT dated February 17, 1975, the EAPT 
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listed ^leven needs "for installation and reinforcement in schools for early 
adolescents", and eight o^bjectives for meeting those needs. The need fori 

- personalized education ' 
* a good self-image for each child 

a sequential curriculum 

- good communication skills 

- a transition (bri%ing between school levels) 

- competency-based promotion 

- mastery of basic skills 

- learning orderly thinking f 

- spectfic training and qualification for teachers 

of this level 

- flexible learning style availability; 

- non-punitiye student evaluation 

By 1977-78 j all sbidents in the middle grades will have interdisciplinary 
experiences in their classes as a result of curricular integration in the 
schools the teaming of teachers ^ or by the use of block or core teachers, 

B* Promotion by grade levels at the end of each school year will be replaced 
by individual progression on a sequential continuum , with special empha= 
) sis on the basic skills* Individual accomplishment will be carefully re= 
corded for each student. 

C* Within four years, a set of competency tests will be developed that will 
reflect performance in oral and written communication and computing 
skills that each student must pass successfully for transfer from middle 
school to high^school. to cases where a student does not appear to be 
able to demonstrata these competencies^ a joint decision of parents and 
staff will determme what should ^e^ done « 

D, By 1977-78, students will have many learning options available so that 
tbej^ can choose the type of instruction whicl^ best suits their capabilities. 
Ranging from a carefully-structured situation to almost complete learner 
Independence, such options will be catalogued in each school for the bene= 
fit of students and parents^ 

E* By 1976-77, all early adplescent students will be assigned to a staff mem» 
ber whose responsibility will be to oversee the entire school program of 
a group of 15 or fewer students who are assipied to him or her as advisees, 

F, By 1977=78| the school district will attempt to develop means of appraising 
the self-Image of students as it affects their ability to learn^ and will at- 
tjsmpt to improve the self-image when it is found to be deficient to a seri- 
Dus extents 



Gb Both the school district and individual schools wHl provide adequate 
planning time for all teachers mnd will reserve substantial budgeted 
amounts for staff training needs in inareasing increments through 
1979. . 

By 1978-79, all new curricular materials will provide for student 
training in thinking md problem-solving, from rote learning through (" 
the higher levels of abstraction, with the ultimate potential of inde- 
pendent inquiry^ 

The last nieetlng of the Early Adolescent Education planning team was on Janu- 
ary 22, 1975, 

Analysis 

" :^ t 

The Organized Anarchy model maintains that: "To understand 
processes within orgmizatlonSp one can view a choice opportunity as a garbage 
can into which varloirs kinds of problems and solutions are dumped by parti- t 
clpants as they are generated. " (58) ^ ^ 

Table 12 presents the "streams*' of problems, solutions, participants, and 
choice situations associated with the Early Adolescent Education planning team, 
If it were to be considered as a Garbage Can# The "phases" of the team's life 
are delineated by t^e chiDice opportunities^ 

Phase One: Txi the first.phase of the team's life, they had to define which prob- 
lems they would work on, the solutions they would propose, and what kind of 
choice situations (agenda) they would have. The idea of. unmet needs as a prob- 
^ lem definition is not surprising; asking what we need seems to be a logical first 
question in planning^ The solutions that would be easily found in the popular 
literature are those that found their way into this team's "garbage can". The 
availability of psychologists to come and speak to the group probably accounts 
for the fact that problems and solutions were often defined in psychological terms. 

The team did not go into the jimior high schools to systematically study 
what was wrong with them, iistead, they performed a rather limited search for 
something to work on, using information and expertise that were readily avall- 
ableg This, too, is not surprising^ There were only about a half-^dozen active 
team members at this point, and doing a systematic study probably would have 
consumed too much time and energy. They consulted experts, did%ome reading, 
and consulted their own Qxperleiv 

Generalization No, 1 - Time and energy of participants is scarce; therefore, 

the search for prbblems and solutions is limited. 
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^ TABLE 12 

STREAMS OF PROBLEMS, SOLUTIONS, PARTICIPANTS, AND CHOICE 
OPPORTUNrrjES IN THE EARLY ADOLESCENT PLANNING TEAM 



Time Period 


Particpants 


Definition of| 


Definition of 


ChQice Opportunities 


. (1974-75) 




Problem 1 

r . 


Solutions 








EiUTiy auoies^ 


More person'^ 


_ 

Preparation of cri-- 




Y'S G 


cents navs 


ali^atlon. 


teria for Early 


PHASE • 
ONE 


(Usually 10 
or 15 mem- 
bers) 


needs that are 
not uemg mets 


Less competl™ 
tiona Inte 
grated curric- 


Adolescent Educa-^ 
tlon 




\ 

t 


ulum* Biology 
and sex educa- 
tion, etc. 




Aug. -Dec, 


About 1/3 ' 


Reorganiza- 


^^Middle Schoorv 


Decision about which 




were those 


tion 




grades in whidi bldgs. 




whose chil- 






and which to close. 


PHASE 


dren would 






EAPT interini report 


TWO 


bo affected; 










2/3 were 










those whose 


/ 






jobs would be 










affected. 










(N ^ 37) 








Ja^ary 

. r 

Pi^SE 


Those who 


Goals for the 


^^Middle School" 


DMT deadlines meant 


had most com- 


Long-Range 


"Personaliza- 


goals had to be formu^- 


mitment to 


Plan 


tion" 


lated, EAPT opera- 


, THREE 


DMT and to 
EAPT 
(About 15) 




^%elf-Concept", 
etc^ 


tional goals 



- Organization scheme borrowed from Rommetveit in March & Olsen, p. 8-22 
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Like most of the Project, Redosigri planning teams, this one was 
cautious about designing any grand plans. For a start, the teim decided to 
draw up a list of criteria for educating early adolescentSt The D MT was some- 
what disappointed at this decision, but decided to allow the EAPT to use the cri- 
teria statement as their first choice opportunity: ..A 

^JEarly Adolescent Education has decided it would like 
to create criteria for Early Adplescence curriculum 
against which all proposed plans could be bounced. 
Some discussion took place as to whether this was the 
idea behind SCCTs or whether they were suppoeed to 
create educational plmis. The jponsensus was to en- 
courage SCIT to refine its ideas (putting gretter em- 
phasis on actual planning), before the DMT comments 
on them formally. " (59) 

J 

I As we have seen, the resulting criteria were vague. They did not 
call for specific changes, nor did the team use them to measure the excellence 
of existing programs in the district. They called for no immediate decisions 
or actions and elicited little discussion, even though they were distributed for 
comments, i^^) Conflict or controversy was almost non-existent in this 
phase of the team's life. We have, in fact, seen that in their report the team^ 
avoided mentioning any problems. " i 

Generalization No, 2 - Vague goals and symbolic solutions are easy to agree on. 
Phase Two 



The team's second phase occurred because the district was faced with 
the veiy controversial problem of reorganization. The Early Adolescent team's 
involvement came about because the junior high schools became an important 
issue in the reorganization problem. If cost had been the sole consideration, 

^ the optimal solution seemed to be to close one of the high schools. Initially, that 
solution was proposed, but public outcry^was so great that peopll began to think 
that filling up the high schools by moving the ninth grades into the senior high 
schools from the junior high schools was a better answer, at least from a polit- 
ical standpoint. Since the EAPT had been studying the educational needs of early 

/ adolescents, they thought they should have some input into the decision that was 
the talk of the town. EAPT membership nearly tripled during the time they were 
Ascussing the reorganization issue. - 

Generalization No, 3 - An important choice opportunity attracts many participants. 



Many persons felt strongly one way or another about the issue of reor- 
ganization and evidently believed that they would have an impact on the decision by 
attending the planning team meetings. The meetings now saw a lot of argument 
over issues. Many people were fearful of change; the EAPT was one place to 
which some came to defend the status quo. 
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Unlike the criteria statement, the reorganization question called 
for selecting aniong well-defined aMernatives^ move the ninth grade into high 
aehool or not; move the siKth grade into Junior high school or not^ close one of 
the junior high schools or not; close a senior high school or not. The nature of 
these sdternatives was such that people were on either one side of the question 
or the.otiier. By contrast, people Jo not tend to line up definitely for or against 
Something like, "Attention to the affective needs of students" (Criterion No. 2, 
^able 11), It's easier to^visuallze the effects of closing a senior high school thari 
thiric about the results of attending to the ^fective needs of students, 

Gener^lzation No, 4 - A set of well-defined decision alternatives causes ^ 

coitflict, (Converse of Generalization No. 2) " 



The team's interim report was Issued only after every sentence had 
been voted upon by the team members, ^ One member, a teacher who had 
polled students and other teachers, wrote a minority report. Disagreement ex- 
isted within the team. They had not been able to use the a^vallable literature aiid 
expertise to come up with a solution that all could agree was best. They had not 
achieved consensus - there was no Good Idea. ButNthey did have some good ideas 
that they submitted m a report at the reorgani^at^n hearings. The report was 
Mceived with no more Interest than was the oth^ output. The EAPT was not 
given any more credibility than any neighborhood parent who wanted to speak on 
the subject of reorganization. The group was disappointed, according to the 
llaisdn member. 

On the other hand; the EAPT had come up with no solution to the re- 
organization problem. They had chosen to focus on ^^educationar' Issues which, 
m the hearings, were practically ignored. 

Generalization No, 5 - Possession of good solutions does not guarantee the 

ability to solve problems. 

The EAPT could not agree on a rocommendation about whether the 
ninth grade should move to senior high school and the sixth grade to junior high, 
tostead, they advocated adoption of the ^'middle schoor'. This catch-all term 
came to represent several ideas advocated by various participants. It Implied 
somethmg new, and therefore called for a change. It connoted a school with 
its o\m purposes, not an inferior version of a senior high school. It was also 
a term widely used in current educational4i^erature. Middle school came to 
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be a symbol of a solution^ itiore than a real solution, because iti nieaning was 
never very well pinned down. It was hard to be against the adoption of the mid- 
dle sf^hool. Once again, we see that vague goals and symbolic solutions were 
easily agreed upon* ^ . 



There are several interesting properties of the Phase Two activi-* 
"ties of the Early Adolescent Planning Team, Initially^, people believed that it 
would have a lot of influence on the' decision about reorganizationp so they 
joined the team. Then, even though the team had done a lot of studying, their 
wealth of information and their ability to speak for many people who were, in 
some sense, experts still did not give them the right to make the decision. 
Finally^ the team found it difficult to accept the fact that they w6uld still dis- 
agree, even after all the evidence was in. When they could not make a recom^ 
mendation about moving the ninth grade, they recommended the middle school, 
something vague enough so that everyone could agree to it, ^ 

In both the first and second phases, the EAPT had shown a mrefer- 
ence for avoiding conflict or disagreement - first. In not presenting the toroblems 
associated with the criteria for good early adolescent education^ and thek^ in not 
making a recommendation about moving the ninth grade* 

In December, the j_.uard of Education finally made a decision: the 
ninth grade ^ould move to the senior high schools and the sixth grades would 
move to the junior high sdhools,* ^^Middle School GommitteeJ^* were appointed 
at each of the three junior high schools to plan the transition. The committees 
were to indlude sixth grade teachers and parents. Once again, the expertise of 
the EAPT went unrecognized. They were not formally asked to be on the middle 
school committees. Only after the DMT chairman had a confrontation with the 
superintendent were the Early Adolescent Planning Team members officially 
designated to sit on each of the middle school committees, 

\ ■ 

In the meantime, many of the pamicipants who had joined the EAPT 
specifically because of the reorganization isspe left the team and went to the 



* The Board "unmade" this decision when the new superintendent arrived in the 
spring of 1975, as will be noted in the next section. 




middle school committee. The stream .of participants flowed out of the planning 
team into a new garbage can, the middle school committee. After the first of 
the year, the EAPT-was back to Its, original size. (62) , 

Generalization No. 6 " Choice opportunities compete lor participants. 



Phase Three; " 

The choice opportunity for the third phase of the team's life Was im- 
posed on them from the outside, by the DMT. The team had to decide, what 
goals to submit to the DMT for its long-range plan, ■ Participation was back down 
to the six or seven who had taken upon themselves the responsibility to flnlsft|the 
work of the planning team. There was now little disagreement or conflict. The 
focus had returned to the "far future". Even the teacher who had turned in the 
minority report during the reorganization phase dropped out after the ninth grade 
decision was made by the Board, . The one person who had the most input into the 
team's operational goals and did the actual writing was the team's coordinator. 
He was an assistant principal at one of the senior high schools and a former junior 
high school principal. He decided what should go tato the team's recommended 
operational goals, 

■ Generalization No. J - Those who persevere until the decision is made 

are likely to influence the outcome. 



, Near versus Far Future in the E APT 

What sets off the three'phases of the EAPT's life is not only their three 
different reports (one on criteria for early adolescent education; one on the middle 
school and reorganization i and one on operational goals for the long-range plan), 
but 'also the sco|e of planning - near future or more long-range. We have referred 
^ to the bcope of the 'planning as "near vi. far" future,-. When the task at hand in- 
volved making recommendations for the long-range future, the behavior in the plan- 
ning team wis quite different frdm what it was when the task Involved making a 
>^mmendatlon about a specific, immediate problem. Table 13 summarizes the 
effects of "near vs. far future" on the EAPT. 



TABLE 13 



'NEAR VS, FAR FUTURE'^^ IN THE EARLY ADOLESCENT PLANNPJG TEAM 



Phase 1 ^ Criteria- 
Setting (Far Future) 



Problem Articu- 
lation 



Conflict 
Participation 



LOW 

Team deleted list of 
problems from cri- 
teria report 



LOW 
LOW 



Phase"2 - Reorgan- 
ization ( Near Future ) 



HIGH 

People had vested in- 
terest in outeomes * 
fmgm , minority report 
of opinion survey 

HIGH 
HIGH 



Phase 3 - 
Operational 
Goals ( Far 
Future ) 



LOW 



LOW 
LOW 



C 



It would appear that the scope of the plminlng has a definite effect on 
the flow of problems, solutions, md participants in the *^garbage cto"* The level 
of conflict is also affected. The immeliacy of the reorganization problem seams 
to have contributed to its importance, and therefore, to have drawn in more parti- 
cip^ts. The immediacy of the reorganisation problem also Increased the intensity 
of people's articulation of problems and of their commitments to particular solu- 
tions; thus conflict is associated with **near** future more than with "far" future. 

This planning teams garbage can changed when a *'near future'* prob- 
lem was dumped into it. It gained participants, it fs^erienced conflict, and it 
found that its procedures dldn^t produce Good Ideas that were accepted Iby all/ 



. VIL THE COMPREHE ^JSrVE LO^q^ ^ANGE PLAN 

Writing the Long-Range Plan. 

In the spring of 1974, the concern of the DMT turned from worrying 
about the operation of th^*' planning teams to producing the long-range planning docu- 
ment that wap part ^of their obligation to the Board, In April, the director of the 
project reminded the DMT that they had to produce a plan sometime within the next 
year. (The first Management Plan of fall, 1973 had promised a first dr^t of the 
comprehensive plan by early 1975,) Through May, June, and July, the director 
and two DMT members looked through^ the lite ratura and talked to people about what 
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a cornprehensive plan for a school district should Include, 



It is evident from the DMT minutes of this period that neither the 
DMT nor the Projeet RedeBi^ st^f had m mind the procedure by whloh output 
of the planning teams would be used by the distriat* F^r example i 

"Some concern was expressed on v/here the planning team 
proposals should go. After some discussion on various 
aspects of the proposals, it was agreed that planning team 
proposals go to the Board as the primary channel, but 
that in each separate case care will be taken to get the 
proposals into the most appropriate chaanels* " ( 63 ) 

Everyone Imew that the ptanlng teams would make some kind of recommendations, 
that the project would report to the Board of Education, and that a comprehensive 
plan was to be written. But no one knew how these would fit^^ogether. 

By September, thinking had clarified somewhat, and it became ap- 
parent that planning team proposals would feed into the long-range plan which was 
to be written by the DMT and presented to the Board, The DMT began to ask it- 
self questions: what were the planning teams gomg to be able to contribute to the 
plan? How long-range were their proposals going to be? What proposals were near- 
Ing completion? How should the presentatlonjbe timed? Should proposals be tried 
out on a pilot basis? They worried about how to select target dates and about what 
areas of the district's operation they had neglected to study, ( 64 ) 

In October, they began to think about themes around which the propos- 
als coidd be orgmiized in the final document. 

In November, the research coordinator sent a memorandum to all of 
the planning teams, askmg them to produce some "operational goals" ^y February 
15th, C^erational goals were described as a , , description of the desired fu- 
ture possible for the organization within a time span of from two to five years, " 
The example given was: * , 

» Within three fears, a system for grmting credit toward 

high school graduation for demonstrated conipetence not ' . 

developed in regular coursework will have been deyeloped 

and implemented, " ( 65 ) 

The research coordmator also discussed the five themes around whi^h the DMT was 
thinktog of writing the long-range plan: — ^ ^ 
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1) Educational Priorities » 

2) Procedurei 

3) Organizational Structures 
' ' 4) Human Resources 

' = 5) Pinanbmg District Operations 

The planning tLams were asked to think how proposals that they 
might formulate would relate to these five areas. They were given a timetable 
for the production of the long- range plan which ended with the submission of the 
plan to the Bdard of Education on May 15, 1976* Finally, they were assured that 

i , . * the utilization of your work in forming this long- 
range plan may not be the only objective of your planning 
team J* 

. On December 2, the coordinators of the planning teams met with the 

DMT to discuss putting together the plan* The minutes note that 

• /■ ■ . ^'^ ' \ . • ■ 

"The operational goals will be few m number, crucial, 

' rememberable, on topics that cut across Redesign ef- 

forts and impact on many aspects of the District/ They 
should help teams focus on what they are doing* The 
goals should be simply and briefly stated, challengta^ 
yet feasible. * * , It is hoped Oiat work on the formation 
of these goals will not detract from the-teams' tasks* *' 

/ ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

ThB DMT minutes for meetings in December show a consensus that 
the DMT would evaluate and modify any proposals submitted by th.e planning teams* 
There was concern about "validation'*; how would the DMT get feedback from varl^^ 
ous groups and individuals in the spools and' in the^commimlty about these goals? 

The S econd Annual Project Redesign Management Plan, presented to 
the Board in mid- January, 1975, contained a long section about the long-rmige 
plan. It said that the pl^ would be a *taajor product!' but '*by no me^s the only 
product of Redesign, " It promised that the plan would contain spectfic^roposals 
for action and e^^lalned that the time frame of the Project's recommendations had 
chmged somewhati now the emphasis was on goals tiiat were realizable in from 
two to five years. ' 

'*bi the long-rMge plan of Project Redesi^, we will do our 
best to deal with both the compelling present and the longer r 
range future* We wHl not ignore the larger, longer educa-- ; 
tlonal and societal issues. We wUl focus, hoi^ever, on activi- 
ties to be implemented and goals to be achieved in the naar 
future* " , ^ . 

^ ' ' ■ 

The two main putposes of the .plm would be: * . , *to identify the district's most 
pressing future needs i and to outline reasonable methods for their resolution, " 
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A . ' ^ . . / 

The management plan e^^ressed the DMT's determination that the 
long-r^ge plan not be a complicated, ponderous document that would b6 easily': 
relegated to a dusty shelf, but rather that it would "shape district programs 
and determine priorities for the use of time and resources". 

In Febniaryp the proposed operational goals formulated by the plan- 
ning teams beg^ coming tato the DMT. Members of the team carefully read and 
discissed all of them mid returned comments to the planning teams. In March, 
the DMT and staff put together an "Issues Document" in which they discussed 12 
issues raised by ttie plmnlng teams* This was sent to 400 people fQj. their 
consideration and feedback. About 30 persons and groups responded with comments. 

Throughout the early spring and summer of 1975 the two staff meml^rs 
worked on putting together the long-range plan* Pressure was on because of the 
new superintendent (who arrived in'^April 1975) , who would need to have an idea of 
what Project Redesign was doing. The DMT discussed all pf the maiiy drafts at 
great length, although they criticized style more often than subitance. But most 
ot fee writmg was done by the st^f. In the memtime, the planning teams had 
ceased to meet* p'"'^ 

Finally, in August, the final drtft was finished and sent to the printers. 
It was given the title of "WOTklng Draft" and.w^s distributed to the public. To the 
BtMf and the DMT , if seemed as if an important milestone had been passed. Pro- 
ject Redesign had made its recommendations for redesigning the system, 

Plami tog Team Input to the Long-Range Plan 

After the plan had been written and distributed,* planning team coordin- 
ators were asked to identtfy those operatmg goals within ihe plan which came from 
the recommendations of their particular team* Table l4 displays the results of 
those interviews, ■ ^ 

: TABLg 14 . \ 

ORIGINS OF THE OPERATmG GOALS 



.Direct contribution of a planning team 19 

Direct contribution of the DMT 6 

DMT and Planning Team claimed to contribute . 1 

todirectly contributed by planning teams 4 

Not^recopiized by a team coordinator 6 

' Total: 36 



^ Four of these were also claimed by plaiining teams as theiir indirect contributioni 
that is, one goal might have been a direct contribution of one team and an indirect 
one by one or two others, '^Direct contribution'^ means thafr the team wrote the goal 
almost exactly as it appeared in the plan, **tadirect contribution^^ means that the _ 
goal expresses a concern of the team^^although not in the form they had e^^ressed 
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Only about half of the operating goals that ended qp in the final 
draft of the lomg-range plEtn cajne directly from the plamiiig teams,' One* 
Bixth of the goaJs came from the DMT, who had origmally Intended only to 
ev^uate goals, not prbpose them (gee p. 95| this seotion). Another one- 
fitxUi of the goals mu it haye been put In by the authors (l.e*j the Project Re- 
design staff) since no team, coordinator (including the DMT chaliTiereon) recog^ 
Tiizei them* 

The Early Adolescent Planning Te am coordinator reco^lzed three 
goals as having been directly contributed by his teain* They had to do with de* 
veloping Instruments to measure self -concept, offering staff development pro- 
grams for teaahers of early adolescenti, aad establiahlng mtddle schools. 
(NoSi 1.5, 1. 6, and 4, 2) The coordinator did not claim indirect contribution 
by his team to any of the go^s, but several go^B that did get into the plan seem 
to pertain to the toplas of discussion at Early Adplescent Planning Team meet- 
togs* (See Table 10) For example: 

1.4 - Personalization of Instruction 

2. 2 - More local school /gutonomy ^ 

2* 3 - diirrlculum commission . 

3. 1 ) ' 
' . ^ Staff development 

3. 8 - More student involvement in decislon--malcliig 

4. 3 - Competaffcy-based proinotion 

4g 4 - Mf-campus experiences (more options) 

V • ' ? , ' ■- 

^ - ' - - J_ 

Goal lg4 was claimed as a direct contribution by the Teacher /Learner 
coordinator and as an indirect contribufloh by the Elementary Education Coordln-- 
ator. Goal 2, 2 was a DMT contribution, and Goal 4.3 was proposed by the Second- 
ary Team* Goal 4.4 was irriirectly contributed by the Secondary Teanip and Goal 
2,3 was a contribution of the curriculum Planning Team* Goals 3*1, 3*2, and 3*8 
were written into the plan by the authors, who evidently perceived them as con-- 
cerTis expressed in some form during the project. f67) it is evident that fhexe 
was a great deal of overlap of concerns of the planning teams, ^ 

An^ysls 

There seem to be two reasons why the long-ra%e plan became the 
central focus of Project Redesign from the spring of 1974 to the fall of 1975, One 
was that the plan had been promised in the management plans, and some pressure 
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to make good that promise muat have been present. The second reagon was that 
the new suptrtotendent wanted a doounnent to work with which would tell him what 
the project was all about* The staff fait that the superintendent's support for the 
plan wm esaentialp md they had always been a little dlsappouited that theTormer 
superlntendeiit was not more visible In the activities of the project. The arrival 
of the new superintendent nnust have appeared ai an opportunity to gain more co- 
deration from the top admtelstration* It was probably also seen as a time when 
iphanges would be made , and therefore , an opportunity to use the work of the pro- 
ject. At any rate, they worked very^ hard to^-proAiqe a document as qulcldy as 
possible, once ttey Imew that the new superintendent wanted to see It* 

As a result of the fact that the long-range plan became the aentrid 
focus of the' project, the streain of choice opportunities stopped flowing into the 
project's various Garl?age Cms* fii the lastf section, the Early Adolescent Plaii^ 
aing Team was described as an illustration "of the Qarbs^e Can process* It will 
be reeallBd that when the team first begm, it had almost complete freedom to 
choose its agenda. It had no clear grounds for excluding alniost any activity that 
anyoiie who came In would suggest* In its first phase ^ this particular team de-^ 
elded to produee a list of criteria for the eiducatlon erf early adolescehts. This 
was a choice situation which they chose to work on, npt one that was^demmded of 
ttiem* By contrast, once the focus of Project Redesipi became the production of 
the long-range plwi, all chDloes other than selecting operating goals for submis* 
slon to the DMT^eoame irrelevant and were tossed ouKof the garbage cans. As 
we have seen, the staff apologized for having to constrict so severely the work of 
the teams, after having given them so much freedom for so long, 

J Since there was urgency to the task of producing the long-range 

plui, it acted much like a deadllneC 88 \ the case of the planning teams, a 
deadline for the production opferatmg goals was taposed. In the case of the 
DMT^ there were no specific deadlines for the production of the plan, but there 
was a great deal of urgency. According to Welner, one of the consequenoss ,of 
placing a deadline on the garbage can decision process is that the garbage can 
empties. We have seen that the stream of choice opportunities stopped when the 
long-range plan deadUiiie was Imposed, It was also a fact that the flow of parti- 
cipants stopped, ' . 

In the Early Adolescent Planning Teaing it w&s flie coordinator ( a 
fiill^time admuiistrator in the district) and a few other dedicated members who 
did the work of writing the proposals for reforming adolescent education* hi the 
case' of the DMT, the work of putting together all the proposals from the planning 
teams was done primarily by the full-time project staff. At first consideration, 
it seeins odd that this most Important work - writing the long-range plan - should 
te left to such a few peoplei 

/ 



But If we were to thlnfc of Project Redesign as gdme kind of system 
like m ettginej for e^cample " we woiiid look for the source of enei'g/ that inns 
the systeni. In the case of Project Redesign, tha partlclp&nti provide the 
eriergy. What gets done gets done by paople powers People put liitliiie and ef- 
fort or energy by researchhig, attending meetings, deiUlng with their col-- 
leagues^ writing^ thinkiDg* Producing a plan took a lot of aner^^ especially 
ifrit was to be produced the v^ay the DMlT.had envlalbned It^ They waiited , 
carefully- reeearched proposals vhich beeii checked out mth all the people 
whose organization^ llve^. would be affected by the proposals. Then the pro-. 
posaJs would be tested on a pilot basis before the school district v^oul4 couslder 
adoptliig them, -/^ ^ : 

^ An individual's eiiergy is divided up among all ttH activities tri ^^hich 

he Is Involved, As^ve have seeii, activities compete tov the indiyidual'e atten- 
tion^ As long as the work of Project Redesign had no particular tisae schedulf ^ 
people could fit its activities. tnto their own schedules, using tbelr e^coess eu-^ 
ergyi so to speak. Once a dea^iiie was topbsedi as was the base with the writ- 
ing of the long-range plan, oioit participaiits Jound that they did not l^ve the 
available energy to ^ork full-tioie on the wTltta| so that it would be connpleted 
on tlrtie* Those who did have the energy were those who were b^liigl^aid to work 
for the district full-time. So th4t staff wrote the plaoi. 

Not only did most of the partioipants and most of the ^choiee sltuationg 
leave the garbage cms of Project Redesign, hnt many of the previously important 
problems and solutions were tossed 6ut| too. The concern for producing a plan- 
ning document superseded other conceriis like, for exaniple, '^mltdation*-# It 
will beTecalled that the DMT wanted to "validate*' all pTopaeals by both trying 
them out and consulting \^ith people who would be effected by thein* rhis valida- 
tion process never took place before the long-range' plan liicorpDrsted the pro- 
posals I because there wasii-t tinne for it* * ^ 

Indeed 5 the concern for producing a long-range plan forced the plan- 
ning teams to come up with operational goals ^ %vhether or not thay had fouJid 
anything they wanted tp change. The pressure was on the teams to be able to 
show something that represented the results of their research and deliberatiDns, 
It would have been very difficult for a teain to say that the area they ha^d/studled 
was not in need of change. . In addition; the concern for producing a loJig-range 
plan causeci the old emphasis on 'propofrals for the long- range or ^^ar'^ future 
to become an emphasis on proposals that were "operational'' and that could be 
atcoxnplished In a few years* ^ , ^ r 

■ ^ . The urgency of the need to c^me up with a planning doe^^inent meant 
that there was no time to continue the ieisurely pace of research^ the issues 



' that the teams had foroierly enjoyed. Proposals bad to be f ornqpd from whatever 
was at handp la oilier words, there was a Itoited^ or '-stmplc-^Miadea^* iewchiS^) 
The flTst Idea that fitted the Grtteria for an operatloiial goal was -written Into a 
team's proposalSi rather than (neces the test idea, ForexMnple, the 

Speeial Services Planniiig ream proposed the adopttoa ad the State Master Plan 
for Special EAiGationg ;^hlch they taiew about md had read, but about which they 
had done Uttle researchi It was a package oi proposals from the State Depart* 
ment of Iducalioa, which was merely appropriated uito the iDng-range plan. All 
the teams did this Wad of limited search^ and evidently there were a limited nuni* 
her of readily available propqsalB, since the teams ovrerlapped 1 n the suggestionB 
they made* 

Ivldentlys the staff md the DMr felt that not enough proposals were 
submitted, for they Increased the number by BO percent with proposale of their 
own* They also took suggeetlons of the plEUinlng teams and, In maay eases, 
made ttieiii lesa specific. Since there was not time to reftna and test the propos- 
als, it appears that the Btmit and the DMT decided to pre seat thern as under- 
developed ideas, thus inviting further discussion ^ter the plan ^as made public. 
As it turned out, the sm^l response to the Issues dc^ument was an Indication of ' 
the lack of discussion to follow. The. plaii "was called a ■'working drtf t** but people 
must have fait that it was final, for they did not partlc^ate in d^iicussions.of 
the proposals. 

The concern for having a long-Taiige plan that would be^abcepted by 
flie school distTidt*B hterarchyj as well as by^the ooniniunlt^j at tlrnes setoed 
to pre-enipt the supposed pu^ose of the project: to propose really new Ideas. 
For example^ some goals proposed programs or Ideas that had already been 
tried or were In, progress at the time the pLmwas preaented. Others were writ- 
tan in such a way that their newness or theLr controversial aspects are not im- 
mediately apparent* An example Is Goal #3»2: *70n-going operations of the dis- 
trict shall be used as opportoilties for staff development/' No one ever seemed 
to taxow exactly what that goal meant* ■ 

TThlS poacern about acceptance of the plan by the school district hier^ 
archy and by the comniunlty is interestinff from aJiother standpoint. The DMT ^ 
and the staff by this tlnia must have realised ^hat they did not have the set of ^ 
Good /Ideas that ^ouM aMtornatiGally be approved and Implemented, Jii addl- ' 
tion^ they had left th^stfety. of their area of ej^ertlse - the and 
now hadto specify .times hi which their goaltf could be^a^CQmplished* . 

The slgnaic^oe of the docuineat called the 'WorkAl. Draft of the ; 
Long--Raage Plan''i then, was in many w^ys symbolic » It was not so much a 
set of proppsals for the future of the school district as a'^synibol that this schoDl 
district had been thlnlclng about and plauiiliig for the future. The goals were . 
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symbols that the plaiiriliig teanis had be^n dol^g soiiiethinf v^orthwhile more thaJi 
reaofflmondatione for future action, 

VDt RESPONSE TO THE LQNQ- RAMGE PLAIT 

Pregentlnp the Pto to thci . Board a^d 'CoriiriQUtiity * 

At the Board oeeting on September IB, 1975| the long*-Ttoge plan was 
'■unveiled". Tive DMT nienobers were present to oiake comineats and aJiswer 
questlonffe The operational goals were read aid a time table waa presented for 
adopting and implerneatiiig tbem* The EDard's totion at this time was to (1 ) - 
aoktio^vlfdge redejpt of tB& report; (2) aathortef its dlasec^tnatlcn through the 
. CQinniUnity; (3) Bdopt the DMT-redomraeiidadprQcadur^ for cotis Ida ring the 
goals, October 7 was- set as the date for the Board's '^stiidy session^' on the ^ 
pi ail j at which tinie the ^oals aid |heir raionale/^Qiild be presented In rnpre 
dataiU . ' ; ' ^ 

Nineteeii persona "were Involved iii the loiig presetitation on October 
7tht Tor each operating goal they discussed the eurrerit eltaation^ the expected 
change if the proposal Xvere adopted^ and the resources which would be required, 
Ntneteen of the 36 presentations were niaflfe by plannuigtoam mem bars that 
originated the gft^i rilne were made by the DMT raembera; and eight, by the 
two Project Btaff membeTs. ^During the presentations, Board members jotted 
down their reactions* At the end of the eveningi there were 17 goals on which 
they felt Uiey had endugh iiiforniatibri to nialce a declslosi, 

Coniniuihiiy^ respoase to th^ long^raiige planu^as leis than o\rerwhelin-- 
, uig. On October 21, Project R^desliti ran an ad^rertisenient ia the Meadow City 
TiineB w^hich contaiiied the goals of the plan In fine print and invited the publi6 to 
hearlngB on the goals on October ^2 and 23, The DMT had anticipated that thlis . 
period followijig publication of the plari would see muchydiicussloii of the virtues 
and drawbaclA of the various operational goals* hX t^ afternoon hearing on 
October 22, about 2 0 Pxoject Redesign- paxliclpante carne to answ^er questiWfS 
about the operational goals; only 25 other's canie to learn about the plm* The 
neKt evening, 20 came to answer questions and only eight caine to ask them. * 

About tvvb dodeii individuals and sevsral groups did give formal writ-^ 
ten feedbaclc on the long-^ange plan, . The Parents* Ingllsh Corinnlttee had oqm-- 
ments on sWeral goalSp par^icwUrly the ones aboiat '^baslc skills-', includiiig' 



* On that satne evenlngg October 23, anDther meeting wSiB boljigheld in anotheT 
location about repTganlaation, In atteridance at that Bession were the 39 ineni- 
hers of the newly- appointed superintendent ^6 advisoTjr conimittee and about 80 
others In the audiencD, ^ . ... 



language arts. The parents and staff connected with the state-funded Mentdly 
GUted MlnDTS prograin prota€ted that tHeir f ayorite pjograiii was nowhere men- 
tioned in the plan. The Meadow City Learners ABioclatlon gubinltted favoraWe 
commeats on program ev^uation goals and on the proposed ''curriculum com- 
mission -'i to be made up of studenti, parentSi aad staff, rhe PTA pouncll Com-, 
mittee on Edticatlng Gtfted Chadren ceinnaented on abaut half the goals * andtlie 
league of ~ Women Voters reacted to eight. One teadher \wote Bewral pagei of 
cominerLts to general reaction to the plm from a teacher's viewpoint* She was 
. active in the teachers' aBSoclatlon, and the Project Eedeslgn staff thought that 
hex yiewB had probably been discussed at their meetiiigS, 

■ . Meanwhile^ m their'"%^pekly meetmgs, the stipe rtttendent^B cabinet 
had been discus sliig the operational goalsV one by one, \vlthoat much ^closure on 
what should be done with them. Some adminlitratori eKpressed dlscorjifbrt at 
being asked to Implement propoials they had not helped to develop, ( "^0 ) Fliiallyi 
the cabinet decided to vote^ without any further discussion, on those goals that 
they Goald live with, should they be adopted. The ten goals that had. receivred the 
most votes would th^n be their Tecommendation for the first groap of goflsao be 
coiisldered by the Board f or .adoption, 

^..On Noveniber 3; feW W t^p Board mem be rSj the DMl;^ 

chaixmaii, and the two Project Bedeslgn staff oiemhera had lunch :lo discuss how 
to proceed with the long-range plan. The superintendent emphasized the need for 
proceeding sloMy bee au'se: (a) the atolnlBtration was ble^ up with the reoxganisa 
tion problem; (b) Project Bedesi^ had operated * 'outside the sygtem*' up to that 
point and it ivould take time for the system -to *%et mside the plan''; i,e, , all the 
staff had not had time to degil^wlth the pWf Xc) the project had not been sufffi- 
ciently attuned to the problems, of implementation. ( For emmple, the plaji con- 
tatned many taconsiitaneies); (d) the public's attention v/m focnsed on the re- 
organization problem. \^ 

The Board members and at least one staff inember disagreed that the 
public attention had been diverted to the reopened reorganization question, 
They felt that people would be ^ery unhappy if the BoaJd postponed all fiction on 
the loag-^ratige plan. HoweveT^ one Board meniber strtssed the need for more 
tune for ''yalldation" of proposals by^lhg community^ ( ) 

^ - 'C ■ ^^^^^ ■ 

The neKt^e^enlng (Novem'ber 4) was tlie Board's regulaT meeting night. 
The Board and the cabLnet'tnet for dinner at 5', 30 for a discusalon of Project 
Redesign,- . 



^ Any meeting of more than two Board members must, bylaw, be open to the 
public^ but the early hour of these pre- Board nieetlngs and the fact that spec- 
tators have to watch the Board and cabinet eat keeps the andienco to a handful. 
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' The decisioas that had to be mad© were (a) urhether to act upoii some 
goals immediately* (b) if so, ho^ to deterinine which onea; (c) the procadure 
from now^bn, ^ 

The biggest Goncam^was that people who had worked in Project Bede* 
aigii might be eJ^aatlng imrnedkte action on their plan, Yet the superintendeiit 
clearly was reluctant to put a lot of effort into dealinf with the plan at this time. 
Fuially It was decided that since the Board and cabinet had both rnade a list of 
goals that they could live with, these lists would be compared arid any goals oa 
both 'Usta would be on the Board's agenda for first ccnslderation* Pive goals 
Speared oa both lists! . - 

1. The language aits faculty at the iacpndary level 
shall establish Bpecific long-range objectives and. 
IndioatorB for cneetlng objectives related to im^ 
proveniettt In writing and oral skill^; 

* 

2^ Within two years 5 the managenient of all 

services In the district shall be coordinated by 
^' one dep^artmeiit, ^ \ ^ ; . \ 

3^ \V^ithln one yeari a new' orgarilzaUonai aWaage- 
meat sh^l be created to coordlnata programs 
related to exploratory eKperiencei work-^stiidy^ 
career a\vareness; VQcational and techMcal training* ^ 

4^ During thti schdol year, the district shall study and 
make proposals for the further expmsion and co- 
ordination of volmiteer programs, ^ 

Within ttve years ^ a system of competency-based 
education shall be developed^ given a trial rtin, 
and a decision made to' eKpand or drop the approach. ' . 

Since by this tiniej the project director had already been desigjiated 
by the superintendent to talc© over the Job of prograiti evaluation after Janu- 
ary 1 , the Board president suggested an additional operating goal for the . 
f ire t-^round list: 

6, A director of prograiri eyaluation shall he appointed 
. ■ . ., ' for the district. 




* The supeTiiitendent also had told the staff that Project Ee design would ba ter- 
miaated Jaiiiiary l^ 1976, and the Board was aw^re of thiSp:^^ 



The criteria which the superintendent aaid were the cabinet's reason 
for seleottng the first-round goals werei (a) they did not call for a large ex- 
penditure; (b) they did not require a large diversion of staff time i (c) they did 
not contradict other plans for the district'B future. These were also the reas- 
ons he gave to the Meadow^Ctt^^Tta 

' ' On November 12/ the Board formally indicated its ^^intent to take 
favorable action'* on the six go^s. They would pOB^one official adoption until 
February, so that the superintendent ^ staff, md DMT could work out details. 
The reason given for the delay was that the decision on reprganization was tak- 
' ing BO mucJi of eveiyorie'$ time. Only one person In the audience asked to speak 
to the Board about the six Project Redeilgn goals , and she was a former DMT 
meinber. ^ She pointed out the possibility of fat-reachhig ramlfieatidnB of the 
goal on conipetency- based education. Other than tHat, the list of goals was re- 
ceived without comment* The project st^f members were not even In the Board 
Room when the list was presented; they were m their office, consulting with a 
staff member from another district on how to do long-range planning^ 

The reorgmiizatlon decisions were finally mades ^ter many meetingB, 
hearings and siinulatiQn.games* ( 73) In ^ceni^r, the decision , was made td 
keep: the seventh and^eighth grades in junior high md the ninth grade m senior 
high ^ the artangement that had existed since September, Yt was also decided . 
that all three junior highs would remain in operation and that they would be taipwn 
as "middle sehools*'. taafaiiuary, three' elementary schools were designated to 
be closed ^ter the current schpol year was oyer. 

The Board's final action on the first six Project Bedesign goals dl^ ^ ;^ 
not come until March 2nd. All six were adopted, but one iftpdifl^d. (See' 
Table^%in Section 1. ) Again there was ver^ little discussion* t^ls timef^no 
one from the audience asked to speak. Board action on the rest of the goals 
was not cortiplete until November 1976. Table ^summari^ps the Board's ac- 
Aioa on the goals# 

-The Fate of the Goals 

Only a few of the goals and the Board's action on them will be dis- 
cussed here. One - the proposal for the *'coniniimity schopt^' pilot project - 
was the only goal that had an advocate, as wall as some organized opposition 
present at the Board meeting at which It was considered. The other go^s^to 
ba^consldered in this section are those whose origin was the Early Adolescent 
Planning Team. ^ ^ ; , : 

The only goal that elicited much discussion at the Board me^lngs was 
the sixth one in the second round (#4.7 in the long-range plan). This was the pro 
posal for a ''community school". The prlnclpd of one of the elementary schools 



made a presentation at the time of the Board^s consideration of this goali She 
had been doing a lot of social service referral with the people in her echooF's 
neighborhood and (with the help of the School Com'munity Relationi Plaming 
Teain) she had prepared a written docunient proposing ej^^sioii of the serial 
service function at her sch^l and requesting the hiring of a commumty serv- 
ices director to be based there. She described the riee^s bf^Uie^Mghborhood 
^^and outlined her proposal at the Board meeting on May 




A neighborhood resident then asked to speak, , He claifced that hii 
letter to the Board In opposition to the proposal had 95 signatures of neighbor- ^ 
hood TesldentSa A second resident also spoke againit the proposal * Board 
members presented several arguments in opposition^ including: ' 

- other community agencies already provide the serylces 
in question; 



^ even though money for the pilot project would be avail- 
ablej flie district could riot afford to establish sucH- 
programs in all the elementaiy schools i 

- schools probably should be limiting the kinds of 
services they provide*, instead of ej^andlng thenij 
since t^ budget must be cut; ^ ^ . \ ^ 

^ a neighborhood suHey that Md .been done by th^ plkii-; 
nlng team that showed evidence of need for this pro-- 
gram was twofyears qld^and methodolpgically suspect; 

the city was- no longer interested in supporting the pro- 
Jedt, .as iVhad been two^^^ ; ^ 



Four .of. the five Board members voted against: the propbsaU thus de- 
feating it. Prpject Redesign*s director said later that the prfaiciparwho rnade . 
the presentation was really rather relieved at the defeat* Two other planning 
team members wKo had been very enthusiastic about the proposal when they wrote 
lt| had recently told the director that they, too, had changed their minds and no 
longer supported the idea, . ^ . 



The Board^s disayssion of the ■■community schoor^ proposal was much 
more Interesting than any of tile /discussions of the E.arly: Adolescent Teara^^^^^^^^ 
reconimendations,. The EA^ip'T goals were^ (^4) ' ■ ^ ^^ \ /: : 

- Thfe duidance and Counseling Department shall 
assess and report on the uaefulniess of self-concept 
inventories affecting learning, 

.' ■ ■ ' 1, 6 = Staff development programs for teachers of 
early adolescents shall be offered that emphasize 
■ : ' practical methods of working with students having 
diificulties. 



#4p2 - By fall 1976, middle schools Bhall be estab-- 
llshed to meet more closely the educatioaal, 
spclali and psychological needa of the earljr ^ 
adoles^»tg in our dlstricty 

Goal #U6 v^^as adopted at the Board meeting of Noveinber 2, 1976, In a 
inaniprand^m prepared for the meetings the superintendent wrote^ 

"This goal is partiQUlarly''^evant nov^^^^ 
tion la occurring In the district from the junior high - v ^ 
, sahool to the middle schooL Professional developffient t ^ 
activities responsive tothiB goal have already baen pro- \ 
vided foK|niddle echool staff nieinbers and others are 
in the planning stage. ( ) - ' « ^ 

The inlddle school proposal (Goal #4,2) was acknowledged by the poard as 
havliig been already aceompllshed. The minutes contain no other oominent 
about this goal. v / f 

When Go^ #1, 5 ^as considered for abtion by the Board on July 8, ■ 
1976, the Board members had several questions* The Ouid^Ge Director was 
askep if the goal would make an extra time requirement on the staff; he replied ] 
that it would not, The Board president complained that there w^ere already too ^ 
ttaity reports at Board meetinga and the agenda was beconiing too crowded. 
The superintendent said ttat the Guidance and Counseling Departnient should ' 
be doing this already p and he saw no reason why they BhoUld have to report to 
the Board on it, , Another Board member thought th^ use of the self -concept 
taveiitory^might excuse a^teaeher from getting to know a student well and mak- 
ing pe rsonal judgments about the student's progress , The proposal was tie- _ . 
feated by a vote of three to two, \ . ; 

TeriTiinatlng the Project^ ' 

On January ly . the director'of Project Redesign becanie the new 
diTector of Hesearch^ Evaluatlpti, and Organizational Development^ and Pro- 
ject Redesign ceased as an official district program. But in mid- April the n6w 



^En a^menio to the Board fbr their December 12 ^ 1975 meetings the superintend- 
ent had asked for a change of official pbllcy from a "6-3-3 orgaJiizatlonal plan^' 
to h ^'6-2-4 organizational plan"; that Is, Kindergarten througli Gth grade in ele- 
jnentaTy schoolp 7th md 8th grades in junior highland 9th- 12th gradei in senior 
bigh. 'Implicit in this change in graded reorganization'^, he wrote^ ''is my intent 
to work closely with the 7th and 8th grades to forniulate 'middle schools % rather 
than Junior high schools . *' The Board did adopt the new policy and after that time 
the mtnm "junior high echoor' was no longer used. 
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superlntendBnt asked the naw director to resign from the distrtct. The super- 
iiiteQdent wanted to bring in a colleague^roin hie last auperlntendency to a posi* 
tion m the cabinet, so he asked the dlreator to go. The director had known that 
sonie community members had criticised htm and had opposed his being kept in 
a cabinet position as Director of Evaluation, but apparently he had no warning ' 
of impending dlimissal. He immediately J^gan a job searoh and was gone from 
the district entirely by rnld*June. 

The last meeting of ^the Design Management Team was on April 27, 
1976, Only four of the thirteen members were present. They discussed the 
memorandum that the director had prepared for the Board about the second round 
(rf goals for consideration J but not for long. Mostly they exchanged pleasantries 
and news about what they had been doing. The director announced his reslpiationi 
which would be official when the next afternoon's paper came off the press, Af-- 
tier a little raniiniBping, the group adjourned^ : 

Around the 20th of June i the researdh director had a meeting with the 
Board president and the superintendent. This timep the Board president wanted 
to postpone further consideration of Project Bedeslpi goals, becmise of over- 
' loaded agendas, but the superintendent wanted to continue acting on them at about 
ttie same pace. The Buperintendent's wishes wereTollowed and the reaearch 
diredtor prepfar^ d a list of the next set oj goals for consideration* 
-' ■ . . . ^ ^ ' ' ' ^^^^^^ 

^ During the summer of 1976, the office of Project .Redesign was dis- ; 
mantled andthe research director began a new participsttory planning project 
(this time at the building level) in two secondary schools. On July 9, the re- ^ 
search director sent a memorandum to the DMT, telling the m where the former 
director had gone and asking them to ''keep In touch^*. On November 2, the 
Board toofc actlon on the last set of goals; there were no aclmowledgements 
that this was the last Board agUon jph P%ject Redesign, nor were there any \ 
words of thanks to those who had participated. The project ended quietly. 

Analysis ^ ' : ' 

The Long Life of Project Redesign 

Project^^edesign was a major progmm in the school district if for 
no other reason than tltat,lt went on for more than five years. The idea for the 
project was proposed in a\speech in February 1971; the consultant to the super-^ 
intendent then suggested a one-year project^ The project was not adopted by 
the Board until October, 1971, At that time. It was to be one year of planning^ ' 
foUdwed by several years of implementing changes, , > 

The director arrived in Jul^, 1972. In September, he asked for the 
^appointment of n ConvGnmg Committee that would the planning procedure. 



So the first year went by (October 1971 to September 1972\^lthout anything 
happd^ing except the hiring of the director. The Board seemed to have for- 
gotten that they had approved the project only for one year - 1971*72 * and 
they never reapproved it in 1972-73* ■ [ 

Early drtfts of the Convening Cpmmittee^s report called for two-^ 
year appointments of all Project Redeei|n participants and stipulated that tlie 
Board of Education would have to make neW provisions for the project ^ter 
two years* Later drafts of the Committee's report lengthened the life of the 
project, and the final dr^t specified two suid one-^half years for preparatloo, 
exploration^ assessmenti design, and deeision-maklngi and two years for im- 
pJementation, The Convening Committee preiehtedits report on how Project 
Redesign should be set in February 1973, two years after the euperlntend- 
ent first proposed the PA>]ect# 

. / In. November 1973, thrfto^slgn Management Team aubniitted a Pro^ 

jedt Redesign ^'Maria^enrtent Plan^to the Board of Education, It called foa:^ 
first draft of a comprehensive plan in in id- 19 75, a second draft in the spring 
of 1976, the acceptance of the comprehensive planning model in mid-19775 
and it proposed further implementation and new needs assessment for beyond 
1977* The seOond tonual Mtoagement Plan, submitted to the Board in January^ 
1975, looked into the future only as far as the 1975-^76 school year, and concen- 
truted on a schedule for produdtag the lonf^rmge pl^ by spring of 1975. 

Butth0^l"draftv of the long-range plan wai not.presented to the Board 
untU;Jept0mber:\W76^ iand the first oi Its proposals weren^t aHopted by. the 
Board until March 1976, more than five years after the project ha^ been^pro^ 
posed In'the supermtendent*e speech* And the new superintendent said at that : 
tim^ that the district should not move too quickly in considering the proposals 
that all these people put so much time and effort into writing. 

^ . . . . • _ 

It is mteresting to speculate as to why this continual lengthening oc- 
curred. Perhaps the participants in the roject were so impressed with the 
importance of what they were doing that they wanted to be sure to take enough 
time to do it well. Perhaps tiiey liked w^ they were doing so well that they 
didn^t want to quit. Perhaps th^ director pushed for a longer project so that, 
he could keep his job* Perhaps peopje who really wanted to change the system 
wanted to lengthen the project so as to involve more and more people, and thus 
build up support for the change effort. Probably all of these are true to some 
extent. 

The Organized Anarchy Model would ej^laln the phenomenon as a 
kmd of 'Inertia", Anything that requires great coordination of organizational 
effort to start is hard to. get gplng; anything that requires great coordination 
of organizational effort to stop is hard to stop, (77) We^have seen that there 



was a vary slow and gradual termination of the project after^the new euperin^ 
tendent offielally ended it on Deoenriber 31 j 1975. 

What were the apparent Gonsequfences of the project's long Airation ? 
Om was that people felt they didh't know what the p rojfect was doing. There 
were long perlodB when nothing much was happening, and little aommunication 
went out* The newspaper dldrt't report very much on the project, beeause. it _ 
was no longer newe*, People who weren't involved in going to project meetings 
weren^t aware of Ita eKiitence. ■ ' ■ ^ ^ 

Another consequence was that by the tiitte the plan wae written, the 
only people who cared much about its contents were the Project Rede sign F^aff 
and some of the DMT members, Outcome-concenied participanti had gr ' , . 
impatient with the long wait for eomethlng to change because of Erojeat Rede- ^ 
B|gnts efforts, so they quit and jolneti other garbage cans, (eig* ^ EAPT meih'^- 
bers who left and went to the Middll^chool Planning CoWiAittefes ), People who 
had participated in the ^ rdjedt primarily out of educatlQnal, pleasurable, or . 
obligationftl 'motivation were not very Interested in the content of the plan* 

In other words, enthusiaim for making changes through Project Re- 
desipi really died down over the five yearss People either gave up on Its abil- 
ity to makfe changes, or they satisfied themselves with^oth6r benefits pf parti- 
cipation. In addition, any controversial issues that mi|ht have come up had a 
chance to cool down; people forgot twhy they had ftlt^the^propd^ important 
or else their priorities changed, ( A good exaftiple is the Community School 
propoaal - one-time supporters of the goal changed their niinds and ^came * 
opponents*) ■ • % j y l; 

A third impor|ant consequence of the long duration was that the or- 
ganization had time to ni^e bhanges, incrementally, as they were being talked 
about at project meetlngSr People were educating themselves about new and 
better ways of doing things as thej were participating in the jroject. It is not ^ 
hard to imagme that they altered their own behavlor^ln their own comers of the 
organization. It is also true that community thinking evolved as the Project Re- 
design discussions were going on. Thus, the. middle school was a reality^ at 
least in the minds of the community^ before the Board considered fo^^al action 
on adoptirtg ^'middle schools-' as policy. When the middle school goal came up 
on their agenda, they merely acknowledged that it had already been accomplished. 
It is very hard to say whether community thinking affected Project Redesign dis- 
cussions, 0r whether Project Redesign discussions and reports changed com- 
munity thinking. We cannot establish whether or not there would h^ve been mid- 
dle schools in the cmnmunity or nqti^ ha^ there been no Project Redesign, The 
point is that the long period of time between formulatiDn of proposals in the Plan'- 
nlng Teams and their consideration by the Board often meant that the Board's 
action was Irrelevant as to whether the proposals made changes either in be- 
havior in the schools or In people's thinking about what should be done there. 



K. WKAT PEOPLE THOUGHT ABOUT PROJECT REDESIGN 4 

' = . Probably the most intareeting ^question to be asked about Project Rs- 
design is ''was it worth It?'- In an effort to nibnitor what people thought about 
that tod to evaluate the impact of the projedt, 4he reiearch staff conducted sev- 
eral interviews and sent out Botnm questionnaires, to this section, we will first 
consider Uie responsee to some of the questions in the interviews and queBtion- 
nalres, Becondp we will preeent a set of Organized Anarchy ideas for. inter- 
preting the responses. Third, we will consider the pre -project attitudes of adr; 
.fnlnistratprs, teachers ^ students, and parents from data that were collected at , 
the beginning of the project. Finally |/we will Interpret people *s opinions about 
the project after It was over, in tiie light of their opmions before' the project be- 
rgaii, and to the light of our model. / . ' " 

Board and Cafeteet Evalufition of Project ^Redeslgn^ . ; ^ - ^ 

' \, AH BoafdVand Cabinet rtiembers were lntervle,wetl in the sumnier of 

1974 and again in December^ and J amary of 1975-76. Both tlrnes they were askfd 
their expeafatlons;for;thfeSroject,^ ^ of the later interviews, whether 

or riot their expectations had been met. - , 

Almost eve^ Board member interviewed in December 1975 said that 
the Idng-rmige plM had been a disappointment* The new Buperintendeiit said: 

*^ **in some %ays (the long^rwige plan) fell short of 

initial expectations i with the futurlng and thta^ 
; 'I e^qpected It to be more penetratongi to propose more^- ^ " 

- ^ /fundamentar^change^j rather'te 

^r//: .■ ^isr"'^(78)---^^J^^^^^ .,v r ^ ■ ■■: ^: r^')-. 

One of th^ cabinet members, who said he was veryir disappointed ijri the Igng- . 
ranee plan, commented! s . , ^ ; - ' ^^-^ - 

^ ^ ^1 thought the product would be a Mds|§r^^an:w^0^^pld,'^ . ^ 
- . ^" s^r to 5 years, ^^e will be here. These are the re » ^ ; 
sburces needed; ft re's an estin^^ of the b^ 
ineasures to determlne^ptir progress * This ddctiixient ^ ; 

represents point zero in planning* The preamble 16 good^ 
\ . They should have tried to say: Here's what the graduate- 

of 1980 will be like- this is what^e want. It may mean : / 
chMguig the whole organization and f jpring costs, . . . * ^' C'^S) 

It seemed to the interviewer that most Board and cabinet members'had expecta- 
tions similar to these, or at least tlfpught that they had similar expectatiGns, in 
retrospect* But one cabinet member seemed to disagree: ; 



''Biit I woiild lay,^ ^Well, what did you. expert ?* You 
oouldn't ejipect to revolutionize the eystem," ( 80 ) 

When asked if they thought there were any dlscernable^ changes in 
the district due to Project Redeiignp four Board ineinbers and ilx cabinet 
members said yes. /^e interviews took place just after the Board and the 
cabinet had decided/on six goals that would be ttie first to be presented to 
the Board for formal aetion. Four cabinet menabers and two Board niem- 
bers nientionedyOne or more of the proposed actions in those six goals as ^ 
changes that had been naade. Xwo cabinet niemliers and one Board member 
said that the discerTiible changes were in the areas of more open decision- 
inaklng and more participation hi discussion ^rf educational issues, 

, ' One cabinet memb^ and one Board member wet'e not sure that the 

project was the cause of any changes, but they thought perhaps some decisions 
had been made easier because of the work of the project. The superintendent 
agreed with this position. * One cabinet member \vas not sure whether the pro- 
ject had made any changes § and two cabmet mernbers felt that it definitely had 
not. 

The best thing about the project ^ according to nioat Board members 
and cabinet administrators, was the attempt to get people Involved in planning 
and decision-making, and the good will that that' generated. Two administrat- 
ors said the project edd^^ated people to the way the district is run and that it 
created understanding, "interest, and enthusiasm for schools among commimlty 
members. Two Board menibers and two cabinet members sitid the best thing 
about the project was the participation by a large number of people. Onm ad-- 
jmtnistratdr said that the "prooess'^ was the best thuig j while^ mother said that & 
^'mobilization of *talent?|^was best* "We showed the commimi^ that we were ^ 
open to their participattlri and ideas'*, said one cabinet administrator, who con- 
aidered that the best thing; and one Board member emphasized that th^re^^had 
been ' Abroad input^'. ^ - ^ 

Three of the respondents emphasized the planning aspects of the pro- 
ject as. being tetter than the participation. One Board .member feJt that the 
flnoit important accomplish, lent was the development of assessnient Instruinents 
and information-gathering procedures. Two administrators said that the best 
thing about the project was merely the recdpiition that planning Is a good thing 
for a school district to do, \ ^ 

Finally^ one administrator said that the project certainly Involved a 
lot of people, but that/he didnH know whether that was good or bad, ' 
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Middle Managenie#Ev'aluatlQn of Prolect Redesign 



About the Hrat of April 107fip the Proj^pt Redesigri TesearcJi staff 
sent out a questionnaire to 121 'Middle managere" in the district, asking thorn 
to evaluate the innp^ct of Project Rodesign* This wm just after the first round 
qf six goals had been approved by the Board of Education, The response rate 
not high>r onj^ 41. 3 percent. Eight of the fifteen Pr^rani' Directors or 
Coordlaatorr (53.3 percent), 17 of the 42 principals and assistant princip^s 
(40p 5 percent), and 25 of the 64' departnient heads (sl. 1 percent ) returned 
the queBtionnalre^ The Prograin DlTectorg/Coordinators include such vn>-led 
pedple as Coordtoator of Music, Director of Adult Education^ and Prof 
SpecialiBt fo|^the Hard of Hearings, but of the three groups, this one has b 
wost coiitact with central office administrators.^ Princip^s md their assist^ 
ants are located m each school building, but have occasional meetings \vith the 
central adminlBtrations Departnient heads are teachers in the aecondarjr 
soiiQols who have been deslj^ated as leaders in their curriculum areas, 

PrlncipalB and assistant prlno^als tended to give the project a movm::^^.f^j0p-^^ 
positive evaiiation than either of the other two groups* The departinerit heads ^^'^'^^i 
gave by far the most negative comments. Whether or not the respondents had ^ J^fl 
participated in the project did not seam to affect how they felt about it. 



.'■.i:.-i;V.:K.' " 



^ Soine ot the comments ^Indioated that the respondents had ^ome ex- 

pectatioiis for the project that were unfulfilled. These are listed in Table 15, 

TABLE 15 



RESPONSES SUGGESTING UNMET EXPECTATIONS 



DepaTtmen t Heads: 



'^My area \v as not dealt with^ (4 respondents said this j 
" Final ref ill; was vary disappointing, 



Principals: 



"Could lead to unrealistic e>:pectationSp " 

"It might have been capable of reshaping the district, 

but the purpose was never clear, *' 
''Some e^^ecfrations cannot be met," 
"Maybe rny a.^pectations were too high, " 



Special is tss 



"The participarits.vvere led to believe, , ,, , could actually 
redesign the specific operations of the district/' 



M all I ten of the flity respDndejitfi ejqj^ressed the idea ufimet 
ej^eetatlons. Another impoTtant source of negative evaluations appears to' 
be a generalized negative Ceelliig toward cent Tall office adiiiiiilitratlon. Thlr 
teen of the fifty respondents eKpTessed aati-central office feelljigs^ . Re*-^ 
sponaes of this type are found in Tabla 16. • ' 'V ' 

' ' . rABiE as ^ 

RESPONSES StJGGESTDJG AOTI-CENTHAL OFFICE FEELMgS 



Department Heads: 

• "It se 
inti 



ems to me one of the responsibilities of the feMRfe^^ 
mdent md his staff li.PL^NNING. " ' : 



, ^ , .the lask of trust people hwe in declsion-^inaWng, 

* . * ^alwa^ys^ seemed more a prestige-^building piibllc 

'.; , : relatiofts thing than nnythlng else, 

'* ■ f ■ ^ - _ _ _ . - 

;,u^-Y'^^Sonieb9dy got a fat jc * . .the liiefflcleiit ordering pro--^ 

'^v ' eedures^ , teache r^ ^ra mderpald* ^' ^ 

"l^^'Cyniclsni, l^h^u&irBii uipntr^ , the teachers doia-t gtt 
credit; also critic 1b m of the Directori 

■Ego satisfaction is III ata benefit, ^ 



nproject is a boondogg'le^; brass have Ignbred good reeom- 
mendations * 
for years. 



mendations # , - , * draamers w^ho have never met classes 



Principals: ^ I ^ 

^'Leadership should have been different, " ^ 

■*Many seem to add PR personnel to the list of central office 
adrnlnistrators they feel ar^. overburdening the district. " 

•/Involved a lot of people^ but recent declslonB indicate 
. . , this Is not waated and n9t valmble, 

Speoialistsi " . 

"School board action on things that don't cost in on and 
don*t make majiy changes * " - 

'^Should have had a different director, " 

''Recognize 'PR as PR (pablic relationsf don,U try 
tO',;gass it off as ratioii-al plaAnlnf for the. future ,'■ ; * 



V When asked^ ^V/hat wbvb the maiji benefits to the district frdin hav^- 

ing Project Redesign ? respondents gave aaswers that fit roughly Into three 
categbrleBi SWeeii said the doing of long-range plmning was tlie main benefit; 
sixteen said the involvement of so many people; and tweaty-one said they felt 
there were no beiiefits, or that they didn^t Principals and aielstants ' 

ware most likely to thiJik long-range plajining ^^as the nialn benefit. Depart- 
ment heads wme most ItKely to say there were no benefits or they didii't know 
of any, and ^ere least lilceljr to say that long-range plajinlng was the main 
benefit of the project, . - 

Moat of the departineiit heads felt that IProject Redeslpi had not made ' 
discernible chahges in the district, partlcuLarl^ Ln &elr part of the district. 
About half the pruiclpals md assistant prlTOlpals and aboiit. one -third of tiie 
directors and coordlnatori thought there had beea no c^^^s. A few of thfe re^ 
spqndents felt that there had been^a significant ch^np|^tt ^ay decisloiis were 
being mada^ that io, ihat the decision^niakliig pro^^^pbecome mora open to 
the input of stuff, Btudents^ a^d conirnunity nieinb^^^^a resiilt of Project 
Redesign. ^, . 

Participants ^ JvaXuatiorig of Project Redeslpi ' =^ ' ^-^^ 

A detaiLed report 'Qn partlcitiatlon in Projeci Redeii^ Hks 
sented m mo P^rtlfi1pal:eg?^ A Field StuA r of PkrticlpatiQn^in^ Pl^ ^^^-'S / 
5aha€?JJ3iFt i rin^.. hy Nelly Sti^oriiquist InTcollaborgjlon \vlth Hadolpfe^^^^^P-^i . ^ 
(1975). Thlg section v/ill highlight some of ttos« findings 

lected In 1974 and 1975 frorii those particlptots^ho ikd befo inval\r|d f oF^if e 
thaii six months in a planning team. Nlnety-oie of the 114 partleipajits responded 
to the questiohiiairee . ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

I - Participants v^e re a skedj 'What %^as the miln: reason ^ou joined the ^ 

I planniiig team?" The reason most often givm tos thatt^e parttcipant had ^'a 
special interest in educational issues^\ Only 10 percent saldttatAey joiiied . :. 

because they were, dissatlsfted with the school dlstrlSfc; ( ^any of those^were^ , 
students^) ^'Special interest In educational issuea^' was the reasom most :ten 
named by both parents and non-teaching sttff^ Teachers niost often said that^ 
wattting *'to participate in decisions that will affect the school system^' wr^ the 
uiain. reason they chose to Dgytlcipate. Students most often gave tne reason that " . . 
they were ''asked p^rsbna]^^ participate"^ fgi) ^ • 



Parttc^^t? were asked ^at^^f i|ked best about participating m^fhe^M- 
planning task^ Most often mentioKtM was ^int^actioh between commialty^ pui;, ' 
staff people Second most ofteffteeptioned were ''Zearaing: from discaesioas with 
oihers, exclnapglng viewpoints", and ^learnhig sbout educatloii^\ Only 15 percent 
said that /'aciooniplishlng banning objectives'' ^vas^the bcst-liked aspect, and 13 1 
percent liked '*doing work with others'\ Leas^^ofteri mentioned w^exe "general 
sanse of ci\rlc duty'' and 'learning ho\v^tnall groups functloii'% Taile 17 aggre- 
gates these Tesponsss into foiir catagories hteractlon, iearning,^ PlarmL^g, 
and Duty, • = ' ' ' V ^ ^ - , 



if/; 



' ' ' • ■ TABLE m . 

SEST-LIKED FEATU RES. OF PABTl QIP^TIN'G IKTHE PLAMNmG TASK 
. * ■ - ■ ■ ■ \ ' ■ ■ % of ReBporises 

INTERACTIOg . ' • 

^ totemctioli bstweeii copiniuiii^^ ^ . . v; 

^ Doing work with otheTs , , 

^ Learniiig froiJi discuss lous with otliera; ex- 

chaiigiJig ¥lewTote-tB ^ 

. ■ . - ^-t r. . ^ . . ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

- Learning about e duo at io2i_ T ' . 

- Learntag about the fmctioning of sr^^^ " = 

■■■■■■ ,. ^ = l' 

* AcGOEiplishlni plaiiGimg objectiyes 

'DUTY • ^ . " ■• ^ V . 3 ' 

- General sehse of ci\^te mty : ; . ' - 

( K - 143) ■ ^ ' Hv'; H^:;,^; /^S^r^f ; Stc^wiqu;i|t, p. fS ^ 



they lited best about partialpatiijg. Just as tBey:^iijlf%;4^iJ^^ 

tag. Parents and noii-teaqMiig itaff were^%iost e^^^t^ti|;a})^t^^ 

learned, while studmts waxe more likely thaa other 

tag plsiming objectlTes* Noas of the noix-teschirig jtaJf mentioaedlKinLg accomp' 
lishing placing objectlTOa. Of all gr©upi , atudenfs were 1 3Mfc likely t^' mentioD 
enjoSnfrteiit of iKtera^iaB. " \: ; - ' ^ ^ 

Virtually all particlpfe^jsted as their » least-liked*' feature of the 
plaimiog eKperleriee sonie descriffon of the'lnialiiiifiy of teams to function well 
ta placntng, The most cornmon complaWt was 'telLiire of other rneinbers to 
work as a tean); laeffectiEaL members,,'' Twntj^^tou^ peTcent of the responEes 
fell tato this categOTf, reapltcent of the respoaaes referred to the dislike of 
the'^'ilow pace of the participatory p^Dcess'^ Nine percent said they liked least 
the lack of clarltjr of th€ taslc; eigKt peTbent laid they least lihed the failisre to 
ac^oinpllsh pi ajmlng goals; a^d seven percent said they had aieelliig of futiltty, 
that the proposals wold d Gpme to iiothii^^ - ; ^ 



Most of the^omplaints that were not directljr related to friistratloii , 
' witb the plsjinlng task were conceraed with the time that partic ipants had to . . 
spend oil th4 project. Fifteen percent of the respoiiaes showed that the parti- 
€ipMts llted least the ^'demands participating made on persoj\pl tlnie". Other* 
problems ^ere "inconvenient meeting tirnes*' and ^'short deadlLnes-^Q (83) Everi 
these complaliiti about the tline Involved could indicate, the participants wre 
dtsappointed in |heir ability to accomplish the planning tasktliey had %et out to 
dOi The ^ay w% deterniine how %^ell our time has been used depends, by and 
large^ on what we feel we obtained as a result of the tinie spent, 'Time wast-^ 
ad" is a function of both the nuinber of minutes or houre spaat ffid of the yalue 
of the activity^ Thus, an hour of waiting In line might be coaatdered a much 
greater waste of tinie than an entire afternoon spent sleeping iothe sun at the 
iieacH.j The participants In the planning teams may have been sayliig that the 
demartds of participation on the participants' time were too great for what wag 
acoompllghed by It^ -.f^ \ ^ " ^ 

P'Imlly, participants were asked to assess the'-i^pact of tfie project 
on the school district, (These data were collected before the long-range plaji 
^as^wrltten ajid, therefore ^ before the Board had acted on any proposals, ) 
I^ord thaft hali the responses expressed th#certal2ity that the q^uality of decistan- 
snaking ^wduld decrease if the project were to stop at that point. Participants ^ j 
felt that dec is Ipn^ would be inade with less foresight, withfe^^er good ideas, 
smd that there would he more disorganization^ But one-^quarter of the respons es . 
said the project was having no impact or that the respoiident didn -t know what 
Its linpact would be* Furtherniores half the non^teachiog staff responses f It^ 
fnedtnto the ^'don^t taiow, or no effect" categoiy, (84) 

Analygis / ^t" 

Although the evaluations reported in this section %\^era done at different 
times arid different groups of people were polled^ there seeiii to be some eominon 
theines: ^ 

^1^ Project Redesign V/ as an important and good thi^g for the 
- ^ district to do* ^ ^ 

2^ Long-range plaiining and 'atteniptlng to anticipate the , 

futai4 is good, . / ^ ^ 

3^ We' didn-t do a very good job of proposlhg changes j es- 

peclally considering the time we investecip . ,f 



^ There w^b sqmm ovardap, In'that some of the niiddle r^anagers were also in 
the part icipan^ group, :,^4 , 
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ber cF^eople canie to ineetiiigs 
.involved'' ln^hoDl"4i^w^ . 

> "5, We enjoyed get^^td feiow each 

i We have seen ^v^jhot Redes^ign w a soIne^^l^at amorphous pro- 
graiiKfhat lasted ovjit a jeTlod of k.yy@|al-^i^Sr= It was amorphoiis^ tecause all 
kwids of lisu€s aii4.ig'^,u3 were Inr.^^uded'iii it without -My particular justlfic 
tloa, People who%ere r isociated \ 1th the project - fox Instaiicep the director ^ 
were also Involved In oth^ /things \V-' necessarily withCn Project Redesign; fcr^, 
^ eKainpIej a budget priorltUr survey the coininuiiityi to other wordSj the 
boundaries between what w^as ='rni }ut Bedeslgn and what tos normal, on^gplhg 
activity of the dlstrldt were vague^ A person who was evaliistliig the project " 
;^}^~^woiild have to decide' what thingi he considered to be inside aJid what thlnga Be 
•^f - .considered to be outside the project. ^ 

We have seen that Jhere were coriflictingp unceTtai^ip and changing 
goals and e^cpeetatiops for the project^ The Biiperin|endent t^ked about the 
''sweeping chaiiges-' it would make. But participants tended to choose to Deoozne 
Imvplv^ed because they had an interest,ln. education, rather than because they weff 
= dlasatisfied with the way tliinge were, Soinetinaes the goal seeined to be^ to get 
paople involved; sometimes it was getting public recogaltion lor the project out-^ 
^t^e the district. At the end of the projectp the main purpDs© was to praduoe a. 
long-*rarife plan - which was not an Important goal at the beginning. The gosle 
of Projept RedesigilWere ambi^ous. 

a set of events^ Projapt Hed^sign could be somewhat conf using to ;^ 
an observer, Besides the fact that issues and paople wer^:^ sometimes within 
;and SQmetlmes outside the project, the parts of the pToject lis elf were rather 
dlscoiineoted. The Convening Committee had some meetinggg, then stopped; 
the task forces had some meetings i th^h stopped; the planning teams had sonne 
meetings^ then stopped; the long^rmge pl^ lOTS writteni thesi the author& gave 
it over to the Board of Education, Sometimes the^papers prodaced by one seg— 
rnent flowed into the next segment (e*g., the plaimlng teanis contributed propos-- 
als to the long-range plan)* But the connections were often looSfep as we ha^-e 
^ seen, People ^ho participated in one segnient might not have participated in 
any other. A person who was evaluating the grpject might have had e^^erlence 
with only apart of it and that part ttlght have only loosely connected 
witb the others. . ' ' " 

We might say, thenj that tlie project w as an aanalgaous set of eyeatB.._r 
There was not agreement on what it was supposed to accornpllsh. It was not * 
clear wliat events shoiald be corisidered part of the project* HCost people had 
e)^eTience with onlj? parts of the project; relatively fe;w people snw enough of 
the vvhole to ha^e a domplets picture. Even its tangible product - the long^ 
rangrfpian - is amblfuous, ^ 



Yet the organization and its members made evaluatloiis of the project^ 
and these separate ev^uationa had quite a bit In common. We will be interested 
in three questlonB: How Is it that mjembers of the organization come to make 
sense of ^is project; ihat is, ho,\v they deterniine whether it was good or bad ? 
How does it happen that there is some agreement on what was good and what was 
badp even though diverse people with diverse ej^ectations and diverse ejqDeri- 
ences made the evaluations? Finally, when there are differences In the evalua- 
tions given by different people, to what may we attribute those differences? 

ThB Model . - ' ^ 

March and Olsen i 8^ ) have delineated some propositidns about how ^ 
orgaiiization meinbers coine to believe an Interpretation of events tn the organ- 
ization's life. We will use, these propositions , to aid in understanding how Project 
Redesign was evaluated by the Meadow City School District* The propositions ^ 
involve tliese variables, which are attributes of individual members: 

whom the individuals trust 
their values 

- extent to which they feel integrated into the organization 

- what they saw; amount of participation and how they perceived it 
^ . — to whom they attribute credit for the oteur?^^ of events 

rheproposltioiiB are: 

1. Aji organl?ationaI participant will - to the extent to -which he Is integrated 
Into the organization see what he likes. To the extent to which he Is 
alienated from the organization, he will see what he dislikes, 

2* An organizational participant will - to the degree he is integrated into 
the organic ation ^ like what he^sees* To the extent to which he is 
alienated from the organization^ he will dislike what ha sees* 

3* An ot^fanizatlonal participant will - to the extent to which he trusts 
others with wiiomhe has contact - like what they like. To the exteiu , 
^ to which he distrusts others with whom hp has contact, he will dls- , 
like what they like. . 

t. An orgaJiizstlonal participant will = to the extent he trusts others with 
whom he has contact^ see what they se.e. To the e^rtent to which he| 
distrusts others with whom he has contact, ,he does not see what they see, 

I* An organizstional participant will come to trust others whom he sees 
as producing relevant events that he likes and preventing relevant 
events th::t he dislikes, 1 " . 

3, An organizational participant will come to believe that people he tnists" 
cause eveiits he likes and that^people he distrusts cause events he'disliteC 



7* An drganizatloiial participant will come to believe that events are relevaiit 
if he agrees about them with people he trusts and disagrees about them 
with people he distrusts, 

8* An orgajilzational participant will be active to the extent to which his see- 
tog, liking, and tiTJstm^^ , ' 

9, .Ail organisational participant will - to the extent to which the organl^a-^ ' 
tional structure and his activity permit - seek contact with people he 
trusts and avoid contact with people he distrusts , 

10. An organizational participant will feel integrated into an organizatlori to 
the extent to which he likes the relevant events that he sees. . 

Therefore, according to our set of propositions,, the aftswer to tne 
question! "How do people make sense of the project?'' (decide whether it^s 
good or bad) is* I 

Participants in the organization think about their experience with 
the project and then (a) relate It to people they taiow and Interact with; (b) re- 
late it to how they feel about the rest of the organization and their place in it| 5 
^£g) relate it to values they had before; (d) try to determine who caused .what. 

" The first thing that is obviously true^ if we believe these proposttloaa^ 

is that an ambiguous event is not going to convert many people to being more fav^or- 
able toward the organizr tiong nor will it alienate those whp^ were previously ii&t, 
A person who is happy v/ith the^'organiaation wiir intef^fc^I S^Tbiguous events 
good; a person who's^ unhappy will interpret amblguou^evants fes bad, (Propqsi- 
tidns 1 and 2)* y \ , ' , 

^ A person will like an event he. attributes to a trusted person, but if 

he likes ^ event, he will attribute it to someone he trusts. The same aasoeia- 
tion holds for distrusted persons and unliked events (Propositions 3^6), 

' ■ ' . 
The events that a person consideis relevant for an evaluation of the 
project depend on the extent m which his evaluation of thein agrees with those 
of people he trusts and differs from those of people he distrusts* Therefore^ 
if the person has a different ejqperience than someone tnisted (or the same e^c- 
perience as someone distrusted), that experience will be disregarded. 
(Proposition 7) . ; 

Proposition 8 says that active participmts in the organization win Se 
those who are very positive and those who ^re very negative about it. Thu^ 
pepple In the middle who might be swayed tp more positive or more negatirS' ' ' 
feelings about the organization as a resuljt ol"e5^erienoes of interacting witliia 
it, are the least likely to pa^lclpate In tnose ej^eriences. 
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\. i. , Because the individual seeks contact mth trusted perions Snd avoids 
dOntactwith diatrusted persons ^ he presumably spends'^^as much time as pos= 
sible Interactliig with those with whom he agrees* And since ^-seeing'* and 
/'liking" depend on shared perceptions with truited persons^ inutually--held 
eKpaCtations will be fulfilled. The person who did feel integrated will have 
that feellrig. reinforced. The person who was alienated will become- more so* 
(Jroposltions S and 10) , o ■ 

= ■ ! 

J Let us determine tiie extent to which these propositions are' borne out 

iri our data about Project Hedeslgn, ^ 



rrusl 



Firstp let us consider %vhat our respondents' prediBpogitioni*^^& 
hav^e been hefoie the project began, A helpful source for this is the repdrf of 
the tTeeds Asiassment Task^Forqe^ who surveyed school and,cp:niiii-unlty mem- 
bers In the fall of 1973 relatively early lii the project, 

TcacZiers 



The Needs Assessnient report has some evidence for tbe fact that 
teachers'''' felt soine distrust of adnimistration,* Oae of the quegtiQns wasi 
Hovv jituch are district admiiilstrators available to talk with coiicemed per- 
sons? Forty-eight percent of the teachers thought that district administrators \. 
were avallaSle '^often** or 'Very often'*. This compares with 91 percent of the 
principals aad 86 percent of the cabinet adminiBtrators who gave those answers. 
All of the cabiiiet meinberB and, 91 percent of the principals; thought that princi- 
pals are responsive to the concems of teacherB *Wten'* or '^very often". But 
only 78 percent of the teachers agreed wiffi them. Only 60 percent of the teach- 
ers thought that '^adnnlnistrators are responsible for their own perfornianca*-| 
71 percent of the cabinet and 77 percent of the pri ncipals agreed, (86 ) 

Two open-- ended questions were included about what respondients liked 
and disliked most about the district. The answers were quite varied^ but the 
one most often mentioned by teachers was the lack of conimunication between 
faculty and administration^ One out of five teactfer dislikes fell into this cate- 
govy, in addition J '-injlf fee tual administratQrs" was the category with the next 
highest nMinber of teacher complaints^ Sixteen percent of teacher dislikes 
were in that category. The authors of the report had this coininent. about diS" 
lilies of conimunication: ^ ^ 



^ Te&cheOT Ln the I%eds Assessment were sampled: 50 percent ^^ere elementary 
teachers and' 50 percent ^^ere secondary teachers. The departitiant heads in our 
evaluation study are teachers; they would correspond to the secondary teachers 
in the N'eeds Assessment* 



mi 



i ''There were more negative than positive comments frorti a' : 

the staff concerning faculty-admuilstfraticfei Qo|nrnuhica- . 
. tlon, (p. 59) ^ . : ^ ^ 

epite of the fact that most rospondents (including community mernbormncj 
students) felt that communication between the community and the district aJid - 
between parents md teachers was good, faculty-administration commuiiicatlon 
was not. ^ ' ' 

Principals . ; 

The Needs Assessment information seems to indicate that prliicipals 
are people Jji the middles Sometimes their ^answers agree more with those of 
teachersi sornetimes with those of central office ^admlnlitfators,, md some- 
times with thDse of parents, ^ 

Twenty-nine percent of the dislikes of jprmcipals were In the area of 
the district's ovet- responsiveness to community pressure, Tw$nty-four per- 
cent were in the arbitrary ways deeislons are made. The first dislike mdl- 
cates disagreement with the community; the second indicates disagreemeht 
/with the central office. In evaluating teachers* and administrators* taking 
responsibility for their perfoTOance In their jobg^ princtpals.were more char- 
itable toward teachers than cabinet adrninistratorB werei and prinoipals were 
also more charitable toward cabinet administrators than teachers wera. 

Principals were more likely than any other gro|p to say that parents 
feel welcome to talk to administrators and that district administrators|are 
available to talk with cpneerned people. This may indicate that they think this 
is important.* hi addition, 33 percent of the things that principals llKe fell into 
the category of school/community relationsh^. - - :t i ' . 

Cabinet " ^ ^ ^ 

Less than half of the cabinet administrators thought tiiat teachers take 
responsibility for their own parformance "often'' or '^'e:ty ofte|i'V They were 
lesB inclined than principals to think administrators were available to talk or 
th^t conceded persons ffelt welcom^ to t^k to administrators, .hut they were 
rnqre^ikely than any other group to think.that the Board keeps in touch with 
citizens. Their dislilces did not fall into any reportable categories. 

The Needs Assessment survey showed that lesM than half the junior 
high students and about one-quarter of senior high students thought that "prin- 
cipals are willing to respond to concerns of studMts",( 87 ) Plfty-orje percent 
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of junior high students and 41 pp rcent of senior high students said that ''teachers 
are willing to respond to cdnGer^ students "often" or "very often**. ( 88 ) 
F^@rtyi-flve percent Q^to^X^^S^ students and 44 perceht of senior high studGhts / 
iald that '^stu^ont^^^^^^^^ to^tnlk with teaalaefs" -^^oftenl' or "vory pften-^^8 

counselors more^/^Gventy-flve percent of ^; 
^ Counselors are filling to re'spohd to Gonccrns of ■ 
rcent ^of tjie junior high students agreed with them, ^SO )/ . ' 

^^^Tpachars are responsible for^ their own performance" - "often" or 
"very ^ten" waj agreed to by "31 percent of junior high and 43 percent of senior 
high students. Thirty-seven percent of junior high; students and 29 percent of 
senior high studerits thought that "Administrators are responsible for their own 
periormance';/(91 ) ' . 

Who trusted whom ? Teachers seemed to distrust administrators iii ' 
general, but they trusted prmqipals more than other administrators. Forty- 
eight percent of them thought that administrators were available to talk, but 
78 percent said that principals were responsive to the concerns of^eachers 
"often" or ^^very often", - 



Cabinet administrator a tended not to think that teachers were responsible for 
their own performance/ but they listed the "p'rofessional staff in general" as 
the thing they liked best about the district, , We might infer that they like ad* 
minlstr^tors better than teacher^p They\al|0 seemed to be saying that they< 
trust 'Board members more than they trust, the public at large,' 

The community in general (total sample of the Needs'' Assessment) tended to 
trust teachers m.ore than admlnlst^ator§,^^T^^mgo^^ of the Ne^ds Assessment 
report noted: * :1 ' \. " '^^^ ''^^^^^^^ ' ^ ' 

^ "Favoi&ble commeMs by^com-ii^^^^^ 

ceming the qu^ity of teadhem'^^^^tffei^^ unf avorable com- 
ments there was more unfaTOrable thanifavordble criticism 

. of the administration/;; . .^maiilly in t^T^lawing areas: num- 

be TO of acfinirilstrators, effectiveness^ and money spent on ^-^^^ 
mlnistratiom " ( 92 ) \' ' . , 



Secondary students, it would appear^ trusted their counselors more 
than their. teachers and their teachers more than their prLncipals, 

It is difficult to deteraiiiie, from th| Needs Assessment Survey dat^, 
whom the principals trusted. Some of their answers seem to Indicate that they 
trust other admtnistmto'rs , but one of their big complaints about the district is 
the "arbitrary way in which decisions are made", A large part of their work 



\ 



lAvoives workmg with the community ari they v^ue good public relations^ but 
they complamed^ about the dfs^tlpt^f^^^^^^ in to conimunity pressu^, PQrhaps 
betag people in the middle between teachers Md top adnilnlstratiQii, and be- 
tween the schools anrfthe publlQ -'they cannot afford to trust ajiyone. ^ft la ii^^ 
teresting tq note J ho^yeveri that 100 percent of the prinoii)ale'tKink that ^to ' ^ 
general, Meadby^ City teachers do their Job we ^ * 

- - . ■ s ■ • ' 

Values ^ , ^ 

V The , Task Eorce on Scliool/Comiriunity Profile produced a report that 

describes the comniunfty and the school district, A section entitled ^^Psycho- 
graphic Meadow Cityi Ctae 4-year resident's personal observatioils" describes 
well some of the values that the ^typical Meadow City resident hasi 

^It's a farnliy^going thr^gh school jeriatim . Dad's got 
his PJfe I Moin's after nprs>^ and the kids are in the 
primaiy gradeB*, t« ^ " ^ , ^ 

He works at living and likes what he's doing." He may ■ 
^also be Inclined to want to keep things the way they are* ' V , 

Good* , 1 ' ' , 

* .^i 4 » there's anything Meadow City people do in larger 
measTire than most communities 5 it'$ meet, ^ . ^ ^ , 

' Meet to plan meetings. ^ " , / ' 

Meet' to plot strategy to get their side heaid at The Meeting, ' ^ ^^^^ 
Meet to figure out how to avoid Meetings* ' t 
Meet about school. About the h jspltal or the highJrise* Or 
ScoutSi YM or YWCA, hippies^ dope, or traffic' {speed) 
law enforcemint. \ - 
And if we c^'t Meetj we write the Editor, Thoughtful, im- 
^ ' ' pa8sion©4--lett.ers. The Times prints them^ . , '^ (94) 

The people in the community believe in education, they belleye in 
participatory dimocracy^ and they like to be "involved", j . 

; ' ' It is interesting to note that parents tend to be more conservative 
about' education than do the staff of the school district. There was a Needs 
AssessTnciit survey question on the importance 6^ the developinent of new 
methods of teaching* Since almost everyone believes that Innovation in teach- 
ing is important j the differences between respondent groups is only in degree 
of importance. Howevers 19 percent of parents versus 41 petcent of the prln- * 
cipals and 34 percent of the teachers berieve that^developinent of new methods 
of teaching is extremely important* Percentages of persons believing that 
develop'bient of hew methods is either extremely ttmportant or ^ry important 



are: Senior high student^V 61 percent; cabinet, 58 perGent; teachers, &7 per- 
centi junior high Btudentg J 57 percentiprincipals, 50 percent; and parentSp 
40 percent. ^ 9S ) * - / - -fy 



The authors rf the Needs Assessment report^a]^.]bariz the responb 
iSt 

BB follows: 



to the 'question of the most important programs *and ct)l3^J'^ in the diatri^t 



*'The areas tiiat the six adult groups cSfesidered to be the most 
Importmt were basic skills (readings writings and arlth^ 
metic ) ani ability to communicate or^ly tod in writing* ( 96 ) 

The values held by the menibers of the Meadow City schodl district 
tended to be on thfe conservative side, as they ^grf their ej^eriment in Rede- 
sign, The Needs Assessment report contains mformation on another interest^ 
Ing set ctf Values ^ who should participate in school deGlsion-maklng* Adniln- 
istrators were most likely to think that dedision^making should be own to suoh 
groups as students, parents * and staff; parents were least likely, C ) 

' ^ fc this section, first we saw how various groups evaluated Project Re- 
design 2it%T it was over. Second, we presented some theoretical Ideas about 
how people come to evaluate their experience in organizatf&aSp Finally^ we 
tried to piece together the predispositions of the groups before the project ac-' 
tu^ly started; their vyuies,* whom they trusted, their feelings of alienation 
md integratloh. Ne5rt,^^wlll put fliese all together to try to explaiii how thef^ 
different groups - teacH^M, cabinet, parents/ dlrectors/ooordyiatoys^ prln^- 
palS| and students - came to theljr evaluations of the project* ^ ^ 
■ ■ ^ I ' ' ■ r' 

How ieacherB came to evaluate the project. 

Teachers tended to think df Project Redesign as the creatiqii/<ff top ad- 
ministration,' They had some evidence for this; for example, the p^ect^s 
offices were in the central office building' and the director was a mef^^i^r of 
the superintendent's cabipet. Some of the comments on Department Heads' 
questionnaires show that they identified the project with central office admin- 
Is tr at ion i . 

■"pTpfessional staff's competence ipiored by Board and Ad^' 
ministration - Director, was resented and was monstrously 
e^^ensivei , , - " - ; ' ' 



(Answers as to what should have been done differently) 

^'Start at grass roots teachers and reward tKem 'generously 
for their efforts with release tiiiie, praise, credit, ^recog- 
nition, endorsement, even money where appropriate'. Give; 
much less attention to hausf rau input and a great deal more 
to professional staff contributions. Don't ^ire an expensive 
coordinator. ^ * ' ■ 



4 



* • 



' ' ''Oh, niy - i doubt you want my answer, . . . •^the brass has ig^ > 
ndred good recommend^ions of mine timf find time, i^aln. ; v-^r 

' (answers to what changes have been madi'as a result of project) r 

? "H there are smy, I urge you' to publicize them soon* Notiiing 
' ;,has, gravitated to our classrooms that I know of. " 

''Possibly the administration realizes the lick ctf trust people 
have of decislon*makingan the district and have modified 
' their procedure slightly* " ^ 

In the Needs Assessment data, we saw that teachers did hot tn^t 
administrators I especially central office administrators. Since thev attributed 
, Project Redesign to the administration they weren't very likely to think it was 
a good project, * 

Teachers valued Innovation very much. But if they saw any new things 
happening, they were not about to attribute credit to Project Redesipi (an adminr 
Istration project) for them, Therrfore, 76 percent <rf department heads said 
.Project Redesign made no changes in the district, ■ , 

^ Some teachers participated in planning teams, most often >iBca;fee;^y 
wanted to ''participate in decisions that will affect the school systc This \, 
finding is not Inconsistent with their valuing Innovations. Euid participation^^ Rit 
the interaction in the plmning teams, not the accomplishment of planning ^Jec- 
lives, was^ the thing they -liked best about participating. And only 4 oiut of - 
department heads thougtit that planning was a benefit from the project. Whether 
or not they had e^erience on planning teams, teachers did not perceive the 
project as making chan|es, ' - ... 

Teachers feel some alienation from the organization, especially from, 
the planning and decision-making spects,^ and ospecialjiy as c%mpafred to ca^ 
met administrators. The class, jm teacher is to some extent Isqllted in tlie 
classroom* One department head wrote that he/she had read a report on: 

'^Organizational recommendations - which tumed me off ' 
^ completely because they showed extreme lack* of ImoW- 
ledge in my areai '' ^ ' . • 

Teachers are not, therefore^ necessarily inclined to see something good in 
arganizational events. More than half (56 percent) of the department heads 
saw no tenef its from the project, ^ ^ ' 



How the Cabinet and the Board Came to Ev^aluate the Proiect / / 

While teachars thought that Project Redesign was a child of the 
central administration, cabinet and Board members* thought thems^ves not . 
yery much involved in it* They felt it was the community's project. Some ot 
their comments from the interviews: 

. Board Members! 'V 



"ff (the new superintendent) were to do it, it would not be the 
same format: it would not occur outside of the staff. Now, 
we have to spend a great deal of time getting the staff to 'own' 
the goals, n (98) :. 

"I viewed Projept^ as a mechanism of arriving at - 

goals that are .abceptable to the commimity, , , , . The most 
efficient way to make decisions is to get a good admmis- 
trator you trust Bnd let him do It. But if you have a dis- 
trusting oonstltuency, you hkve to give visibility to 
decision-making. Then yot^^ve th^ choice of>givihg 
them the illusion of involveftint or giving them real 
involvement." (99) . 

Cabinet Member si 

**Some of the significant pebple in the school district wete 
not involved* , .Some of the people in the mainstream of 
the operation of the school district weren't Involved. For 
example, the Director . n^riculum and Instruction,'* (1 



1^ 



^■The best .was getting . . rr . w^people in here to under- 
stand what's going on. ave a tremendous number ofl^pLk^^ 
critics yi this district; this community is full of bri^t, '^m^' 
energetic nosey people. You pan't tell them t© stay out = 
you can't say, 'We're the professionals, we'll do the; job,., . 
You have to be open.'^ (101) / 



^ The Board and cabinet are cbnsi^^nred to be^of like mind for purposes of this 



sectioni 'Their evalGations tended to be very/similar^and^^r close working 
L relati^nsljip hg#usually resulted in Board rtembers- being soci^alteed Into^the 
. role of-twp administrators. ^ .i 



-V "'i(The Plan) was presented in public prior to input f rqm 

\0 A* withm the system* (The Cabinet) didn't go out of our way 
: .1- to participate, u We were waiting^^ the traditiohal prO'- 
>i^i%fl cedure of beingviBiVited to partic^^e m matters which'^-* 



0flif^)^' feet our^ areas of responsibility. " {^02 ) 



^'There were people who&d special mterests, not broad 
community-based representatiyes. It kept thosfi^eople . / 

oocupied for a while^. Now they should be willing to get p^'^^^' 
, the hell out. " (WS) - " ^-0^^'^^ 

''The new superintendent sald^ ''As an organization, outside 
the mminLStreami it was taking a risk* By not involving key 
4^.' policy-^makersi it cm be threatening. There was some . ^ 

naivenf sS jthere on the part of the DMT| people iathe or- 
ganlzation have to come to own it. Then the pTdcess qf ^ 
' in^lementatlon can begin; " (104) . 

' - , . The Board and cabmet members ^so attributed what happened in 
flie project to the director of the project, For^xmAple, they said: ^ 

J'l was disappointed lii (the director)* I thought there ' ^ 

, would Be stronger leadership; it just di^'t happen/ 

(The direptor) didn't come into cabinet and walR us vg^ 
t^i'ough what was happming, ' He dldi't get us ex ■ 
^ o^ involved^ just gave ys reams and reams of atuff. 
We asked him for reports* but we didn't get them, He^ 
dldnt^ seenj secure in what Jie %a^ doi ng and he didn't; ^ 
■ seem to wa^t to talk about it, We^ got fed up, ^' (105j 




" (Tha^^^ctor) will alwkys be identified with it and 

may therfefore have enemies, because some people " |- 

don't biiy it," (106) *o ^ , 

- '''I think the lack of cabinet involvement was partly due 
to yie peraonallty of the director of Project Redesign 
and partl3j due to the withdrawal by the cabinet, Ti^^ 

^ behavipr^ of the director is refle'ctlVe pf wha^^^^<Mi-^ 
munity w^ted; they could have aske^^ for more caDinet 



^ 'We suspectodt from our examination of the Needs Assessment data 
that the cabin^ did not tmB0l]e public, and when it came t6* school personnel^ 



they tended to lite other administrators better, than the rest^of the st^f, ^ 
theee hunches are twef we can reihterpret their statemente tfbout disap^ ^ 
potated ej^ectatidfts in the light of the comjnenti quoted above, RlBmember 
^ that the director of Project Redesign was Bn outsider - someone who had not 
been an administrator before. He probably did not have the trust the other 

top admtalstrators. ; .. h 

- • ■ . ■ ^ ■ • 

The cabinet and rBoard believed in planning. They knew that that 
^ J^was^something administrators were^ supposed to do. They knew that they^were 
> . supposed to be e^ertg/ih things like planning. They also Imew that they had to 
.J^eep toe community h^^y. They did not trust the communityi th^y did not 
4jrust the director of Project Redfcsipi/ There was no way that they could like 
this project that was being carried out by th^M^omipmiity and the director, even 
^- though it was supposed to be doing somethiB^ they considered important. They 
^ ^:^aid they. all had very high expectations for the long-range planning, tfiat the pro^ 
^ ject was supposed to accomplish. This i& probably true, but if they did, they 
also had veiy .^low expectationa for the ability of amateurs to be able to do that 
ki^ of planning. They set themselves MpJ' although they probably weren'^t 
aware.^^iti tofc their expectations to difappointed,, ^ ^ ^ . 

. The 'cabinet valtied botha^ng- range planning and good public ^relations. 
They . trusted pj^^y^the paMic nor the 'director Project Redesign^ but they 
'-felt tha^^ R roj^^^^j&ttfa^^tf out of their hmds and in the hands of the public 
'tod the direg^^p^^^^m no t parMcip&te^ venr much in th6 activities of the pro- 
; jecf| and thS^^^^ffiltl^y were not very well litformed about it* Most of their 
expertence with the projMt occurred at jhe-^xne when jthey had to decide what to 
do; with the long-range plan*, l^his experieii^e must have been fairly uniform be-- 
cause it occujr;ftdih cabinet meetings where they were all present^ and<vyhere^ 



no one else was/ . . ^ , 

' T£ any of our groups should have felt integrated ^ nto the,,,or^ajiizationt 
the cabinet should have^ for th%^w6re the pnes who rah It, Thereforev.lhey^ 
were most likely to be able tn find something ppsitive to s^ about a ftiajbr or- 
ganisational event (Propositiori 2), They were willing feo attribute* credit to the 
director and the citizens for a good public rejations fvent, but they dicbi-t tr^ist 
them to do something like long-range planning. As one eabinet member said: 

i ■ ~ ^ ' I ' ' ^ 

'■Any vehicle that allow#^activ%conamunity inyolvement is ^ , ^ 

desirable. If ybu wa^l^to use it to really reshape the diS'- ^ 

trist, it would be te^rigerous. People doa-t expect 

operational level^ of Project Redesign tS hap^an, . , , , m.^r^^f:;-' 

this time period, there wJs ajtieed of people to be Inv^ed, 

<:s . ' ThuSf the cabinet almost ^unanimously praised the^^rojpet for getting? 
so many people involved, but expressed their "disappolhtment^iith the quality 
of long-range planning th^t was achieved, ^ ^ ' i , ^ 




How Parents Ca me to Evaltete 




Project^^- 



, The Needs Assessment, Survey found that 83 perubnt 
agreed or strongly agreed with the stnloniont, ^'In gerieral,' MoaMw^01^leaeher 
do their Job weir-t CllO) ^ Slxty*two*'^©fcent of the parents agreed with t^^ate- 
m^nt, '^The Maadbw^l|y School District gives its citizens their money's ^ortn. 
Only 27;,perceat disagreed with t&t s^atemeii^nd^ll j^ei^ent had no opinion,^ i^^^ ; 
^8 might infer from this thdft parents tru8Cfd% at the school peraonneLwere doing 
^ good'job a| theHlme^ the project was getting started (1973)* ^ -"i"" ^ 

V ■ ' > It^ia clear that^^the Meadow /City community places a high Value on^the 
educatfon of %ei:^ dJitWren^ NirietyrtKree percent of the parents in the Needs 
Assesdme0t''su^^^^^^rthUt ,r *^^The citizenB of Meadow City care about the 
quUity pf edi^s(p^^p|^^?) ^ > y 



,THdy ' al^o ^^ vftl^ed participation In their community activities; they 
liked^going' to mWti%^^^^y were not ^ hS^ever^ especially convinced of the 
Impo^rtantfe of , edtioatlon^ in^^ ^ 



' — ' Thoa% who participated , were either most integrated or most alienated, 

according tofPrppositiori^S, The most common answer of our participant- 
^espohdentp ^as that they j^oined Proiict Redesi^ because ctf a * ^special interest 
in educational as.sues*% It is pbsslbl^that the sample of^espondents was biased 
toward inygTatloli v father t^an .alien^lon^^ so we would expect thflr evaluations^ 



to be positive. 



(propositions 1 and 2^ 

■■ • •■ ^ ' ' ■ ^.^ ' ^ . k . ' ^- ' ^ ' ' ^ 

^ / Their ^y^lu^qnSj then, had to do with learning and personal interact 

tibn: the pleasured tfpartt^ The baft thing about the ;p^ojeet was the 

things pafticlpants teamed- and the enjoynlent of li^tacting with others who were 
interested la ^ducittion. Only six parcfent of the pare nts thought the best thing, was 
planning/ ■ The leastilfkedjMture was the iuability of participants to work as a 
team - birt thp inability sj^ms to be attributed to fellow team members who did^ . 
ridt paHicipate fulty 6r work- hard tfnough, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

\. ■ ^ " - = ■ ^^■■^ ' * ■ 

Parent|k;courd ignore the fact that long-range plans specifying big _ 
chanles were not rftna very conQpetently by the project Hecause (a) for the most 
p^rtp they^lk^ ; ^ ^M^ls)as ^ey were; (b) participating in the project waAor 
*them' an end in . ^ ^ • ' ■* . 



How^ Directors and Joordyiators Cama'to Evaluate Project Redesign 



' I. "'^H 



The Needs' Assessipaent su^ey doe^.not give us inio^mation about the 
'directors and coordinators as a sepaif^i grou|,;^o^etdon^t-^^ anythiii| 
wifit th&i^tt!bJ^es were.b©forfe project^fjot m^r ^y.. ^It seen^s m6m Ukefy^ 
that%th# woiJd'trtist.:hG adminis^ptQ^,th/in pafe^^fslhc^only a small part rt^ 
what they dc /mvolve^ cip»^^w\th th^ pubiy/^MyLof what^^ey^ involves a ^ 
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particular ^^^cational program, such aff^music, in addition, most of them work 
clQseJy with cabinet mejnbers, > . , 

Somer commdntis op^theff evaluation questionnaires engg^sted that they 

identified the project with the Board of Education I f ' - . v ' 

• ■ • ■ ^ \ r • ' ^ . ' ' ■ ' 

' "... School Board action on things that don't cost nqoney 

I ..'^ ' and alsojaon't mskm, mmy changes, . 

, s . .the project helped me to see where the Board's 
^ &inkltog4s in specific areas of change," 

^ THfyi too, had unnaet e?^ectations about the project (Table 16), but 
perhaps because they were oriented toward special programs, they blained the 
Board for Boywqnting to spend money and, therefore, for not taking miy changes, 
HaH of the dlrector/cootdbiato^ groups saw no benefits to the district from the 
project, , ' % . - 



"^How Princip|ds Came Evalua the Project 

Data coUectfi^f the beginning of the project (1973) in the'Weed^ Assess- 
ment indicate that prinaij^s valued innovation m teaching, open declslOT-making, 
and good public .relations, ^ , ^ ^ 

They probably*thQught planning was a good idea because they had train- 
mg as administrator^. We rtlght also, interpret their dislike of ^*arbitrary deci-^; 
slCttis'- and "oyerresponslveness to community pteseijre" as e^^^essions of a de- 



sire for more planning. 



ishing the 
of that grouR %a: 



. . In the ^^ta on pa^icipants, collected^ the planning teams were fm-/^ 
ii^wc^V'pHiicipals are inpluded in the ;^^non-teachlng staff" group/ Hflf n 



^that they dlcin't know of anythmg that might haj 



project end at ttfat ptfint^ It woujd appear that they perceived tfe 
having ^Ittl^^ffect dh^e districiVat that time^ 'Nono of the non|tea 
partlcipa^^felt that there would be a decrease in citizen and stud^ 
the project shoul^ be terminated t^#h. This is interesting in the 
principals' interest In more open dec^Dn-makingJ^ They seem to ,be\ 

"^^OT did not see a great effect attriMtable.to Project Redesign updhilie amount 



of citizen and student input to decision-niiicln^ 
that citizen and studfent inpufwere nottlmpQ^^^t, 



They probj 




r None of the ribifi-tea&hlng staff thought that plahning had been t^best 
part of participating; t)ius, ^oi^that po«it,^ non^^the principals who participated-. , 
m plan ning t eams thought that^lannii^ \^^B tm best thing abdut par^^^ting. 
H It l^fTrueT^ Wf assume^ that was important to priuoij^s^ they ditf 

JiH^f^f^\T^rv of pl^ij^ing in planning teams. . ' ' , ' 



not s6em to ^|py't^aoin[^ of 



data were collected almost two j^ars later for the suk^ev of ml 



mtoageinent* When^aBked to evaluate the ^p^s produeei^^ the p^jeet^ 



prmoipals for the mdst part considered^them v^uabli aad wire glad fol"*t^in- 
fomiatipn they proviAd. When asked about the benaflts of t&p project, only 
three of sevente^b^ncipals thought there were no benef Its^ « Ten responses 
mdlcated plannihg was the rriain bene/it, and eight responses indicated that iii- 
volvlng a lot of peoplf.was the main benefit. This pattert of responses Is inter- 
esting In the light of ,ttte rpsponses to/the partlcipmt study questions, mentioned 
above. In that study^J^on-teaching suB^^ principals) who had been plan- 

ning team partlcipanti did not list aceomplishment of planning objectives as 
their, best-liked aspect of participating, Tn the middle. management, sun^ey, two 
principals who had been participantp in planntog teams mentioned both plannii^* 
md the invo^lvement of many people as the ma^ benefit to the district ftom the 
.pr^ect^ Of course, the questlpns in the two surveys were differently worded, 
arrf^he re was quite a lot ^f time between the Wo^^^ ^ * - 4 

■ The^i^ .... - 



The>^rincipals7 answers on the pilddle management queBtlonnalre 
were, as jiaid, thrf most positive of^ the three groupsit-^Ther^ was very little 
criticism^ the prolect, except tha^^^re^^re some unpiet e^ectatlons, 
Abput^half of the principal^ could thmfef nothing that shduiti have been ybne 
cttfljsr^ntly. About half thought the project h^ made^no chMiges* O^e principal 
eald he*_was ^^sorry to be so negative^^ ! , 

W^rhave seen that it is difficult to deterTOine whom princtpfils trustedp ^ 
They are people in. the middle. They teriH^d to sed^lHbf in the project, p^bably - 
^because they had a lot of practifce and i^laced muab v^ife on being diplomatic. As 
a group, they did not seem to attribute either credit or blamel^^'^e pft*lhcipal (^a - 
planning team participant) wrote: ^ V ^ ^ 

**The project ^^as cQhfuping, as status and fuhction . 
seemed to change, in power struggle, . 



try tc 



« . / • 

He se(enfed to be^^^that the fate of the project wa^^not in the hands of the par- 
its or atlfeast,^ Aat he didn't feel able to li^'^lrect It, But nelCher did he 
haaaiyzc the force 

lation s^fetements of the. 



jrmcipaB^ 

as a group, fi^teyms of the^ ^^seeing, likir^uiid trusting^'^modeL P^iaps if we 
were to analyze each as an InAvidual, w^vbulAl^e better able^t^apply the mojeU 
Wliat ^s apparent about the p^cipals is plat they are incjinedito in^tpj^ret^org^^^ 
|vents favorably, and tirat theyiare dipj^^^ti^ 



If is difficult to analy^^e t^e 




.J 



% Mbw Stude nts Came to Evaluate the Hrciect 

^ 7 — 



of the st^ 



Students who 'partlcipatcuHn Project Redes^^ wer^not >^epresenta^ve 
ent population. They tcaidt ■ tb be mora v«?vAal, ra€i^ii active in extr*^^- 
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^^uculi^, and more expierienced in committee work than ^df^|(jd| 
were ^mb$bly in that small percentage of students who trus'ted adm 
They were Wkf^d to partla^ate « 44 percent o^ the ptudents In' th#/pk 

a few, wM s«d ttey joined p^maftly Jteqause th6y nyare **diBsatisf 
school diBtviaV'^Wo a:^£ew^^e'^^^^^ pToB; 



few who B0id thej 
chool dletrret^^Ki 
ated than the ^ava^age , 



J butfm0st w'^a more lAtigrated^ | 

i More students thm any other partiQipTOts liked the accon^liehiri^f ^ 
o£ planning o^iectlves, but tiiey were almQrt^^Kd^^iBtrib^teGt:.Qvey*''leam 
"InteractionV. ^and ^^plmnirig" as things they liked best about participating^ ' Mbrfe^ 




y other participants thought the quality of decisi6ns^iri the disr 
ree^ 3 i£ fee project were^ to end. i ' ^ ^^^^ 

We JiLive seen that students 



students th 
trlct woulc 



value l*development Qf innovatiop^j^each-* 
- Ing'** Tliey also tend to value their ow^ psfrticipatlon In e^cfctonal decis^on^ 
making; The^studfnt participants probi^ly trusted the adfininlstyatorB end teach% 
ffts who a^kad them to pattlctoate, and therefore tioisted that the proj^^^wa^ gdpd 
and important. St^de'nts tend|p to interact less in plmning team meffings, and 
were less likely than other gfoups tg^, value the interaptions Ttfey were the fnost 
likely group to think that the quality of decision-m^ln^^ould (|ecreaaai were the 
pMjeclPto end at the planni^.team stage. They were probabl]^ ideallstic^Md 
prone ^to telieve that what they were doing waj important, since J5elng in Project 
ReMsign/ptobatyij^levated their status In the eyes of at l^st sqme of their ^ers. 



l^p|ttough the^^-ee^ingj liking and trusting*^ model -was' design^ to exy . 
plain how?mdiVi duals within orgknlz at ions' make evaluations of events in th^ life 
' J^f th^ organizations, we haV,e ^tempted to use It to eiqplain how graups make * ^ 
^-evaluations^ We hhvo taken this liberty because we bfeli^ve that persons within^ 
rou|?!s4hat are defined by orgpniz^tional rple are likely to have similar outlook|^ 
■ They a^ bIbo lilg^ly^ interact with ek^ other rtore th^ they interact across /^ 



fbleB mid,^ th 
ilj^ reinf ore 




'the saelng, Jikmg, and trust |ng of individuals within roles muh^ 



ach. other 



groups ^f div© 
they dlsagriie, they-di 



in/fin^of j^te an^ys-^M 
i^r^ m their evalual^m 



would e^laln how 




s and, in the case 



^ . ' (a) We saw that aW OS t of our groups agreed that long-range' planning 
and attempting to anticipate uhe future was a good thing for the district to do. 



Teachers probably agreed to 
the cabinet becau 



l-is because they valiied innovation ; Board and 



aiisf thay' valueil rntlOTal pianAina£parerit^^becatiBe they-care very^--^ 
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. much about the quality of their children's education; principals because they did . 
not like arbitrary decisions and yielding to com^urifty pressure; and students be-? 
cause^they trirsted the teachers and adifiinistfatdrsTwho asked them to paTticipatiy" 

^ (h) *Most of the gr^ps agreed that the pfdjiet did not do a very good - , 
job of proposin^^^qh^geSt^^Boftd antl cabinet probably agreed to this becausfi they 
never thought tM^ p^lic and the Jireo^r capable df^pr^posmg.good changesi^teaeh- 
"ere agreefi, but Miamed the central administration; parents thought maybe it was ;^ 
because they didn't work hard enough, but overlo^^ that because they liked the ^ 



^^chools they way they were and, anyway *^the proje'ct was enjoyable; the prograin 
directors blamed the Board for not intending to fund any changes; and the princi*- 
^&is; de-^emphaslzed the shortenings of the project bec^se they were diplomatic * 

(c) It was cleat to everyone thpt a large number of people came to 
"'e^-^^detlngs and -^got involved" school distripfr decision-making. Almost eveiyone 

thought that this was go^^but agam they had dfflerent reasons for thinking so, 
v^TeacJiers and students valued their right to participate in decision-makings and . 

principals tended td.agree that they ha^that right; parents also vvalued their right 

to be in on the decisiMLS, and .besides , they liked going to ^leetings; Board and 
* cabin^e.t memberf valu'ed good public relations and f^t that" involvemeht promoted 

undetat^nding^Bartic^ants enjoyed getting to Imow each others and learned a lot* 

(d) Most of the participahts enjoyed theanteractibn w^h other parti- 
cipants in the project. The data show that the students were somewhat less likely^- 
than other groups to enjoy tiie interaction* To some extent, they wete conscious 

of the ir lesser status /and of being ^'token students" on the'committees. (113) 
Most people who were in the participant study were tnuch ipore enthusiastic about 
the ^^gleasures of the process" of participating than about the accomplishmg of - 
plarff^ objectives. Hdweverj there were idropJouts f^ffi the ranks of partiol^ 
' ' " Vwere not in the participant study* It is possible that they did jiot enjby 

R^GS of the prc^ess as much, but^we have no data on their attitudes nbr^ - 
pri fft^#^?reasc>ns for dropping out^* ' ' . 

\ The L!^ein£> Liking, and Trusting^' rtiodel pf organi?atio^&^ Je^TOmr^ / 

has shown\iS that tlie prganizatidp does not^ as one actor, 'tak'? Mock o^s^ei^ 
^perlen#e and decide wft at is good or bad. The organization Is in any actd^s-who - 
see what they s^f^^mia like what titey like because of %hare they work within the ^/ ^ 
. ) o:^^iMtion, miiS can say what the orgaiuzation will [learn ' fromsits ej^rience . 
'With^ioject Kcrfasign? - J> f 

v'' ■ 

. Y ; \ The Mb ado w City :SchoorDi|tricft;ih^ 1971 wa^ calm Snd peaceful. It ;^ 
h ^d^a dear th of important probldms ^nd si wealth of competeat deeision-makfrs^^ 
;with .nothing to do* It had p. demand for particip^on by pth^f community that was 
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not connected to any particular issue they wanted to participate in. 

The creation of Project Redesign to do comprehensrve long-grange 
planniiig could be seen as a creation of Garbage Cans, or opportunities for 
deeialdn^maklng. Planning Is an ambiguous term and allows any topic, problem, 
or solution to be relevant* Planning prescrites no set times when a partlcula^^; 
kind of decision must be made; time is to somQ degree suspended, smce the time- 
frame Is 'long-range'* and Immediate problems are avoided as much as possible. 
The leadership is to some extent opening up a boundaiy-less space for partiel* 
pants to work on» Anything c^ be discussed and all potential participants are 
eligible to participate*' And since trying to anticipate the future is a commendable , 
eOTarprise, an aura virUie prevails, s - # 

^ J The person who can facilltltevthe operation of a Garbage Q 

is one who has few Ideas about what ought to be donej but has a good s 
to maka^ people enjayv participating. The Project Redesipi facilitator. 
contapt%jBOple on the outside who had big names and made people feel 
The facilitator, did, not mle anything outside the scope of the project, Thi 
was set for -'anything goes . ^ ^ 

The composltifin ci the Convening Committee ^presented some values: , 
(a) the right of dissenters to be heard; (b) the importance of the project (Indicted 
by the importance of the people on the Convening Committee); (c) the right of 
members of all segm^ents of the community to participate. They made the Project 
Redesign Garbage Can look attractive to potential participMts, 

,3rae .rOonvening Committee report outlined the structure of the project, 
which reflected the values of the school district and would determine the flow of 
problems, soluti^s, choices, and participants to the project. The Convening 
Committee establishedi . / V ' . a. 

" " ■ -Ox " • ' . , ■ . ' ■ 

The Democracy of the Mormedj 
The Primacy of Qood Ideas / 
The Far Future as the Area tfrExpertise , r 

1 ' ■ ' ^ 

. The "De^nocracy of the Infornffil^' h_ad the effect of making participa-'. 
tion in the project attractive, idv three reasone^^Eirst, it bestowed on.the pro- 
ject the rittam of being demQcratic, Second, it onhanced th^ legitimacy of the - 
project, because it WiB^t^at some degree of eKpertise ^ould be Involved in 
the' project ^s a0iyiti This made the project ^mething with which one would 
wantto^be associated. Third, it meant that by p oipating, people would gst - . 
soiiiB (training*. ' . ' I .. 

' The ^^Prmiacy,of Good ldeas" was a remedy for the lack of pOTblems 
to work on.Htv,B6jDause ^'t stressed goo^prQc^flures for obtaining Good Ideas, it 
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u 



gave people something to dp, once they had^come to participate > the^ could 
to become ^mformedi Jhey coi4d do surveys; they could work on coinmuhieal 

skills, ^ '^^jv - , - _r . ■ s 

Tho emphasis on the'*Tar Future'^wai also a way to create problenis 
to work on\ Problems in the far-off futurf had the additional 'advantages of having 
a hi)|Jj.probability of solubility (In^a gense^ you can invent a future probleni to f it . 4^ 
;:^jL,ii^tK)n) and a low pr^^^ility of generating much conflict, . In addition ^ at is- 
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fun to dream about the f y^^e - another feature that made Project Redeslpi an at- 
tractive Garbage Can. 



#1 



t Our datr alijut ^ha i asign Management team Illustrate two generallza- 

ti&s: (1) people c m enjoy the leasures of participation in Garbage Can decision*\ 
makli^, even tliouf u the^^ r.re nc motivated by the posilbillty of effecting mitcomes^l 
(2) whenrfhere are problepn: to work on^ procedures become all-important. 4 

^ The particyjar case of the Early Adolescent Planning Team allows us 
some insight as to what happens when an immediate, *'near future'* problem ^ , 
about whose outcome people have strong preferences, wmders into a Garbage Can^ . 
First, there is conflict; second, there are new participants - for, hi addition to 
those participants. who are motivated by the pl|aaure;s ahL'd'''^^B p^'the process,' 
there are new participants who ar^ motivated because they wMt to effeQt^utcom^j^ 

^ The Early AdoleBCent Te'am we re. die appointed to^d that. their good*;: 
procedures did not produce a Good Idea for Reorgmization p even they, am6ng 
themselves^! could agree upon. They were also disappointeKto find that the ^ard 
did not cafl upon thern as exnerts in the reorganization decisipn, even though they r 
had been given the authority ^which came from the Board) toktutiy Issues that re- ^ 
Imted to'tile reorgiipatlon i^^^ Finally, they were disabpolntf d to flnd thaft^ 

pbssess^^.of th&.bes^^rmatio% about early iddlescent e^uMtiori did not.mean 

it are; 



that thef^#3d^iSol^e p*||®lems^^^^ faced the district in that ^rea, 

reorganization question wa^s riot-decided by the longira^e pldnne^^ 
and when ft"b6cnme apparent that, the decislqn^w<^ld:not be m^^e^iS^lhe ^ntext of 
Project Redesipi, the outcbme-orientedtrai^icipants flowed Into new G^bagp.Cans, ^ 
v/here the decisions would be made. Only thd loy^ participants who, by this time, 
were probably motivated largeLy by a sense ofj/duty and commitment to each other, 
we^i^teft* ^ - 




\ ^Th 
Qnft»rniously wh' 
exporienced 
v/oric very well 
many of the pa 
procedures to 




Adolescent Planning T^am Garba^^an^^then, w^^s changed 
^gate^j^lem wds dumped intojt, ir gained pi^icip^ta;! 
diS^Vefpd ttLat; the^ procedure^ it had developad dLfto't 



reorganlzation {iroblem left tha EAPT Garbag< 
ft, too. The i^enmining rfnes were then free to 
ommendations for the long-range plan. 



■if. 



1 




^ . > =' • ■ - ^ ^ . - ■ ; ■ 

' V The need to produce a document - the long-range plan - was brought 
; about becauae of.^ecisions made In the DMT and promises made to the Board. 
But-the re^ urgen'^^in writing the plan came because tl^e ne^ superintendent 
w^ed to have something that would represent what PrSJect Redesign Jiad been 
doing. The plan writing procese meant that the Garbage Cans of Project Rede- 
>sipi were tUrted over', em^iedj and left upside-down, Partic^ation was limited 
to thbse few;vrtib jeould wtfifc on U^rifmg the plan, Iseues were limited tb^'thosev 
tfiiatfoould be written into op^ati^nal goals. There were no Good Ideas that had^,^ 
been^Vklidated^^ by all who^^puld be affected. The ^'far futile -J was .represented, 
in the plan by three "altemmve scenarios^S but it was too vague to be. In any of 
the Voperational go^s'^ ' ^ * _ ° - 

to contrast to the urgency in writing tie long^-range plan, no one felt 
a great 14 rgency about adopting the proposals it contaiij^d. The Board and the 
cabinet felt pressure to t.^e some action tp actaowledge the work rfone by Pro- 
ject Redesign participantSt but thosewho had actually forhiulated the proposals 
were not lobbying for their adoption. , It is.tmie that by this time the" reorganiza- 
tion question was once again a burning issup, giving participants and IsBues other 
Garbage C^s to go to. Project Redesign Garbage Cans had lost their appeal. 



Without impDTtant pi:oblemSp without !to 
from participants, almost the only sipiificance left to Projeat Redesign was ^ym-r 
bolic, Th,e long- range plan^w^s a symbol' that the Meadow City School Ettstrict f^Si 
had thouglit about the future, grappled with it^ and forfiai^ated some prdj^osals for 
"^tieipating it, T^e project itstel|^^d also the Board's willingness to act upon'' 
ail\36 of Its proposals, was a Sl^^^Alf that the authorities meant tm listen to and^^ls*^ 
consider carefully input to decl^l^^nalciii^ from ^1 constituents. \ rft 

g There is quite a b^^^^^^nce tb sh(|\^Jthat nothing chaiiged as ,a re- ^ 
;s%ilt of the prdject, New^poli^ie's ^Sj^^grairi^^ cuts and schdbl closures / 

would have happened aiijway, Ev^^^^6pi%^ptS^^^^ other con- 

[Stituents di^'t change./ '^Bvevih^th^ik^ City think that the 

project wa^ p^ob^bly a good thlngr got people ln^i*&^E^^^ and thinking about 



ducational Issues, It introduced people to eaeh other, got them to interactj and 



^ucattd thgm, /It m^de^peqpl 
i^nportant. An^ it wap ajTl: 
to th^^eipplpi&^lemmid for participation 
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re paiticlpatlng in something 
ureaucrkcx of the district 
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SECTION EI^ THE SYHBOLIC INTERACTION MODEL 
/ . ^ By Eudolph Johtieon 



2$^^^^%i^itov^ Third .Point di'VieML , 

\ Tte two vlewpouits on Project Redeslgi just presenfed conceatrat© 
oh^e toternal^otkiags of^^to . ^ 

; ■ Ix the first aectioii, Stromquist aBSutnes that the dominaiit imtov in 
\ the situiation the rational, mteaded actions of the orgtol^ationri leadeTship, 
partlculaTly thoge of the iuperinteadent, Deaialoa^tnakiiig by the superln^' 
t'ejident dottitoataa the outcome(i) of the project and his tntentioM are crucial 
to imdetstandtng the chatn of events. Mown as Project Redesl^* Strottiqulst 
' makes BOvxB a#iumptlons^about the inteiitiona of the superinteiident, mA 
.^estlgates^ events to see 'if those assumptidM can be sustained* 

Idlefeoa asaunieB that the ^dointoajit factor Is the operation of a 
deoisioa-maMng process result 
' fwan the tadlv^lduar motions of numiToiis persons puirsuttg their own liitefests 
^ Vithtii that structure^ This atructuwand j^ls deoljslon-jaiaking process were 
Bo^^llberately deslgne<f to operate in Ihis iiifeMer/ Both evolved gradually, 
ate ^OTicaa ©duoatlonal hlsto^ 

evolution^ central administrators mdprlftclpals haW considerable l^lueace, \ 
imt tbe outcomes of any proGess such 'as Project Redesign depend only parti^ly 
upol^tbelr^ Intentions or desires, tostead/outoqmes are largely dependent on 
^ the hitaraetlon ctf eertaln factors owr whieh they have but limited controU Pro- 
ject Bedeiipi is interpreted ^by Edlefson as a case in vjhich to demoiistrate the 
iJvteractlpn of &vwb of these organizational forces and resulting outcomes. 

In this section 5 we will explore a third approach. The thrust will he 
to ex^miiie some factors about the r^latlonehip between the school system and 
the coi^amiiytilty It serves* Project. Bedeilgn is jeen as an organteational r^^-; ; 
sponse to ^communlty^^ More taportantlyg it Is seen as .an adtivity a oul-^ 
tural Institution which dependa for its health upon the cqnUnual reriwal of ideaf , ^ 

V concepts^ and'attitudes concerning the schools whlch'exlst in the minds of l^rge 
numbers of community members. The gchool system within this polut of view ' 
is not a permanent feature of the laridsDape, like the creeks and hills siirroandiw 

. Meadov^ City* The system la held.in place not by political decisions made in the\ 
beat of elections and'Meetlngs ^ th^ of Education, W ^ thB wlHlngMSs of 



^ The term '^com^Snlty" Is Ill-defined, of course, I^ttiust be dejined with Bmh 
usage if ajiy preclaion In terins4s to be achieyad^ to 'Project Redesl^, ths terui 
'^school/eoinmunlty** was widely used and was defined to mean * ,v^.all thopo 
persons who live within the Meadow City School Dytrict and are aJfeeted by the 
schools. (See comments to the Board of B8ucati6n by the project dlreetor hi thfi 
miriutes of the -Board, January 23, 1973,) , 



thousands of parents to daily entrust their children to a group of relative str*ang- 
©rs called ^^teachars" (Meyer and Rowan, 1974 in aplade called a '*8choot^^ 
i^he Bystem is fauUt on trust the tm&t is focuiad not o^ specific indiv^ldualB 
but on the commonly*held and enforced iheanlngs of certain key terms, which ^ 
together cdnstttute the cominunity's definitiDn of an acceptable school system. 

Schools operate by using resources. The basic resources, however,' 
are not taKabte property and state and federal funding. More than two hundred 
ye^rs ago,, Adani Smith argued that the wealth of aatlons does not consist of gold 

tangible property; the wealth of nations consists instead of the skills of In- 
telligant citizens, able md willing to produce goods and services. 

Analogously p the real wealth of schools does not consist of taxable 
real property nor of federal grants. The re^ wealthy or lack of it, Isiound in 
the meMings that the schools have for the eitizenBi parents, and students who 
live In that community, and in the country at larg©,^ , ' 

H that is so, it is wise for school mariagers to be concenied about , 
what the schools m€m to the community* 1£ it is possible to assist the conn- 
munity to redefine .^^schools" arid ^'schooling-' in such a way that the educational 
system has richer and rnbre positive meanings for the confununity at largep the 
schools will surely benefit, ' 

' ^ ' ■ * 

^ : Thinkmg of this kind was behind Project Redesign* to this section, . 
we will e^qplore the validity of this approach, both theoretically and as a basis 
for such a projept,. We will e^^lore the effects of the eommunity, not upon the 
sbhOQl syatem In its entirety, but upon this particular project* 



^ In an eeonomtic analysis, education would be one choice anmng many^for the ex- 
penditure of scarce resources on the part- of cltteens. This Is not an economic 
analysis. No scarcity is MsUm^^ as we feioWi there le no shortage wlthin^ 

the universe of knowledge, love (hate or meanings attached to education. We 
arWcbncerned not with tax bases and f iscal problettiSi but with the weaning that 
'^sohool^^ and ^^educatlon" have for a group of people who live in nn artificial entity 
called a^^school dis1^ict>r^^-yillon dollars spent under greatly differing sets of 
meajilngs for education will havj^tmt^, different effeclts. EduGational studies 
have concentrated on the psychplogy of individuals and dconomic aialyses of pay- 
ing for^Jchools^ while giving little attentlo^^to the dcvelopinent of meaning for 
schools on'p commimity^w^de basis. 
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A Short DigTBSsiOQ; Plaming in Organizations - 

\ It fs important at the start to sort out some of the meanings attached 
to the ^ord ^^laiming*% hi particular, it is important not to impose meaninge 
on Project 'Redesipi In regard to that term which were not put there by those 
who developed the project, * 

Acoording to a well-developed scholarly tradition ^ certain types of 
planning do not work^ particularly In govemmentt This is not the place to re- 
view the very e^rteniive literature on planning and decision-making in govern- 
mental Institiitloni, The reader is referred to Michael (1973) for a summary, 
and a bibliography^ Th^ constraints againit succesB in broed, deilberate, high- 
ly rational planning processes for the improvement of major institutions or. 
agencies are stflggering. These include the unpredictability of the future - along 
with the future actions of legislative bodies ^ voters^ and Gourts; ghort fundyig 
cycles; the limited. supply ^d high cost of Information; limited'energies.and 
multiple distractions; and hosts of constramts arising from existiiig structares 
' of laws and orgmiteations* A basic conclusion reached by those who follow this 
liie of thought is that change In major agencies and mstltutions comes about only 
through incremenlal shifts in actions and strategies which may result in nudging 
the system in desired long-term directions. Comprehensive long-term plannii^ 
which claims to be able to produce major Improvements using available decision- 
niaklng channels in a highly rational manner Is largely unworkable. 

Project Redesign was billed frpm the start as a process of deliberate^ 
directed, self-trmisformatlon of the school system , H that is interpreted to mean 
that the project was to develop plans very much like plans for a new dam or for an 
apartment building, the evidence from premous planning .projects of this nature is 
overwhelming that such a project could: not be Vbtj successfuL 

From this perspective, a Project Redesign must indie 
sophistic atloa on the part of school district management^ .assuming the intention 
actually was such a planning project. Hidden .agendas might provide other reasons 
for setting up such a project, even taiowing the difficulties. Improveinent of public 
relations, or de-fusing dissident citizen groups might be among such reasons. 

On the otlier hand, not everyone who has examined the evidence is will- 
ing to abandon the idea of broad-scale planned change in social institutions and 
governinental organizations. Prominent among those unwilling to do so is, , 
Michael {1973), who argues that abandoning the Idea of thoughtful, intentiorial • 
long-terin change in our institutions is a form of fatalisnj. According to such 
views, once a major social mstitution exists, it can be changed only by revolu- 
tionary forces from without. As a Human race, we are stuck with such institu- 
tlons as the postal system or the school system, until such time as radical 
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political change or otheT outside, developmenti torce these systeTOB to d^llapse * \ ^ 
or to imdergo radical self-trMSforiiiatiori. ^ . ' ^ 

Midhkel opposeg such views ^ arguing that because we havfi not learned 
how to conduct humaiiistlc, partlclpatqry long-^terrri plannlnf for the toprovenienit 
of our institutloni does iiol mean that It cannot be doKe, It means only that have 
not learned how to do it. We have no effective applied soclolbgy, F^rtheTrnor©,' 
active belief in the impossibility of such planned chaiige probably helps to oreate 
tiiat very reality, just as solid acceptance of a world view provided by , say, 
Freudlaii psychologyj tends to produce behavior whicli conflrins Treydian psyche ■ 
ology (Becker, 1974)* ^ 

Project Eedeslpi neither proved nor disproved the case faff intelli- 
gent long-term planning of social InitltutionSp It did provide some Lnsights use- 
ful for further ejcploratloa W that pos sib 

^he Shaping of Schools by Oommunltles 

Project .Eedeilpi was launched with the statement that , *, - the ■ 
Meadow City community nnust now, togetheri review Its entire educational sys- 
tem*^* (Superlntiendent, 1972) The role of the commuilty was thus stressed ■ 
from the beginning* M all the statements surroundliig the project, it was never^ 
billed as a process of InteTnal organizational change. SomehoWj through this pro-' 
jectj the eommunlty was to give new shape to its schools. It was felt to be more 
important to consult the cqnrimunity than to consult ej^erts and to analyse data* 

A number of writers have recently described the means by which com- 
munities^ atjeast in Suburban and small town settings, actively shape school 
systems* This shaping happens not onlyj or even chiefly, through forBtial ehan- * ^ 
nels of decision-making^ but through altematlve chanjiels. of influence operating 
in subtle but pervasive ways on the teachers and admmlstratore, O'Shfa de- 
scribes the suburban case (O'SJiea, 1975), while Peshkin describeB the process 
In a small rural commuriltyi * ' " . 

''The community basically likes its way of life, and sees 
its school systeni as critical to4ts-survival,- T 
is a school system that has been^ shaped to respond to ' 
the particularities of a small rTAral commtinlty*-' 
^ (Peshkin, 1976) 

■ 

It is one thing to bMieve that communities shape their schp^ol systen^^^ 
It is quite another matter to believe that it is possible to intervene in the process 
in a manner useful to the school system ajid the comiriiinity. Nevertheless, Project 
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pi was intended ,to do just that. In this section, we interpret the project 
^ ^ttkmpt, however tentatiW, tj intervene uilhe on-gDlag exchange between^ . 
the schooi 'system and the ooiiimiinlt!y which results in the shaping of the systein. 
This *as not public relations ; it was an attempt to activelr shape and renew a , 
social institution through non-traditlpnal means. . " ; 

Much of the literature on prarined organizatioml C3han|e m schools 0 
pays soant attention to the dellberare involvement -of the community, p change • 
processes. When such Involvemeiit is dealt with, the oonffeptual framework is r 
often qalte restricted. For esaniple. Havel ock and Havelock (1973) present sev- - 
eral models of change agentry In schools. Only one of thesi takes the opmmun- 
ity into serious account-, a model called the "pofltlcaJ linkaie" model. A ch.ange 
agent opermting according to this model would have aa his primary task ". ... . to 
assist the school system in building mechanlBins for sharing power between the 
political role incuni bents and the user groups';, . 
: « ^" ' 

One assumption m such a model Is that people ^vaat tb' share "powe?" 
in a narrow politieai^^ense^ periiianent new positions with defined authority to 
further or to block actions. Some do want that, of course. Others - probably 
the maj ority - are' little cone e me d with suoh'inatteTS, They want something 
called "education" for their children. The process by which speclfios get de- , 
elded or the amount of power attributed to whom, or the cteatlon pf new official ' 
positions in a ''power-sharing'' stiucture is of little interest to them. They are ■• 
the "aDathetlc public" described by Z iegler (L975 ). , They,^ant to trust their ^ 
schools toWwhat the^ expect schools to do. riiey want to participate m an emo- 
tional cons ehsiifa about education and sohoolhig as carried on In the locil sy^em., 
"Power-sharing" becomes important only as a device for dein an ding ^6me changes 
when trust has broken down. ^ 

This is 'not to say that people do not want to paTtlcipate In shaping 
policy or to jom hi general debate and discussion about education. Many people 
do Participants In Project Redeslgn'were among them. The major motivation 
for most participajits was dot the attahiment of power within the system . however. 
Other factors were more significant, such as general Interest in education, and 
willingness to be d service to the schuol systein wHen^asked. (Stromquist and 
Johnson, 1976') ' - ^ 

Many models of change agentry are available bee 
For example, the jtudy of change through dissemination of better ideas, products, ' 
^r procedures has a long history. -Belief in the potency of "feetter ideas is dis- 
cussed by Edlefson as a possiiDle factor in Project Redesign. 

The SymboUo hteraction Approach; \^ 

The approach to priect Redesign in this section begins with the as- 
sumption that one key to changelr lack of chanige In schools lies within the 
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comitiu£ity but outside st^dard political processes. By '^staadard politick pro-* 
cesses'^ is mfe^t the foiroatlon of groups and allluices workiag to Wluenqe ao'- 
tioas of offlciali or elected Tepresentatlves* Such political deinands oft the sys- . 
ttm preBTirnably bear some relatioiiahip to the needs and desires ol the coinmunity, 
*The polltloal processeSp however^ follow from other prior pTOTesaeg by ^Ich the 
CDmmunity, or portions of it| dev^elops symbols which detemine the aQceptabllity 
of %m educational system* Whatihe educational systeiiLls hov it operate^ iS' , 
deteriniried less by "what works'* or *Vhat Is educationally soujid-* than by wliat is 
coiisidered to be "right*^ or ' ^acceptable ^^ in the' minds oj co^inunlty members « 

: For several yearij scholars of educational organizations ha^ cobi^ ' 
mented on the lack of organizational controls over the activltleg^ of teachers m ' 
classroonnB. Recent legislation in the state in which Project ReHesign took place 
attenipted to increase the degree of such control by regujring stricter evaluation / 
of all personnel, . - 

Parents often find it fruitratingTo discovep that'^thare are limits to 
tte ability of administrators to deteranlne/how teachers ^111 teach or what they 
will emphasize, hi a recent paperi^ Meyer and Rowan j( 1975) aTgue that the con-- 
trol ays tern in education is only deceptively loose, 33heife ajithors believettLat.a ^ 
powerful set of controls is m operation, but not ylslble m the^sawe way that | 
supervisor's direct order to ^ employe^ would be visible* Such cpntrols include^ 
rlgid aRd eKactlng guidellne^about who aiay teach and who may be a studerit^ Sub^ 
jects to be taught ?ar% also closely con trolled, as is, the dlitrlhution of spaces \ 
fiandSp materials, and equlpnient* * " . ' ' . ^ 

Basically, these controls are eKerted by the eriforcenient of certatri ^ 
agreed-upon meanings for certain terin^. ^-Special education teacher^^ *for qk^ 
ample^ or ''physicareducation'S or '^high school sophomore^* are all terms wlth^, 
precise meaiingSi well understood by everyone within the school iystem and the 
□ OBftiiiurilty, ^ If you are a high school sophomorei you may do derfain things, but 
act others* It is not the definition of these terms instate law that is most crucial, 
but the definition in the minds of the community,^ / 



* We will not enter the debate on whether laws change behavior or whether oourt v 
orders can be enacted which result In redefinition of meaning ^iihM commiittlttes, 
.There in ay be various avenues by which meanings become fixed within comrnuai-' ^ 
ties*. 
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soinething is introduced into the pictui*e .which lacks such welK 
^established meaning, dtfflcultieB will appear. Examples cm readily be pro- ' 
.vided froni the Meadow City echool system. One ytfar, a group of teaahers and 
adinlnlstratorg proposed to replace the standaf d ninth grade course, '^Eutopean 
Hlstory*\ with a newcourie, ^'ATrjerican Political Behanor'^ (Hampson» 1971) 

' Of course j no effective, controls existed over the content or teaching 
niethodB of the old course, nor were the outcoixies measured m any methodical i 
way* Any nmth grader could \aka the course without learning much Europeari 
hlsto^. It was, nevertheless, considered \;right^* that a class called ^^Eufopeati ' 

^ Histoid'' should be taught to all ninth gradem The'attempt to eliminate the - ' ^ 
course mi tol^lace it with something else met with extreme eommunlty oppos^i- 
tlon* After eictenslve hearings, a compromise was reached so that students, - 
could tahe either ''Europem History^^ or ^^Amerlcan Political Behavior*** to 

, ails case, the standard political chanhjels were employed to ii^luence a decision. 
Many xasidents attended meethigs and spoke to the Bodrd pf Education, None- 
aiel^ss, the important element was the meaning of the termS; **European History*' 

, and ^'American Political fiehavior'Mn the mln^ Mtiallyi - 

'^European History'' had meaning; "America Pblitical Behavlo^'' did not. The 

/procese of debate that ensued produced meanmg for the new concept, whereupoii 
c&ange took plaoe. 

U the process of debate had gone on within the community prior to ; ^ ^ 

the tliiie^ the matter was taken to the Board, the ejqpllcltly political process at the 
Board level rnlght not have come into play, at least at the level of Intensity that ^ 
QQcurred In that Instance. ^ ' 

This line of- discussion is leading toethe following polntr changes and 
Improvements in schools have to do with internar organizational processes, to be . 
sura; they may also be related to the dissemination of better ideas frorn outside 
sources^ Another factor in the picture, however^ is most certainly the concepts 
and meanings within the mhids of parents and community residents (and awong ' 
educational professipnals) concerning schDollng and what is ''right'* in the schools* 
'*The 'nieaiiing of ichooling in .modern society seems to be captured in many ways 



^Ir\ the case of *^Amerlcan Political Behavior^*, it was relatively easy to generate 
legitimacy by finally labeling the new course as mi acceptable ninth grade alterna- 
tive to meet aji established requirement. It could he fitted into an existmg *'Qate- 
gory*'. On the other hand, Project Redesign itself .never achieved acceptance 
among many persons and probably could never do so because such a department 
'*slmply did not belong'' in a school system. The **rlghtness'' of a Project Xiede- 
sign as part of the' system was ^uspect. . ' ' ^ 
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bjr these definitions and categbriesr/^ (Meyer arid Rowaiip 1975) H Meanings 
changi, then school ing itself wUl cHm m 

• If this is accepted, and if efforts are to be made to ohaage scKbolSj 
then change agents should work directly with thei© definltioris and categories 
which exiBt in the minds of community menibers, J£ and when significant changee 
oecurj they will be accomparfied by shifts which hav^e taken place in the meaningB 
or termsr or 'in the |doptlon=of new terms which have widely-acdepted rneanlngs. 

One oi the basic difficulties in allthlg^ of .course^ ip that thd contfol^ 
ling "categories'^ in ichooling are largely defined itatewidej or eiren riationally. 
Local communities haTOdittle control over who inay be admitted to the systenn as 
a teacher j for eKample^ regardless of how the term might be redefined by that 
local community. Nevertheless ^ there are substantial differences in the ineaning 

the term "teacher-' between and within communities , -Teacher*' may iiiean 
active instructorj or sewant, or master or order-- keeper, ore^ert, or pro- 
tector of comniunity values, or stimulator and chaJlehger. These aQd,many other 
functions kfe possible^ depen^ng up on the meaning of the term withtn the'minds* 
of parents and students. Peshkin found in a rural flllnpis comniunity that intel- 
lectual challenge was ttot desired from teachers there. The community was happy 
with its way of life and had no desire for teachers tg insptre students to want to^ 
leave or to advance intellectually (Peshkin^' 1976) , ^ 

'Moreoverp schools are not as bound bylaws and regulations as Is 
sometimeB supposed* Sarason found that school principals could innovate far 
more than they usually cared to do (Sarason^ 1971), Undercurrent state law 
operating in Meadow 'City^ schools in ay do wbateyer is not forbiddbn by statute; 
they are not, as previously, limited to what they are explicitly permitted to do. 
Schools and school systems can introduce wholly new concepts and develop new 
meanings for schooling, if thei local cominunity understmids and accepts them. 

By a dimly-understood process, agreement is reached oni the mean-- 
ing of schools and on maiiy subcomponents, of schooling fcetween aJiy educational 
systein and the community it serves* These nfieaning^s constitute an unwritten, 
contract* In thit respect^ schools are unlike many other' organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies, Bnd more like religious institiitlons* The Departnnent of 
Commerce, for example, does not have .continuing daily Interaction j air day long, 
over a period of years^ with the children of th"^ communities it serves, with all 
the smotions, fears, hopes, and projections attached to children and all of the" 
accompanying opportunities'for the exchange of ^pinions and feelings, and for the 
developmeht of meaning. Schools, remark Mey^r and Eowan, are OTganizations 

for negotiating the nieanlng of certain activities with the envlronmeritp 
=* * . 

As times ch^;^^ the unwritten contract between the school system 
and its community needs some renegotiation, Conceivably, this maybe ^ 



aacomplished by deliberately examining some of tlie meanings held by thm \ 
comniunity concerning the schools and perhaps working toward a nmw uiider-' 
stMdiag about some of themt As an eKariiple, MCQrditig to the Understanding 
between most schools and the coinrriunltleg they s%rve, high schools in atntalii 
somelhing called 'Varsity sporte^\ Not eyery student is expected to partlcU 
pate In this, Ixi fact, if is not expected that every student will re.qel^^e much^ 
atteiritlon }h the dev^opment of phyplcal skills usaful In sports , Sdanc studeiits 
who iikve spepial talents in thls'^ area will receive, tatensiva persocial Initmc- 
tlOEii called ^'ooachihg'^p at e^rtra public ej^enee* 

We c mi Imagine a different, "contract'^ in which all sti^deats would 
be assisted in ImproYing sports skills through ^garties in which all partlcipat€| 
while the term 'Varsity team" would lose meaning, A forrnal deGislon to do ^ - 
this would have Importmce but it would not^be poistbLe without fltst reaching 
a new understanding on the matter within the comaujilty. That might be accoin- 
plished by the Board of Education itself, through the use of public hearings and 
other devices* It could also be achieved in other ways. SometimeSi bA hoc 
oiti^ens* groupi^ or groups of citizens and staff bring about such new agreements. 
in Meadow Cityi an ad hoc group pressed for changes In the TOwritteti cDntract 
about the teaching of E^llsh in one the secondly schools, The psrsong in- 
vQlved believe some changes did take place as a r©l\ilt of ihelt work. 

Elementary principal In Meadow City ftnd that U the classTooiii work 
of teacher does not meet the expectations of'parents, extreiiis preseure will 
be applied to change the teacher^i procedures or change the teach^rp The e^^ecta 
tlons of parents are not obscure. Neither are thSy spelled out ih written laws or 
contracts, 

■ Sometimes changes which' result in new weanings aris 
actions or legislation completely outside .the control of tlie^ocal corntnualty. 
Nevertheless, local school districts have it in their power to make anany changes 
in local schooling, if they can achieve agreement witli the loca^l coinniuiiity, More 
Importantly*, all local schools are contmaEdly shaped^by the meanings ^ and by the 
changing meanings, that schooling has in the minds of the comanmiti&g^ ierved. 
The Meadow City community is often chosen as a place to live by parents who are 
in agreement with the meanings which schooling has in this coninfiianity. Students^' 
transfer from nearby districts in signtfieant numbefs, when the^ laws all w,^iiiv; 
order to attend schools here;' While the budget per^Eiipal' is high to Meadow ^^1%!, . 
that may be relatively unimportant i compared to attitudes and ej^ectatlona^ whicii 
shape the schools , 

. At the same time the comriuinity is shapljig the school system ,,11 will 
also shape a project such , as Project Redesign* The outcoines of such a project 
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depend to some extent on the explicit decisiotiB and desires of the Superintendent 
and to some extent on the operatioii of org|inlzati6nal forces over which the man- > 
agers of the systeni ha\re only limited control. These outcomes alpo depend 
heavily upon the meanmgs about schooling and the Meadow City school system 
that are in the minds of'the community, whicfti are challenged, reaffirnied, or 
modified by such a project, . ' ■ .. 

It Is. increasingly recoplzed by thoughtful "parents th^ • 
undertaken By school^ are deliberately chosen, not given. Knov^iedge is bound- 
less. Beyond some basics on waiioh there is nearly unanimous agreement, the 
content of schooliag la deteTmined by factors which may no longer be appropriate, 
- such^as parentsr.memories-teomah€tr-o%n=^ 
or muslo, or astropomy or geology, 'or Asian history, or prmo-iples.of^accduiit- 
Ing should not be required of all students,. Instead of being offered as eleotlveB to 
a few in only some sohools? The forms of schooling, too, are arbitrary construc- 
tions agreed upon by the community, Alternati\(e schools ari becoming standard, ^ 
along with some provision for open classrooms aftd-^'Thrft-R;* schools, because 
they are demanded by some parents and students. ' , : 

Recj^gnition of the arbitrary nature of schools is congenial to soeial 
thinkers who emphasize the arbitrary nature' of all social institutions (Berger and 
Luckman, Pearce, Garflnkel). Constant effort is necessary to' maintain meanings 
of institutions, lest both the meanings andthe mstitutions vanish.: Without the con- 
stant work of great numbers of people to perfect and maintain the rttlials, prac- 
tices., and tenets of religions, family life, or football, these IttBtitutlons would 
quickly disappear. , ' , 

Without Incessant daily effort to preserve the reality of schools, they 
would cease to exist as we know them. Principals must enforce dally what Meyer 
and Rowan call "categories" - making sure those pupils and teachers who are 
supposed to be there, aw there, in the proper places at the proper tinies, study- 
ing something labeled "history" or "algebra". There may, of eonrse, be no 
checking to make sure It really is histary or algebra, unless members of the com- 
munity are offended b^c what they hear is going on within these classrognis. Nev- 
ertheless, the reality ^^e school has to be recreated afresh each morning by 
constant work, to keep ita^ as it should be in the minds of the community. This 
is hard work, as any principal knows. No Ae, however, can create and maintain 
a structure which is not "rlghn^accordiagjo the meaning of schooluig in the mlnds_ 
of the community. In spite of airJa^als of educators to the contrary. ' If changes 
are sought in schools, then, attention should be focused on what schooling means 
to the community. This is the strategy adopted by organizations such as PUSH, 
organized by the Rev. £sse Jackson to Improve urban schooling In Chicago and 
other cities (Phi Delta Kappan, January 1977 ). The PUSH leaders Insist that ' 
when the students and parents dernand excellence of themselves and their schools, 
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the abhoqis 'Will quicldy change from centers of disnially low achievemMt to ex- 
cellent educational. InstitutionB. When this happens ^ the in eanlngs 'attached to 
' the Schools by the community will have changed. ' 

In other words; the adequacy or appropriateness of education is de-* 
f ine^. by .Indlvidu^s and coininmitles themselves, Obiective data coinpiled by 
outsiders will be of little help^in changing It, There.iiiUBt be agreement on what 
is aeeeptable and adequate as an educational procesii or educational outcomes; 
not imposed by others, but self-impose.d or seU-deflned, A scientific pursuit 
of what *^works" for Improving schools is not as irnportant^ from this point of 
view, as developnient of agreement about wha t is "r ight:l^, _ELj^^^vA^asreemen^ 
— tetweeirthrTys^tgF^ and students on what is ''right"; it wHl 

work. ' . -Ift ' ^ 

( Meanings <or symbols) are crucial to schoalttigi in this perspective, 
a school adminlgtrator believes that ttte me^ings held by the community re- 
garding the schools are oruelalp and^if he belief es that changes are going to be 
needed in these meaiiings, what should he do? 

. ^ The most obvious answer is to mstltute some process of deliberate 

totemctjon between the school system and the community aroimd educational 
1 Issues wnlch will help focus on what the schoor system nieans to the community 
and wljat the community e^^ects of tha system, 

i ' This is a gamble* As Goffman says, ^-Llfe may not be much of a 

gamble^ but interaction is'' (Goffman, 1959 ), It is a gamble, for severe 
.reasons. One is that some kind of two-way learning is suggested by interaction 
arQund such issues. The community and the system may both have. things to 
* leara. This kind of learning Is not always on the agenda of administrators of 
large institutions. Anotiier risk is that unacceptable Ideas may be proposed. 
The interaction may produce propositions to which the organization cannot give 
assent, 

^ . ^ hiteraction produces large amounts of data, not necessarily in .the ' 
statistical form beloved of social scientists^ but data on feelings and behavior^ 
of persons who would otherwise not have the opportunity to present them. ^ 

These are only some of the problems. It is a tremendous jump be- 
tween believing that communities shape schools through the development of a set 
of m^^lngs which then affect all activities c on Aicted within the educational sys-- 
tern, and believing that It is possible to intervene actively in this process with 
useful results, ^It is one thing to believe that schools draw upon the meaning of 
education within the community as a necessary resource, and another to believe 
that schools can actively develop meanings and in so doijig,. develop their own 
resources. Schools may be passive=, meaning-using institutions, not meaning-- 
creating ones. - ~- . 



In this exploratory essayj the following points have beeii piadei 

1, A basic reipurce on which schools depend is the meanings 
that schooling and education have in the minds of parents, students, aM^ier 
mernbers of the eommunity, (The term ''symboEB'^^^e^d be used tnst^d of 
"meaningsV^ ) Legally, schools operate as an arm of ^^©^overiimMt, with . 
relative Independence from the citizens of any one communltj^^^TMp^can be 
deceptive, ^The ability of local teachers and administrators to condUGt strong 
pragri^ s^md^o^t^^^ 

schools mean in the lives of those parents^ studefltsi and other citizens. 

2, Meanings are not God-given, They are developed by social pro-^ 
\cesse8,. They are arbitrary^ In the sense that other meanlngB are quite possible. 

Meanings are not permanently established - they hs^ to be xriaintained-Md up- 
held at all times by daily activities. " ' 

3, An unwritten contract exists between school systems and the com- 
munities they serve, based on general consensus on the meaning of schoolings 
This general consensus liiay be, broken down into components constst^g of what 
Mayer and Rowan call ^^categories'*; for eKample, "history'^j, ^'high school Eng- 
lish*^, ''teacher", "alternative schoor^ and the likej Scrhools use or do not use 
certain educational techniques , or teach or refrain from teaching certain sub-- 
jects, largely because schooling does or does not carry meaiiings in the local 
eoinmunlty which support iucH activities. For instance schools do not use such 
educational techniques^as 'laboratory education'' with fievices such as T-groups 
and guided fantasy^ eKcept in limited instances; nor do schQols In this country 
teach the principles of Zen^ or oceanography. All this Is peTfectly arbitrary , 
and a progressive society may demand a faster rate of change in methods and 
coi|tent than we have traditionally had, v ■ ' / j 

^ ■ , " _ _ 

" . ^ 4, School systems may be able to inteTvene in the process by which 
the m€an|ngs of schooling are developed in communities ^ and to assist communi- 
ties on a broad scale to move to new or revised meanings tot schooling which wUl 
have certain benefits for parents, students ^ and the school system. This is not 
passively seeking the existing meanings through some survey process. Nor is it 
planning in the sense of developing exact steps to be followed by administrators 
or teachers toward some end. It is the negotiation of meaning. It may be defined 
as one form of educational planning. Educational p^annlng^ which does not deal 
with meanings will deal only with surface issues. To accomplish this requires 
some kind of interaction. We will use the term "symbolic inter.actlon" to identify 
this pTocess in which meanings are examined and negotiated. School systems In 
recent years have been attempting this In various wayf , Including goal- setting 
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exercises^ advisor committees ^ needs; aisessments^^ and other devices. Deal 
tag with "sjrabols" father than with ^'sulbstance'^ Is not a waste of %\mm, nor; is 
It a symptom of |iot knowing ^at we arf dohig. Symbols and nieaJilngs are -sub 
stMce Mid po\v©r in echoolmg. ; ; ~ 1 

= 5. The on-going declslon-^tnakiiig structure of school dlBtrlcts p^d . 

of most other organizations causes interactiori leading to the development and 
creation of meaning to be itf ficult. Most of the time within organizations is 
spent in activities^ whtcto may be interpreted as reinforcing present meaiimgSs 
or ensurittg~the^mamtenance"ott^^ 

Project RedeBlgn will be exainlned in the framework of this general 
perspective* It will be argued that, while this kind of thinking was not made ax- 
pUcit In the stateinents'of the superintendent or anyone else, it lay behind the 
words spoken and the actions taken;. As the project went along ^ the factors In 
the community Which shape the schbols also shaped the project Itself. : 



h m THE BEGMNmG - THE DECISION TO HAVE PROJECT REDESIGN 



Project Redeslgii did not begiii with a specific iet of problems for 
which the administration of tie district sought soltitions. 

From one poin^ pf view, the lack of clear and compelling problems 
wouid make a planning.proj^ct unnecessary, 

participatory piannlng, focused ^around very specific issues, Is easier 
. to conceive, H new schools ^re to be bulltp or old ones closed; or better racial 
balance to be. achieved; or stepB* taken to deal with vandalism and violence on 
oimpusSiT a supertnt^ndent would be^ e planning 
operation to find/golutlons to identified problemSi : 

. But d planning project |ii which it is proposed that ^\ . « , , the commune- 
ity must now, /together, review lis entire education^ system^' ?^ What sense does' 
it make^ other than to provide the solutions to stome unstated proBiemi^^ such as 
better control of public input Into, the schools, or better maintenance of/Uie super- 
intendent's reputation as m Innovator? 

From the symbolic Interaotion perspective, such a project does make 
potential, good sense, A particular project might not be sufeeessfulj but the con-- 
cept of such a project * in the conteKtj was applauded by many members of the 
c^ommutiity. 

The times were a-changing, and the iuperintendent taiew it^ An era 
was over ^ the era of continual e)^ansion of the school system and its budget, 
continual additions of departments ^ schools, md personnel. Now anrollwient had 
begun to decllnet The Irnpllcations of that were but dimly foresfen, at first. The 
building of new schools stUl proceeded* The major flnwcial crises of the late 
seventies were not yet visible* Nevertheless, it did not take a genius Xo foresee 
serious stress on the system. Other systems across the country were experi- 
encing great difficulties. ' , 

If it were possible to reassess the school system and the psychological 
contract between the community and its schools in a manner which would stren^e 
the good will of the comniunity under changing circumstances, everyone would 
benefit. 

The president of the Board of Education described the purpose of Pro- 
ject Redesign as follows * at a Board meeting on September 14, 1972; 

■^In the main. Redesign is aimed at change to better meet the 
cQinmunity's educational objectives and to enhance the coni "' 
munltv^s confidence in its schools (emphasis added), dT" 
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By comparispn with' other school systeniB* the Meadow City systWi 
looked like an island of serenity in 1971. Nevertheless, to mmy it looked 
stomyp At a Board meeting on October 19, 1971, tho Board presideiit is quoted 
as follpwsi , 



^'Mr* , » * « ^ * * . . , stated that last sprljigj in talking to many 
groupSj the need for long-range planjiing cawe up consist-^ " 
etitly* There was a feelljig that wa move from crisis to^ 
crlsts^ Ha feit corifident that the cownitolty would give a 
. strong mail date for long-range planning^ (2) 
• \ ' , v- " ~ ' , ' ^ ■ 

^ r 

At the time the deoision was made to have Project Redesigii, the cjis-^ 
ttigt waa relatively peaceful* Setting up suoh a project was somewhat like ihanu^ 
facturing problems in order to solve them^ The superlimendent had followed such 
a strategy before, notably in his egtablishnient of a distrJ]Gt--wlde'inultlculturM 
pfogTam* In this inBtaiicej the BUperinteiid&jit and thte Board were doing niore ' 
than that* They ^ere responding to.what they perGeived as a significant oocirnuii' 
ity value: plahning for the future, ^Attention to -'^plaiining*^ whioh went beyond the\ 
planaing^facilities^for^eKp^sion of the 1950 -s and 1960^-s was becoining more 
popular in school systems elsewhere* 

^larining projects in public agencies mBy serve several purpose a ^ 
For exaoiple, the Early Childhood Education prograin in Calif ornia^establishes , 
planning In elementary schiools throughout th©;. state which is aimed at the accom^ 
plishing of various ends: school staffs are brought tpgether as a team to develop 
prograjns; parents and community menib^rs-tfte engaged In school problems; 
cojumunity needs and attitudes are afesesseijmore accurately; and admiiiistrstors 
are provided with means to deal more effectively with the management of^certalh 
kinds of problems. These ar^ among the, Intetided outcomes, at leasti Such bene- 
fits could conceivably resull^from planning activities involving the eommunltyf 
conducted on a system-^widi basis. 

Although participatory planning was a^ increAsing^ popular ^dek In 
1971, Project Bedesign was still a most unusuM project for a^chool dlstrlkt^ 
Eduqators do not often find rewards in promoting unusual ideas. During the pro^ , 
jectj the distTiqt management was assessed by a special state team set up fo con-^ 
suit with local districts on improved management practices. This team 
described Project Redesl^ as tBa,^argest conaprehetislve planning activity taiown 
^1 the field of local education*(3) N i 



Rigorous theoretical analysis did not enter Into the prlglnal formilla^ 
tipn oflthe project. Nevertheless^ the Intuitive ^judgments made by the superin-- 
tenden^ in settltig it up were Ln^^accord with what one might choope to do^rom the* 

■ ' V ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ .V J 
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perspective described in the Introduction to this section. The 1971 speech pro- 
vides more details: . ^ 

"The prospects for education in the 1970 's are not bright 
. at this moment. It is a fact, not a prediction, that a 

.. credibility gap exists between educators and their publics. 

There is a lack of confidence In the schools, and criticism, 
both warranted and unwarranted, Is a common phenomenon.. , 
Educators become, defensive and protective of the status quo 
wjien the hdstlUty of'a community mantfests itself. Mor.^e 
deteriorates, frequently adversaiy roles are assumed, and 
always, young people are the iosers, " . ■ j, y 

In 1975, the superlnt«3ndent remarked In aji Interview, conducted just 
before he left his position, that he had meant What he said in his 1971 speech: , 

."There are two elements in Project Redesign t conceived 
it: planning for changd; ^^evelop a school district responsive 
to the needs of the community, not to the needs of the English 
• . . teachers; and broad Involvement of stTOents and teachers and 
i parents in the planning. , , 

You have to assess yoy,r community and see what It Is that the 
■ community wants to . see innovated. You have to orient the . 
change. The sense of tittiui| is with the superint.endent^ We . 
had community involvement f but we had no coord inatioft, no . 
cohesive force in Meadow City. " 
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Elsewhere m this interview, the superlntendBnt referred to the pro- 
of interaction In a group setting wliich produces new Ideas, concepts,, and 
ggreements between the school system and the commiinity: . 

"If you really believe you can depend on people to be prop- 
. eriy motivated and if there is a lot of IjiteraOtlon among ; 

them'. then you stUl gef a good thing from that group. 

We need to be able to give both structure and opportunity. 
Increised community participation is a societal trend and 
that'sWhy we need Project Redesign. " ) 

I In other words, weJeed symbQUc interaotion on a broad scale, in a 

concerted, organized effort to update the "contract" between the system and the 
cqmmunity if serves. By means of a new setting (the term is Sarason's) the 
superintendent hoped to accomplish a more orderly interaction between the com- 
mumlty and the schools. leading t'o^me form of long-range changes in the syste 



At this polntj the emphasis was on agreement between the coniniiinity 
and the system on some basic goals, not on blueprints for specific changes. At 
the Board meeting on October 19, 197 1^ the superintendent statedi 

"The first year would bfe devoted to plannlngy Including 
4 ^ especially the philosophy and goals of the MOSD. Fol- 
lowing this, the constrairits placed upon the system and 
the opportunities tHat prevail would be anticipated, A 
system to manage whatever change is to be made would J 
thep be developed^" (5 ) , 

The Tnethod to be used was eKtenslve interaction between the system 
anci the community in some stiiucture provided by the district. Efforts of a 
superficial kind would not do^ however. Goals for the district had just been de- 
veloped by an ^ hoc citizens^ committee^ This committee, organised, without 
distriot sanction^ had spent more thii a year in developing a set of basic educa- 
tional goals for the Meadow City schools. Public hearings had been held; it was 
a creditable Job, The Board received the report of the group with thanks. In 
his memorandum to the Board, the superintendent Included the following comment 

"I am most appreciative of the work of this committee^ * 
It is important for me to say that the proposal authorised ^ 
by the Board of Education called Project 1970»s/1980's ^ 
An EduQational System Redesign - will, I believe^ find 
this statement most helpful^ ^It is my intention to involve 
the community deeply in the development of goal state- 
ments^ and the work of this group will reduce the timej 
necessary for this particular phase of the endeavor, (6) / 

The chairperson of this ad hoc goals committee was sabsequently 
elected to the Board of Education. 

A tradition of extensive partlcipatloii had long existed in the district. 
District advisory cornmittees operated in several areas\of concern In 1971. The 
district enlisted hundreds of citizens as volunteers In schools. The superintend- 
. ent had listened to innomerable speeches at Board meetings. Many of these were 
made by the same individuals who f recent these meetings year after year. Nev- 
ertheless, Board meetings tjnpically drew several do^en^people and, on occasion, 
even hundreds. Issues which attracted large crowds mcluSed (at certain times) 
multicultural programs and the construction of certain n^^^hool buildings. On 
all occasions^ heavy pressure on the schools continued, resulting from high ex- 
pectations and low tolerance of inadequacies on the part of the community^ 



* . The deslrqfoT a better, more systeniatic stmcturing of partlkpatlon, 
particularly around major direetions for the school dlstTict, was a reasonable 
one. Participation had eKpanded and was still ^Kpmidlng througjiout the couJitry. 
Interest groups did cdme and go in this district In ^ unpredictable fashion* The 
appeal of a xndte thoughtftil approach to planiung and proflem-solvlng w^as high, 
too^ as an alternative to the heated adversarial mode so often experleiicad. 

The su^erlntendeiit knew that wito major chali^h in. store for the sys- 
tem, the Gommunity would have to be Involved in giving ^hape toihese cHanges, 




■ . ^ the discuss ions, during the deeislon-rnaklng period to go aJiead with 

Project Eedesign, ttere was little Jalk of Issues of Intenial organlzatioml change, 
Theje was also litt^ aiscussion of the '^technology;' or procedures which might work 
in conductihg such an anibitlous planning project^ No serious doubts were rpsdd, 
about the manageability of such a project. The focal point of the discussion was re- 
gaining or developing the conirgunlty^i ednf idence in its schools* The superintend-- 
ent waB>not sophisjlcated in organizational change techniques ^ Evldencf of this can 
be seen In his hMdllng of other projects* , For eKampla, In the multlc^timl educa- 
tion project nientioned above^ a director was. hired who was charged to develop a 
program to be imposed on the district from the top down, wlthTittle particlpatlbn 
by staff in th^ formulation or implementation of activities^ Sound advice in organ- 
Izatiorial development and change techniques would likely have dictated quite a dif- 
ferent approach, " ^ 

f ^ . . . . ■ 

Attitudes of school-level ijersonnel toward-i^e central adininistratlon 

we're probably not good. Evidence of tKis was jrodueed later in Project .Redesign, 
^ a survey condu^W by a project planning group early la 1975, teachers were 
asfed to rate the general effectlvenes| of central office administrators, Tifty per- 
cent of the teaching staff rated them itieffecti^^e; only thiTty percent gave th^m an ^ 
"effective'- rating. (7) 

The superintendent was aware-^f these feelingB, but t^ atdtudes of the ^ 
eommunlty wera of greater concetn than tHpse of staff,, The new pro]|ct vim to be 
aimed primafily at working with the community on the future of the s^ool system ^ 
not^at working with the professional staff, 

Umy arguments could have been put forth tgaoMt^C^Ject Redesign, 
"but were not. Perha^ the auperhitendffi^was willing to go ahead in the face of - 
Imown difficulties because he felt all might leam something from the effort. In 
the neWj uncharted area of expanded community participation, nothing could be 
Iteamed without venturing out. ' ^ 
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When th6 declsipn was inade to be|in Project Redesign^ the superintendent 
and at least some mfernbirs of the Board of Education were concerned about the 
relationship between the schobl s}rstern and the Gomniunlty. ^Tlie euperintendent 
referred to a lack of confidence in the schools. The Boa^d president discussed 
the desire within the cornrnunity for long-range planning by the schools and for 
changes m the system so that the ediicatlonal objectlv^es of the community^ would 
be better met and the confidence of the comnaunity in Its schools enhanced. 

This eoiio^rn f^r school^coinmunity r^atlonshlpe may be interpreted as 
concexTi for th& basic reBource of meanings which enabled this system to operate 
successfully. Project Redes 1^ was seen as a possible means toward" renewing 
or' Increasing this resource of meaniigs, and in so doings updatLng or revising 
the unwritten contract between the school systeni m.d the cominuriity^ The pro- 
ject was to be much more than a goal^fcettlng process, but was to start wlthT 
new statenient of philosophy and goals ^r the Meadov^ City schools. This was to 
come about through systeniatlc, at rue turbri interact ion. We ha^ye given this the 
namfe of vsymbblic interaction'^, not in the pejorative sense that it is/^merely^' 
interaction around symbols and therefore not very real or Important^ but because 
interaction v^hich renews or creates symbols is highly important to schools* 

It iiiight m said that the conirnunity brought about Project Redesign, The 
projA^t was a response on the part of the system to th^ conimunlty. The response 
could have taken other forins. This pprtlcular form reflected the style of this 
superintendeAt, . , ^ ^ 

II. THE HmiNG QF THE DIHECTOR 

From the pomt of view of symbolic interaction ^ the primary qualificatloni 
for the new Project Redesi^ director would bOh^ ability to create new structured 
settings for interaction - in this Gase, Interaction ^tween the conirnunity and the 
school system* Siach interaction will be the basic location for the developinent of 
new meanings or for the reconiniitmeat to old nieajnliigs^ 

Persons with these skills are in short supply. Presumably^ som^ back- 
ground In education would be iinportant, No position like this had ever been of- 
fered by this district; no job description existed. 

f 

Standards exist for most school jobs, In the fbrm of unwritten expectations 
in the minds of parents ^ students , and district admltilstratorsa In the hiring; of a 
high school principal^ for iiistancej detailed specifications aimed toward a specific 
job in a specific high school are seldom speLled out. General expectations are 
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stated In the form of exacting personal Tequiraments: has this individual attalaed 
an admlnittrative credential?- Has he/she taught for X years? Does he/she havs 
f avoTable reviews on file from previous positions ? These pet-sonal re.qulremeats 
^are f llteriiig devices. 

la the case of Project Redesign, no such convenient filtering devices 
were in existence. No credentials were estabUsh'ed; as they are for other school 
posltloris. No comparable positions existed by which sucoessful peHormince 
coiild be accurately Judgea, except general successful experlerice in majiagernent. 
The position cf Proiec^Dlrector for, Redesign, in other words, was ill-defined. 
Diverse expectations iftould eKlst among those doing the hiring. Conventional 
school credentials wire not the most important consideration, 

-.^nnounqadkuallfloatlons for the p osition d id not include the ability to 



conduct a c onventlonal Manning proj ect. The publlshe^roTj mm Tiption diditortr-- ^ 
elude familiarity with erftollnient projection techniques, physical plant usage, 
badgptlng, and the like. Further, this was not described as ^ "management con- 
sultant" position. No expl^fltigns were stated that the director would assist 
school district management^-qxcept to conduct Project Redeslgii, 

Later, as the work unfolM, the director spent a substantial pprtion 
of hie time in activities unrelated to ^eVRSject, at the direct request of the super- 
Intendent. But that's gSttio^^^^f the st^rj^^^^^ 

The more desired quamicatlons for the director's post, as stated by 
the superintendent, included an educational background in sociology, psychology, 
or education; successful school and/or administrative background; understanding 
of the institution of education; eKperience in developing a system to manage change 
In a school system- ability to generate canfidence, to be accepted- open-minded- ' 
neis; understanding of himself and the %vorld; ability to organize, ejcpedite, listen, 
and ^he artlcnlate- ability to vi^alk on water. 

' " . Many of these qualifications Including, no doubt, the last-napied, Hid 

n^t apply to the person hired, ^te-qualificatlons were those of a competent busi- 
nkss executive with exten8iy«''experianc| In educational affairs as a citizen. He , 
hid just spent two yeaW^a major university In a program designed to enable 
mid-car&er persons to enter educational management. He had been a successful 
manager m marketing and^advertising. He possessed high ljit«rpersonal skills to 
me&tlng people, making contacts, organlzuig meetings, and making group 
presentations. 

rhese qualifications may or may not be relevant to conventional school 
planJiing and management, but they are certainly relevant to the tasK of managing: 
interaction between' the school system and its constituent eomniunitjr. 
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^ The mw director was hired with a broad mandate to organize and mari- 
age an edTicatlonal change project for the school systen^. Explicit directives were 
notglvenino blueprint was provided. This is trues of course^ for all sehool dis- 
trict jobs. Teachers and principals are not given detailed inBtructlons upon em^ 
plojrment* It is assumed thati ai competent professionals, they will laiow what to do. 

The rmw director did not begin by organizing a technical planning pro-^ 
Ject, . There was no tallc of needs assessments, analysis p|s^ata» the btudy of in^ 
ternal management problems , or other such matters^ in the itefmniag. The direct-^ 
or iiiBtead "spent several weeks Imrnersing himself in the coniinunity and the school 
system i 'V (8) u 



In _ other words ^ the direct or allowed h imself to be shaped by the oom- 
niunity, [He imposed no Ideae and no structure. His style was to Interact, to lis^ 
tenj to bring todividuals together to talkp but n^ to propose dlrectioii. His be^ 
biavior was that of a mediator, asked to work toward rriodifying or updating the con- 
tract between the schools and the community, * 



h a memorandum to the superintendent dated September 11, 1972, gtf- 
ter several weeks on the job, the director stated that , , * , inteUectually and in- 
tuitively, one senses that we are at the edge of new and more precise def jjiitions 
/of what education should be and how it should be delivered, " The term '^defini^ 
tions'' is si^iflcanti he did not say ^'plans^' or '^proposals", but "definitions*'**, 
what this community means by schools and schooling. 
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The approach taken by the new director met with the favor of the aup^ 
erlntendent and the Board of Education, They were disturbed by the lack of 
planning activity. In the September 11th memorandum j the direetgr proposed that 
the time had come to set up a more elaborate structure for the project. He dis- 
cussed several possibilities, but recommended a general approach conei sting of ^. 
four parte: ^ 

it, ExainitiS the significant factors in the extexnal environ- 
ment which are pressing on the system, 

2* Examliie the transactions amglig the actors In the total 

eduGatlonal social system, ' ■ , 

3i Exainln6 our total educational delivery system to see 
if it is: 

a. Adapting to the changing demands of the . 
society at large; ^ 



b. Providing satisfactions (filling needs) 
for its chief actors; 

c. Utilizing all of its resources, 

■210 



^ 4. Redeslp those parts of the educational delivery r\ ■ 
system which are not meeting these three criteria, , 

Thffle broad statements cr suggestions from the director to the super- 
intendent were accepted'by the superintendent and the Board. They did not have 
any better ideas. It is certa^in that they desired sonnB process by.Tvhich to hear 
from the. community in a systeniatlc fashion, and by which to translate community 
desires, into schoor progranis. They did not want a teohnical, internal planning 
job. They wanted to know what the conimunlty "really" wanted from the schools. 
The "transactions among the actors in the total educational systeoci" In the menflor 
attdum from the director do not refer to internal .organizational matters, but to 
interactions among parents J students, and educators,, 

f ^ , ' 

The director proposed that he ouglft not to design the structure) for 

Project Redesign himself;' bm^hat^m^c^°"^^tt®|'^®^PP®*"*®*^^^ 
sponsibility. Once again, the basic decision on the part of the director was to 
let the project be shaped by the oommunlty,* This posture was maintained through 
out the project. The director rarely intervened in the course of events that was 
set in motion by the participants from the community and the school system. 



Summary . . 

Strong conceptualization of Project Redesign was lacking as the pro- 
ject got under way. Moreover, no technology existed for such a project. No 
clearly applicable ej^ertise was available to caH on, no trained" ejcperts , no ex- 
perienced leaders, and no accepted methods for approaching the work. 

The newly-hired director did not have ctualificatlons as a technical / 
planner. His skills were hi human interaction, public relations, and community 
organization. The stance which he adopted allowed the shape of the project to 
emerge from community and school system participants. He did not Impose a 
planning or Interaction system, but facilitated the hiventlon of such a system. As 
subsequent events wUl show, once the process was set in motion, the director 
did not often intervene, . 



* The term "technology" refers to systematic, tested methods for accomplishing 
an objective. E previous planning projects had produced a set of procedures 
which worked and if these were applied in the new case, that would be a "technolo 
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By Hiring this particular director and by tlielr actions daring Ms fiTSt 
week! on the job, the superintendent and the Board of Educatlori demonstr'ated 
that their interest was not in a technical planniJig ppocess. Instead, they were ■ 
Interested In engaging the community and the school srsteiTi in reslatemenl or 
further development of the meanings the Bchool system has for Meadow City. 
This would be followed by translation "df^ these newly- Interppeted ot developed 
meanings into new.programs or reafflrniation of old prograans. 

The approaoh adopted by the director was appLauded hr the BUperln- 
tendent and the Board - they apparently got what they were lootelng for. 

The choice of the director -waa symbbllQ. He had parttcipated Ln 
school affairs as a citizen leading oppoHtion to sohool pollclei In another city. 
His appointment here might be seenX^X'iestufe to tha" aommunity, The ques- 
tion now was: would it work?.^ould P^roJ^ct Redesign function suDceasfuIly ? 
The answers were left to the'^onvening. Committae»_^-a^C,M^ 
vent a structure and a process^ ^ ; 



nU THE CONVENmG COMMITTEE 



Following the suggestion of the director of Project Eedeslgiij the 
Board of Educatldn appointed a blue-ribbori coininittae of thirty-one v^rBonSt 
oludlng teachers p adinlnlstrators, students^ parents, and other dltteens^ md 
charged them to invent,:the structure and proceis for Project Redesign. Ihe 
formal charge from the Board to the Conimlttee reada as follows: 



Preamblei 



Project Redesign exists because the Mmdow Oity Sch«4^ 
District community is ready and eageT to reappraise tod 
redirect its educational system. " It recognises that tech- 
nological change has eroded the publiQ schooPs poaltlan 
as primary educator, Peoplf are seektiJg renewal, fresh 
.directions and clarity of purpose. At the sawe time, the 
MCSD community recognizes the importance of a balan.ce 
between .conservation of the best. knowledga tnaa has stitalaed 
thus far to define himself, his nature aftd his ualv^ea'se^ an.d 
emerging coacepts based on contemporary research, 'We 
need tp examine what we believe andHvhat w© do, pTCserrLng 
what is of value i discarding what Is not. 
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The Chargei 

' The Suparint^nd|pt and Board of MCSD hereby convene the 
Project Redeeign Ad Hoc Committee repre sen ting MCSD 
communityr educational staff, andahidents* It is charged ^ 
tor recommend a procedure for* the redesign of the e 

^ 'tional aygtem to meet co mmuni ty and mdtvidual needs in 

~ the 1970 's and 1980*s: . jw, 

Provision should be made f03^ consideration of such areas as; 

- a conceptual framework embracing the GOALS FOR 
PROJECT BEDESK3N; 

, - organization and structure with emptiasls oh dia-* 
logue among all people; ^ 

time line for developmenti 

^ evaluaflon procedures * V 

The Committee is to submit its f indtngs and recommenda- 
tions to the Superintendent and Board by January 15, 1973* 

Date of action: October 3, 1972^^ by the MCSD Board of 

Education* ; 

•-^ . tf ----^ 

The Charge states the Intent to stage a negotation process between 
the schoor system and the entire community on the basic concepts of public educa- 
tion* "Technological change has eroded the public schooPfi position as primary 
educator* - V It declares the posBibility and the sensibility of a major Intervention 
uito the process by which the comnjiunity shapes the schools, "The community is 
ready to reappraise and redirect its educational system, - V 

This was not to be a light undertaking. The Convening Committee was 
surrounded with the special halo of constitutions-builders. The report which 
emerged three months later included the following passage in a statement from 
the director: _ 

"In spite of it all, this Convening Committee, in my judg- 
menti has done magnificently, to 1787, ^n Franklin 
^ made the following remarks to the Constitutional Conventioni 

* N , * * .for when you assemble a number of men to have the 

advantage .of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
^ with those men all their prejudices, thelT passion, their . ^ 

. errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly, can a perfect production . 
be expected? It therefore astonishei ine. Sir, to find this 
system approa;clilng bo near to perfection as it does; and I 



j.^:^^^ . ttiii&.it wUl: astonish our enemies. Thus I consent. Sir, 
; to this Constitution becauBe I expect'n^ and be- 

cause I am not sure thW it is not the be 

: , - ; = Process experts might fear that easting Project Redesipi in such ^ 

gygnHinriA tA^maJua^^d^grffaat-ae^o^ 4ii J amagi nr^avg. ' What heavy responsi-^ 
billtles! Similar gr^d responsibilities mid objectives were given later to the 
Deslpi Management TeMa, the group which woi^d serve as the central coordln- 
atmg committee for the prdject, ^ 

The gravity and scale of these expectations ^so underscatfe the fact 
that genuine social invention was thought possible. Public schools were not to 
be regarded as sacred Md unchangeable* The meanings of this school system for 
this community were to be put up for grabs ^ or, at least, for reexMalnation. 

What hippens when a committee of school professionals,, students, 
and citizens is handed such an impressive and formidable charge? Some felt that 
ffie task was overwhelming. Ctae prominent member moved at the second meeting 
ttiat the Committee be disbanded, ^ Some c^led for more structure for the 
Convening Committee, presumably to make the task more mmageable. However, 
no structure w.as to be provided; the committee would have to stmctuM 

Objections were raised to the idea <rf a Convening Committee instead 
of a Project Management Committee* In other words, why not Jump right into 
Project Redesign Itself , without the intervenmg step of a committee to plan com- 
mittees. To this question, the director replied that expectations for this Project 
were high^ He hoped that the Convening Committee would help the project get 
started OA the right foot, ^\ _ . 

■ 0 _ ■ ■ ■ 

The work of the Convening Committee may be considered a process 
for negotiatlilg the negotiating prpcess which was to be undertaken with the com- 
munlty* It Is not unusuid in situations calling for ^attatton to first face the nfeed 
to negotiate the^negotiatlng structure and process^f^ this step were to be skipped, 
objections could conceivably be raised about the legitimacy of any outcomes. Two 
years later, In fact, such objections were raised about the outcomes; of a process 
for choosing" schools to be targeted for closure, to that instance, the decisions 
were rescinded and the decision process itself renegotiated. It was important for 
the redesign ptocess itself to be the subject negotiation* The Convening Com- 
mittee finally accepted this and went to work. 

It should be emphasized that the very fact of having thi^ intermediate 
step - this Convening Committee - is evidence that Project Redesign was basically 
Intended to be a mechanism for school/community jiegotlations. This was not an^ ^ 
efficient way to design Project Redeslpi, A consultant could have done it faster v^- 
"^dvjmore cheaply. 
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Certata facts about the Convfinlng Committee deserve rnenUon as 
illustratlye of this point. First of all, the committee was too large to serve 
/as a working body. It was necesea^ to appoint a small Steering Committee to 
do most of ther work* The larg^- committee had be fop reasons not 

r el ated dlr eotlyto^he^aski one oi which wa^ to ensuge adequate representation^^^ 
<^ divergent sections of the com ^ ' , ' \ 

Secondly, almost no outside eKpertise was utilized by the committee. 
One consul tmt was invited to malce a preientatjon. IThls persoii, an educational 
plahner f rom a federally-funded educational research facility, discussed inter* , 
eating ideas with the committee, Including the distinction between "education" 
aind "schooling", and the posiibillty of conceptu^izmg and creating the future. 
Subsequent discuseiohs within the committee indicated a desire to tdce account 
of the ideas of this consultant, but in the endj his suggestions were not built into 
flie f mal plan and no interest was expressed m further use of this or any other 
outside assistance, A majority rf the members stated, m a survey at the conclu-- 
sion of the Convening Committee^s work, that there was no needier outside con- 
sultatidn*(12 ) * ' • ' ' 

Organisations often hire experts to conduct negotiations, to this in- 
stance, ^heBchoo^^ apparently. hired a project director to hmdle nego- 
tiations with the community, Nb one from top-level admmistration took part m 
the deliberations of the Convening Committee, None attended any meetmgs subse- 
quent to toe first. The same is true of memters of the Board of Education, Dur- 
ing this period and thrbughout the project, the day-to*day administration md goveni 
ance of the school system was separated from Project Redesi^. The top adminis- 
tratiye stsrff was not Involved in designing the project's structure, not were they 
"designed" into the process which would subsequently take place. , 

A few years later, with the advent of collective bargaining, the school 
system would hire a profession^ to conduct negotiations with the teachers' associa* 
tion. The two might be considered to have something in common. . 

AH of these characteristic^ of the Convening Committee suggest that ' - 
the major objeetlye of Prdject Redesign was a form of negotiation with the com- 
munity on the meaning of schools. It was not a process set up to bring about direct 
Internal organizational or program changes. Those were expected to follow. The 
first priority was elsewhere, 

' After preliminary jockeying", the Convening Committee divided into 
four small groups. Each was asked to make ^ first attempt to design Project 
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Redesign. Tha^wa^ followed by several weeks of discussions by the whole Com- 
mittee about posslblt struattire. Each week, speo^id issues were taken up f o¥ 
further developinent or refinement. Between the weekly meetings of the entire 
group, Uie Steering Committee. wrote trial documents and delivered them to the 
Jftxge r gyo up^fpy study» ' ^ ^ 

The content of some of the issues discussed during this period merits 
sbmt study. Many of the iSsUes are revealed in a set of memoranda collected by 
the Convening Committee from its members oi> December 19, 19T2, These were 
commentaries^ qii the proposa^^ ; 
cdnBideratlon, ^ ' 

Values surfaced early as discussions got under way* It was decided to 
make explicit mention & some of them. These w6re first called "core values"/ 
Later, the term was changed to '|ground rules*\ A set of such ground rules or. 
value statements was included in the final report to the Board erf. Education, Some 
rf the most significant of toese statements are the following: 

All citizens of the community, young and old, have the 
\ right and obligation to be inyolved in shaping the public 
^^ Institutions cr^ 

This statement gives conscious voice to the belief that communities OBn and 
should create and control their own destiny, including their own institutions. A 
second statement is similar: 

Decisions should not be imposed on those who must 

implement them or are affected by them , without 

prior 'mvolvetnent. . ^ ^ 

The third ground rule deals with orienting the project to fhe future: 

Redesign should be future-oriented, going from where 
we are to where we want to be, emphasizing what is 
possible Bnd desirable, rather than what is wrong now. 

This ground rule might be Interpreted as an effort to avoid entangle- 
ment in present school district affairs. It might also be Interpreted as an effort 
to face the dlfficidt problem of mventing new categories of meaning for education. 
The difficulties in this area were becoming evident. Jn the discussions of the 
Committee, the point was frequently made that it is very hard to escape from the 
clutches of existing practices and concepts r 

(We should) delete those words and phrases, such as class- 
room teachers, etc. , which describe too literally and thereby 
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constrain education th^ - 
at some ifuture tinie Md for. some le 
room and teachers as currently defined may become, 
obsolete.'' (13) / , 

This same.meinber was opposed tojigting too many 'Agrou nd mles ' 



^4^' because those ground rules which resdly are ground rules inhibit, . , 

redesign V'i (1^) T 

. ^ ^ Another committee member also st^puggled with the problem of how 
the meaning of edueati oh fbr the, comm^^^ and whether it is po^ 

Stble to- deliberately wotk toward the, ^reation of new meanirigi^ 

Ope of our tendencies hi Redeiipi is to begin solving to- 
day*s probleme with structares which somehow have to 
be tied to today*s structures. The results may be good 
or bad, but p^.obably will be limited * because the prob- 
lems, the structures J wid maybe both, have been around 
for such a long time thai they narrow our range of vision,^ 

The inltifel task for the Redesign committee would.be to 
conduct a futures^view project of community forums and 
workshops /on various^, concepts of edticatiohM fufuM . 
For example, there would be I 

- education without schools 

r ' ' - education m a society with restricted natural resources 

^ - education in a crisis (earthquake pJhatural disaster, war) 

- education in a declining popul^^m 

- education in a biologic^ly- or genetically- 

controlled environment . 
^ education in a welfare or leisure state 

- education in Consciousness n ) 



' The difficulty of imagining anything different from that which already 
exists Is shown in this very statement about the difficulties. Except for the ref- 
e^rence to "education without schools'% all the references are to schooling carried 
on with a different set of external circumstances, not with deferences in schooling 
itself or in the meaning of schooling. 

Another "ground rule" or value .statement stresses the alternative to 
the development of new meaning for schools, namely, the reaffirmation of old 
meaningsi " , 




Changes should not b^i made ^m^^ a ^ew 

".[. ^ what eduoation should be, ^ 

Re^fiwnatlon of customary meMlngs, but with renewed clarity and 
dadication^ is illustrated by the views of Miother member of the Committee, a 
former member of th© Board of Education and a prominent execulive* 

Project Radesipi should focus on the educational point of 
^ sale: what goes on in the classroom, what we presenti 
; ^ and how we present it. All other aspects of school Itfe 

are Mcillary, 

Among its goals. Redesign should include making th^ 
aQqulsition of^faaslc skills more rapid, more complete, 
and more uni^rsal^ and .making educational effort by 
\ students more self-rewarding* (^^^ 

Notice the e^^licit reference to conventional categories in education: 
classrooms, students, basic skills* The purpose of Redesign from. this point of 
view would be renew and clarify the old and familiar. "Let us help improve 
classroom presentations, mcrease the rata of acquisition of skills, and make the 
existing process more palatablia to students* " 

Parrying went on between those thinking of possible new meanings an 
those thinking of reaffirming the conventional. One school principal wrote to the 
committee: \ 

Somehow, the present flavor coming through to me is one 
of cautious admission that concessions must be made to 
the creative, the futurefe approach, but that caution is the 
byword* i^"^) . 

Another member wrote: 

Redesign will seek the cooperation of all affected groups 
to life existing constraints of every kind wherever pos- 
sible; will expect from groups, established routines, 
vested Interests, and decision-makers the freedom to 

\ think through and test new ideas and arrangements. 

- * ■• . ^ 

However - 

We need to say something to the effect that after study- ^ 
ing. Redesign will provide that chance for some people 
to have changes, for some people to keep existing prac- 
tices, and even for some people to return to earlier 
educatlohal practices* i^^) 

^ O 
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This membrandum, along .with Qomments from others/^^ led to a v^ue 
statamant or "ground'^inile'^w^ * ; . - J 

Redesjpi should ba committed to alternative educa- 
tional solutionB to meet the needs of a diverse com- v i 

. ' munlty and Individual deferences* realizing that our 
eatabllshed -pattern of consensus^eeeklng may le 
to solutions which satisfy no one, 

J These quotations illustrate some of thfi^tfficulties e^ertenced by 
the Convening Committee as it attempted to create a process by whlcli the com- 
munity might usefully iirfluence education in Meadow City* Some^members pro- 
posedcommittee structures mid procedures which would clearly tend to reafflj^ 
andielnforce presently-existing meaning » For example , proposes for "needs 
assessments" as an Initial activity provide one means for reaffirming existing 
procedures* Onm memor^dum calling for needs assessments stated that we must 
first "determine from students^ parents, and staff their perceived deflcieneies in 
present programs. Project Redesi^ should not make ch^ges merely for the ssike 
of chmige. All change should be based omperceived needs or deflclenciea J- C^^) 
' . ■ ' ^ . i ^ 

. This approach ensures, that a Conservative stance^ 
focusing attention on "deficiencies in present programs". Others called for 
structures in the project which woul^ facilitate the generating of new concepts* 

^SScheol/Communlty Input Groups during Phase I of the pro- 
ject are logical^ available units for discussion. Interaction 
among parents-teachers-students, for deliberation, defini- 
tion, conceptualization, (20) 

Another member put it this way* . 

The need for cdordination is not the most compelling need 
of the project. An overriding concern for control can 
kill. (21) 



procedure 



One would open up the process very broadly: I suggest a three-step 

1» ^ The central staff does necessary data work 
2^1 A set of guidelines is available for those 

who wish to do detailed work 
3, 'Jrhe game is open to those wha wish to. 

do detailed work. (22) 



^4 .4 



to other words, myone can playi let the conceptualizall^^dleAicati^ ^^^bf?©^^ ^ 
everyonfe, ^ \ ' ^ ' ^ " " 4 . * • 



Centralizatibn versus decentralizatio^-^rfaioedl as an importstot issue 
In da slgntag the structure for th^ ^ - . 

" I oppose j^^^p^oposal that Redesign should be undert^tn 
' In commfetees at the local school level, so far ai pos- 
sible, with; district-wide issues tliere to Be transnilttac 
to a centra committee^ which has piemwhile beep, at 
work on conoeptu^lzation of education^ l^utw 
I would prefer that a district futures committee 
on the conceptualization and that" local scKdol repre*. 
. _ sentatives either serve on that committM or form a 
gress to react to tiie conceptualization.^ ) ^ 

" The value cohfllct between expertise and^mooJacy surfaced m 
Qus ways* One extremis? argued that the dfeinocracy smo^d be so wide-open th^t ' 
the central management committee of the project sho&i^t appointed by lottery, ^^4) 
This would presumably prevent control by the hieray^y pf the^strict. / 



n- 



n^art- 



The arguments for and against various "democratic^' fonns reappearad 
In dtfferlng ways: 

"Broad community involvement should be coneulfativ^^ 
not participato]^. The later sta^s of the process . ^ 

should involve the expertise of a small group or groups * 
- * under right coordination and direction * It is these 

analytic and creative phases that comprise the heart - ' 
of the Redesign prbcess* " 



to the ends a centralized process was selected, with' alLacti#ties, 
centering at the district level. Lip service to expeTtise was retained^ but the ^ 
value most strongly emphasized would be open participation. In certgtin ways^ 
the. structure of the project, as it was invented by the Convening Committee^ 
mirrors the school district itself. Perhaps this indicates the strength of con- 
cepts about the Tightness or wrbngness of existing structures within the minds 
of staff and community members. * 

In the newly-invented structure, a central committee, to be called 
the "Design Management Team", would be appointed by the Board of Education, 
and would consist of three students, five parents, and three teachers. The pro- 
ject director would not be a member of the Deslgji Management Team, but would 
serve as staff to the committee* 



" The work of the project would be carried out at ftret by' data-g^hering 
task forces. These woulS turn over the results oi^h^^ 

CoinitiMkity Input Teams" (SCrT's) » which would develop the actufil plaas^and pro- 
posalg. Membership on these teams would be open to luiyone, without discrimina- 
tion* The process would be a very rational, Imear process of data-gatheringj 
needs-aisesslngp plannihgp crfficial approval, and finely, Implementation* 

The ftoal Convening Committee report described a pr^osed process 
by which meaiiings and definitions of education could be negotiated between the 
community and the system , It stressed neither plmnlng by e^qperts nor Interaal 
organteational plannli^ and change . Listen^ to the language of this report: 

The Meadow City school system changes its shape as those 

with respOiisibUity for its shape res^ ^ 

by staff , students r parents, or other citizens j or by dutslde U ^ 

iirfluences* . , * * - v . . ; 

^ . project Redesipi is a planned intervention in tM , 
. exchange, , ^ , .Effective planning for the ftiture of educa- 
tion in Meadow City depends upon Bchool/comniunity parti- 
clpation* * # , \ 

: ,At the time of deois ion-making, the Board, Superintend- 

ent, and others may wish jo hold hearings, aeon V 
* / of the school/community, or possibly submit alternative 

proposalB to citizens in referenda, , - ; \ 

ThB report refers to school dec ision-niakmg processes ^d Implement 
tion processes in a cursory manner,^ The focus is on broad participation, 

Evaluation of progress may reveal the need to to^ 

forms of participation md drop those which are not workin^^ ; . 

Little concern was eKpressed f or the manner in which the staff of 
the district might react to Project Redesipi, A great deal of concern was mani- 
fested for the feelings of the community about the project. The superintendent 
had previously entered into projects which were not popular with the staff. Sur- 
veys conducted within Prdject .Redesign and later, as the project was studied, 
indicated a high level of mistrust and antipathy toward the centra district ad- 
mmistration on the part of the teaching staff, and toward Project Redesign as 



it unfolded. At no time were these feelingi ej^lored or considered a problem, 
either by the superintendent or by anyone elsep In fact, the structure for the 
new project was to be a "top-down" stmcturej par^leling the top-down nature 
erf the school system g * * 

r In the work of the Convening Committee, co^istent referencep are . 
made to the need for stressing the long-range future^ rather than immediate ' 
problems, Althpugh never e^reBsed in that way, this, can also be Interpreted 
as desiring the project to focus on basic "oonstitutiondl" issues, rather thart on 
less basic operation^ IsaueB. The matter was put into the time dimMSioni 
rather than into the dimension of the depth of the issue. 

One proposed but rejected structure for Rroject Redesipi called-for 
a very different interaction process^ A minority of Convening Committee mem- 
bers wanted a large "cbngress- of community and stBit members for debating 
Redesign proposals. As tiie setting €or developing and negotiating concepts for 
shaptag education in Meadow City, this idea may have had conBiderable merit . 
It was rejected, however, in favor of a small "management teaip" working with 
a immber of ;'?sohoQl/communIty input tea^ = 

' . On Janua3^ 23, 1973, the report of the Convening Committee was ; 
presented to the B^^ Education* In the ensuing discussion ^ the greatest con 
cem was e^spressed about the Influence of community channels upon the school 
systeni. Some quotations from the meeting yiustrate this: 

Mr. . V stated that this report is a rerffiirmation 
of the quMity of cltigeh participation in educational 
planning/. 

Mr, addressed the Board concerning that 

segment of the communi^ which is generally silent. 
He said he was worried about sustained community 
interest and a process of getting a lot of people work- 
ing on committees. . 

Mra. referred to the Citizens' Advisor7 

Committee on Multicultur^ Education, which had 
been a group of 75 or 80 people. She noted that this 
committee had come up with an extraordinarily ef-- 
fective report, ... * j . 

q uestioned how the coniinittee saw 
this project fitting in with the statewide project for 
goals assessment, . * ^ 
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Mr, c ommented that the first motion passed 

by this committee was to have a needs 
/ the community. ^26) 

At the Board of Edication meeting ^on February 6 , 1973, the Project 
Redesign was ■ -remdorsed-', A month ms set aside for public Input on the pro* 
posed deslpi for tiie project, as submitted by the Convening Committee, No men 
tion was made of the need for comment from district staff nor fropi the superto- 
tendent or his staff, the teachers* orgmlzatlon, or Miy other internal source. 
The eoncem was for reaotion from the public. No public reaction was forth- 
coming. Project Redesign had been deslpieds 



Summary 

p The Convening Committee wis appointed as a means by which the 

community and the school system would negotiate a negotiation procedure for 
possible re«examlnation of the unwritten contract about schools between the 
community and the systeih, .^^^^ 

V^ue statements In tlie form of "ground ral^s^^ were developed early, 
followed by the gradual invention of a centr^lzed but highly participatory open 
stTOCture* Dtffieulties of the task ahead were^appareht in the work of Ahia,^^ 
mittee, as ot^posing points of view developed and as &e difficulties of escaping 
from established meanings concemlhg education became apparent. 

The Board of Education readily accepted the report of this committee, 
with concern e^^ressed only for the adequacy of community Influence upon the 
school system. 



IV, THE PROCESS 

One month followtag the report of the Conve ( 
Board of EduQatlon proceeded to appoint the Desipft Mmagement Teani. This 
group was to eerve as the executive committee for Project Redesipi* This 
was no mere goveming board to receive reports and give directives. It was 
hitended that the "miT*^ shape md manage the project, with general re sponsi- 
bttitjrfor the direction and coordination of all projeot^activitles. 

Great care was tdcen by the Board In making appointments to the 
new governing group. Numerous candidates surfaced. Nearly ninety names 
were eventually considered for the eleven positions, Aiter an initial screen- 
ing process, th6 finalists were mterviewed by Board members personally. 
Discussions about prdspective appointees were cond&ted in private executiw 
sessions of the Board, where the decisions were eventually made,^ FmaUyi on 
April 23, 1973, all appointments had been made and accepted, and the Design^ 
Management TeMa was ready to^hold its first meeting. 

The Board of Education had never adopted the report of the Conven- 
ing Committee as m official pattern for Project Redesign, It had simply 
"reindorsed" Project Redesign, then begun to Implement the stuicture as pro- 
posed by that ^mtaittee* The Design Management Team was charged to pro- 
vide leadershipbut not bound precisely to the structure and process handed to 
it by the Convenmg Committee. 

- ' ^ , '-^^ %t _ . ' 

Nearly a full school year had passed Ijnce the appointment of the 

director*; Hiat seems unreasonably long, if the prlmai^ objective of the pro- 
jeot was development of a written plan for the school system. On the other hand, 
if the objective was to invent a new method for negotiating meanmg between tte 
community and the school system, how long is long? The struggle to find or to 
invent a \yorkable system for improved or systematic interaction between the 
community and the Bchools might be compared to negotiations about how to nego- 
tiate, which occur In diplomacy or in labor relations. The situation between > 
schools and communities may be even more complex, since clarity of opposing 
interests is missing. Board of Education , of course, are supposed to play this 
negotiating role. Perhaps Boardn should not be expected to enter directly into 
activities that have the characteristics of negotiation. On certain issues, 
Boards of Education may better play a mediating role between teachers, ad- 
ministrators, andNthe public, * 

Within Project Redesigri, by early 1973, several steps had been taken 
to place the community at large In a new situation for interaction with the school 
systems 

1, The director had begun by interviewing many com- 
munity members, as well as staff members, about 
possible outcomes of Project Redesigns, 



2. A ''Convening Committeejyiad b^^ 
worked out a "basic ^etructure*^ for the project. Great 
care had been tafen when appointtag this group to accom- 
' ' ■ modate the various sectors of the coiaamunlty* Si^tteen of 

. the thirty-one memters were repre 
Qpmmunity, ^ 

■ ■■ -"-^ ■ • ^ ■ ^ " ' * ' ■■ ■ ' .■■ ■ "■.=>'= 

^ 3, The Board had waited for reactiqns from the joommun- 

ity before proceeding to act on the basis of the report of the . 

Convening Committee. ^ 

4, The new executive committee for the project, to be 
s called the "Deslpi Management Team'*, had been appointed 

with great concem lor acceptabiUty to the community, ^ 
ot the eleven members of the DMT were community repre- 
sentatives, a proportion settled upon by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Of the remabung six, three Were st^^ 
were teachers, V 

After the dust oC the or^ite^Ional period settled, some features of 
this new structure for the negotiation of meaning became clearer. Some of 
these deserve mehtion at this point, .to help illuminate succeeding events, to 
diBscribiijg this structure, I will make repeated references to symbolic mter-^ 
action and how^Project Redesign may or may not be interprated from this 
point of view* At the close of this section, I will suminarlze the refatlon-- 
ghip between symbolic interaction and the actual chain of events which consti- 
tuted Project Redeslpi* 

Some Important features of the^situatlon are as follows: 

1* The DMT was to report 'directly to- the Board of ^ 
tlon. Proposed changes in atolnistrative matter^were to 
^ be taken to the administration^ The direct line of respon'sl^ 
bility, however, was to the Board, Proposed policy changes - 
md proposals for redealgning the schools were to be taken 
diteetly to the Board, \ ^ 

2, Ve'ry^ little attention was given to the shape and form of 
any final produqt or plan intoe charge given to the DMT, 
Very brief mention was made of a ^-validated conceptual 
plmi for education intie^M Cii^ ^^ which was to be presented 
^ ^t'O the school/community^^ (emphasis added). The 
stress was on the presentation of a vim to .the community 
after the development of such, a plan with subst^tial par- 
ticipation byjh^co^^mmt^ Nothmg further was said 
, albout the plm itself. Should It consist of a statement of 



gener^ go^s for the eystem, or should it provide de* 
tailed steps for changing spectfic programs, or should 
it ba somewhere in between ? Should it focus heavily on 
such matters as enroUittent projecti'onSp buildings and 
finmces, or keep these matters in the background? All 
such questlona Wire left entiraly to the new Design Man- 
agement Team, 

. ■ / ■ : \ _ • ^ - ■ • • 

3. The DMT was to begin Its work by appointing task 
forces. These initio ^oups^would^gather-data^f^^ 
In plMning, Such information studies would clarify (it 
was hoped) the problems and issues that lay ahead. Ex- 
perienced group process specialists might have pointed 
out that Imear processes In which one group is expected 
to take over the work of a preceding group are usually not 
very successful. (Schmuck and Runkelp 1972) K thjs were 
to be a standard problem- solving or planning proceis^ 
such data-gatheruig might be better accomplished siinul-- 
taneously with the actual problem-solvmg or planning, 

^Howeverj Project Redesi^ was never billed as an ordin-- 
ary problem-solving or planning process, TOe DMT was 
faced with the extremely difficult task of unearthing some 
of the basics of the relationship between this school system 
and its clientele, ^d subjecting them to re-examination. 
For such purposesi an initial thnist toward gathering all 
types of Information on the community and the school sys- 
tem could provide^, a workable beginning. Not m^uch system-- 
atic reasoning entered into the decision to start with data-^ ' 
gathering task forqeBi It just seemed serisible, ' 

4, Proposals for change were to come about through the 
work erf the School/Community toput Teams , which were to 
be organized by the DMT was the second major wave of 
activity withm the project, following the task forces. The f 
School/Community iiput Teams (SCIT's) would be a new in- 
vention. They would constitute the major setting in which 
interactloif between the community and its schools would / 
take place. The Interaction was expected to result in the 
development of new thinking about schools whldh would 
eventually t^e the form of concrete proposals for restruc- 
tutfing the system, 

/'In the early phase of Redeslpi, the SCCT will he£ starting 
pjace where people can learn about our system, /ask ques- 
jyons^, e^^ress opinions | and begin to think aboi^t thetf^ure. 



After a period of study and preparation, tiie SCl^s will col- 
lect data by survey^ receive back analyzed^ data, and dis- 
tribute and discuss local as well as district*wide results. 
Finally, the SCCT will be a focal point for the development 
and review of many Redesipi proposals. (27) 



The SCTTb were to be open to anyone from the school system 
or from ttie community. Six to nlriii of them were to be or- 
ganizedp and were to include parents, school personnel, and 
students, as well as non-parent community members. The 
SCrrs were to be the primary working parties for the devel- 
opment of proposals which » from the point of view of sym- 
bolic interaction, would result from the renegotiation of the 
meaning of schools. The SCTTs were charged to provide 
some system of on-going interaction with the broader com- 
' munity around the specific topic under discussion, ff there 
was to be a SCrr on elemental^ education, for example, it 
would have the responsibility to Involve the community md 
the schooL system in the development of any new ideas about 
elem en taiy education* ' Only after a lengthy period of inter- 
action and testing of ideas would finished proposals be 
presented, 

5. Provision was made for other activities to be undertaken 
by the Design Managemant^eam, such as deveiopment of a 
pool of resource people, sanctioning special self-appointed 
ad hoc groups, and hiring of consultants atf needed. 

6, Project Redesign was set apart from the operational ad- 
ministration of the school district. No administrator was 
appointed to the DMT, md the Team itseU reported directly 
to the Board of E^cation. A comment or two about this ad- 
ministrative separation are in order, ^ 

Day-to-day administrative decision-making md problem-solving may 
not mix well with Interaction around basic education^ issues. If it is possible 
for intervention to occur in the process by which the meaning of the school sys- 
tem for the community is shaped andohanged, it may be necessary for that 
intervention to to conducted separately from on-going budget and perso^^l 
decisions, problems with programs, and daily concerns with students, - ^ 

In the case at hand. Project Redesign was not on the work agenda of 
the top district administrators. The project director was a member of this 



group (the superintendent's cabinet). No Redesign activities or proposals were 
taken up for ser^^ :us malysis by this group in its weeMy meetmgs until after the 
cbiiipletlon of tl first draft the long-range plan in the spring of 1975, more 
than a year ^ter aiese proposals had begun to talce shape. .V 

Various e^^planations are possible for tiie sharp separation that ex- 
isted between dally actainistration ^ id Project Redesign, One would be that, 
the superintendent was simply not concaraed with the actual work of the project 
' because his own goals for it had little to do with actual proposals and plans which 
might be produced* " ' , 

On tiie other hand, Project Redesipi operated much like any other de- 
partment or office within the school system, with little examination of its day- to- 
day activities because tiie superintendent trusted it to do the work assipied to it ' 
and did not wish to interfere. It has be$n pointed out by some scholars that school 
systems may be described as "loosely-coupledV* organizations in which the connec- 
tions between operation^ departments do not call for coritinuing interaction and are 
largely based on trust, {'sm Meyer and Rowm, 1975). Principals, for example ^ 
have much less daUy control over the work of teachers than do supervisors in cer- 
tain other tj^es of organization. The principal must trust teachers to accomplish 
the work for which they are hired, and does not oversee their work on a daily basis, 
U such supervision were necessary, more management personnel would be required. 
Supervisors are primarily concerned that established standards and procedures are 
followed in regard to attendance and Other para-educational matters. The actual 
methods used to teach, md the quality of the learning process, are not under daily 
supervision, M best, the principal con hope to change faulty teaching by shifting 
teaching assignments between school years, not by daUy work supervision. Simi- 
larly, the superintendent does not supervise the work of his subordinate depart- 
ments on a daily basis. Applying this to Project Redesipi, we would e^^ect the 
superintendent not to be concerned on a dally basis with ProJect Redesign's work. 
He does not concern himself with other operational departments in this mmner. 

The project director chose not to brmg the project to the continuing 
attention of top administrators, either for reasons of personal admi\iistratlve style 
or for reasons of strate^. He did have a weekly appointment with the superin- 
tendent, during which time continuing discussions about the project took place be- 
tween the two men. ^ 

From the viewpoint of symbolic Interaction, separation from on-going 
administrative affairs while keeping In touch with administrative developments 
^/ would be reasonablfe during the first stages of sn effort to renegotiate meanings 
about education with the community. There would be time enough later to deal 
with administrative consequences. An alternative point of view; however, is that 
in Bny process involving basic organizational Issues, the top management must be 
personally and directly involved right from the start (Hardy, 1972). 



In any cases Project Redesign was thoroughly eeparatad from the ad- 
ministrative atructure and life of the district^ except for the frequent Inter- 
action that took place when niembers of ta^k forces and school/community input 
teams sought inEormation br advice from members of the administrative staff 
on an individual basis. The project was separated, moreover, from the daily 
life of local schools and classrooms. Project officers were located at the 
eentral district headquarters. * . 

The above factors described the situation when the Desi^ Management 
Team came into existence. It could have challenged any of these, and indeed, 
some of them were challenged as the project moved along. For the most part, 
the D MT did not attempt to change the structure of the situation as it found it. 

The new Desigti Management Team found itself faced with a novel 
role, without guidelines and pravious ej^erlence to fall back upon* It was given 
a staff, albeit a veiy small one, consisting of a director, who had other duties 
as well |as Pro ject Redesign, a research coordinator, who had other duties re** 
lating to a feder^ grants and a secretary. 

The' Design Management Team was a symbol of joint effort between 
students, community, and staff to renegotiate the meaning of schooling for 
Meadow City, Its work was substantiah it was to maiiage and direct Project 
Redesi^. The project director adopted a very non-directive stance from the 
beginning, fo^ the express purpose of avoiding the charge of manipulation or 
"social engineering^** No struGtures, procedures, or topics for planning were 
proposed by the director. 

The members of the DMT were being asked to deal with values and 
normative thinking p with creative plan formulation, and with deterministic 
projection of current trends, ail in one operation. ,They wete to think about 
the "oughts'*, as well as the "can-' and "will" sides of things. The task seemed 
clear on paper, yet was filled with enormous complexities. The DMT members 
were not planners j nor.organi2:ational or social analysts, but ordinaiy citi- 
zens, students, and teachers. Their make-up as a group was less functional 
than symbolic: three students . three teachers, five parents. Could aay degree 
ctf success be ej^jected ? 

The First Phase; T he Task F orces . , 

Soon after it was officially organlz^T^the DMT began to organize the 
Project Redesipi task fot^ces. The formation of these task forces had been 
recommended by the Convening Committee in its report to the Board of Educa-' 
tion, and the DMT acceptad the recdmmendation without debate. A rec^itment 
process was set In motion, \-/ithin a month after the appointment of the DMT, 
advertisements appeared in tha Meadow City daily newspaper and notices went 
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out to the staff and studeAts of the school system, ^1 seeking volunteers for the 
task foreesp More volunteers appeared than were needed. ^ The DMT could be . 
selective* Great care was taken to appblnt a promising group of students, com- 
munity members, teacherSi and administrators to serve on each new task force. 
There were six in alli . " 

Task Force on Organization and Decision-Making 

Task Force on Needs Assessment ^ 

Task Force on Curriculum 

School/Community Profile Task Force 

Task Force on Retrospective Data » 

Task Force on Emerging Educational and Societal Futures 

The appointpient of the task forces was the third occasion when the call had 
gone out f OP volunteer participants for Project Redesign, First had been the ap- 
pomtment erf the Convening Committeei next, the appointment of the Desipi Man- 
agement Team; and now, the Project Redeslpi Task Forces, to all these instances, 
many more persons volunteered than were needed. 

Once these groups were set in motion, the outpouring of human energy was 
substantiaL One hundred eleven persons were appointed to membership on the task 
forces. In every case, these groups met weekly over a period of many weeks or 
months and In every case published extensive reports. In some cases, several re- 
ports were issued by one task force. Copies were distributed throughout the dis- 
trict and many requests for copies were received from other school districts and 
agencies. Requests for copies continue to be received in 1977, 

These groups were charged only to collect information, not to develop pro- 
posals. The really exniting work was to come later - the work of developing pro- 
posals for change. 

From the viewpoint of symbolic interaction, issues were raised or facts pre- 
sented by several task forces which led to the reconsideration of Important Issues, ^ 

The Task Forces md Their Output 

One of the task forces set about to write a '^profile*' of the Meadow 
City community, with sociological and economic data. Income figures, sources 
of employment, levels of education, racial characteristics, and other information 
were presented in summary form. A history of the school system was provided 
in brief form, with information on the growth of the schools since World War II 
as well as projections into the future. These future projections indicated that ^ 
great changes were just around the comer. Enrollment was declining and finan- 
cial pressures were beginning to appear on the horizon which could become very 
serious. 

The ahairperson of this task force was the owner of a local advertis- 
ing agency/ Not suiprisingly, a portion of the report described Meadow City m 
serious although whimsical term si 
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*»In Meadow City, everything works. 

The garbage men come on the days you ej^ect them. And the 
noise level is carefully orchestrated. Stays within tolerances. 

City government works so smoothly it's almost Invisible be- 
tween electionst 

We like to get our kids Involved, We sign them up for lots of 
courses ^ring the summer and school year alike. They can 
leam to swim, play football (Pop Warner) and baseball 
(Little League) or study dance or be in a play at the Chil- 
dren's Theater. 

So here's what I see in Meadow City: an intelligent , wealthy 
group of family-oriented Individuals who want a happy, pro^ 
ductive life for themselves and their children. They're 
active in seeking change for all of society, but they are not 
driven to effect it. And they resist change that will ruffle 
their lives. Things are great as they are,'^ (28) 

- This task force suggested that Project Redesign concern itself with 
the use of surplus buildings p soon to become available because of declining en- 
' roUment* It also suggested that attention be paid to the school district's role 
in serving senior^ citizens, of whom the community has a high concentration. It 
also made suggestions about conducting needs assessment activities within schools, 

SipnificantlyT a theme of community self-satisfaction and satisfaction 
with schools permeated the task force report. No renegotiations were called for 
about the meting of schools and schooling. ^^Everythlng works in Meadow City'^ 
and works well, with citizen energy behind it, and this includes the schools. 

The Task Force on Needs Assessment produced more evidence for 
this community satisfaction. They took an extremely ambitious survey. After 
they rejected professional assistance in questionnaire development, the group 
wrangled through to produce a survey instrument to seek opinions on the value of 
numerous schopl programs and concerns, and on the success of the Meadow City 
schools in conducting these prograhis. Questions were Included on the adequacy 
of information about schools, .and the survey concluded with general open-ended 
questions about the responsibilities of the school system. 

Random samples f^'' ^^aspondents were drawn from among the entire ^ 
community (not only parents ) , hers, other school employees, junior high 
school and senior high school siudents. The school principals and members of 
the top administrative staff were asked to complete the questionnaire as well. 
Volunteers delivered and collected dl these questionnaires personally. The hun- 
dreds of open-ended question responses were studied and categorized by 



volunteers, while the short answer questions were tallied by coniputers The re- 
' suits give evidence of several facts signiflGant for our purposes i 

First, a high level of satisfaction existed within the community with 
the sohool system, its programs, and its personnel. Clearly, this school sys- 
tem had a valuable resource in the attitudes of its clients. They were positive 
and supportive of the system as it existed. 

Secondly, a general consensus was evident among the parents, stu= 
dents, and school personnel about the responsibilities of the schools and the ini- 
portance of various programs and activities, ff there were to be a reexamination 
of the meaning of schools or the negotiation of new meanings, that process would 
start from a position of general agreement, not disagreenient, between the school 
system and the community. 

Not surprisingly, the teaching of basic skills, communication skills, 
and concern for the emotional well-being of children ranked as top priorities. 
Preparation for college was also rated as of primary Importance, Job training, 
on the other hand, was seen as very Important by a large majority of students 
and teachers, but by a minority of the parents. 

These priorities reflected existing district programs. Substantial 
resources were being devoted by the district to special programs for teaching 
basic skills, and a great deal of emphasis was given to advanced college prepara- 
toiy programs,* The district also Invested heavily in psychological services, re- 
flecting the community's concern about the emotional well-beuig of students. On 
the other hand, Investment in vocational skills training was minimal, reflecting 
the community's attitude' but not the staff's attitude toward this endeavor. 

Large numbers of persons did find fault with the system in this sur- 
vey. The teaching of oral and written communication skills was seen as less 
than adequate by a substantial minority of respondents. The same was true for 
counseling, job training, and success in meeting individual needs and interests 
of students. ^ 

Substantial differences between the responses of different groups ap- 
peared In a limited number of issues. Only a minority of parents rated the. dis- 
trict as successful In ^'disciplining students--. Students agreed with parents' 
^assessment, but administrators rated the district as pnerally successful in 
discipline. Most parents and staff members ratecl th^%stem as successful in 
meeting the emotional needs of students, but only a small minority of hlgh^school 
students agreed. 

The survey mildly supported the innovative, experimental stance of- 
ten taken by the district. Development of new educational methods was rated as 
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important by only a minority of parents, but in the open-ended questions ^ a sub- 
stantial number of citizens mentioned the willingness of educators to try new 
programs as one of the things they liked about Meadow City schools, 

^ ~ ' ■ ' .A 

The survey generally indicated s^atisf action with the system, with - ^ 
som© strong dissent, but also revealed a conservative stance toward education. 
^^Major responsibilities of the schools'* were stated as ■*the teaching of basic 
skills'* and ^^preparation of students for college or for a career**. Humanistie^ 
considerations, such as ^'teaching understanding and concern for other persons 
and groups*^ and ^'developing special individidual mterests and abilities** also 
showed up as important^ but in low second place^ There was nearly unanimous 
agreement that the schools should play a strong role In the developments of 
morals and values, . ■ 

The survey gave much evidence that thisjfechool system understood 
^and responded to the unwritten contract between this community and its schools. 
The results were published in several versions and were widely distributed. The 
survey was repeated one year later, with nearly Identical results. 

Other Task Forces 

A Task Felice on Retrospective Data busily cqlleeted previous studies 
conducted in the Meadow City schools, to make them available to Project Rede-^ 
si^ participants. 

The Task Force on Curriculum compiled an overview of the Qurrlculum 
of the entire system and attached an extended set of curriculum Issues, for study 
by Project Redesign planning groups. Some of these constituted issues for the 
negotiation of some basic meanings between the system and the community. One 
of these was the issue of graduation requirements, 

f 

How can graduation requirements reflect the district's 
general educational philosophies and goals? 

Should graduation requirements be Increased? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of early * 
graduation? 

Another was the issue of course content and decisions regarding c'ourse content? 

Does content serve the needs of the minority ^ as well as 
the majority? 

How can conflicting pressures be resolved? 



The difficulties of change were noted^ 

- « . * J. 

Chmge at best is difficult in a district such as Meadow City, 
with declining enrollinent and largely tenured personnel; 
we may have difficulty in matching district personnel to 
desired changes in curriculum* 

Ev^uation was hotedTas an issues 

A key issue in curriculum change is the need to evaluate 
the potential curriculum before it is implemented, to 
test how much students already Imow, to develop 
mesBis for evaluating the success of the program. 

Other issues included the extent to which curriculum diversity is desirable as 
contrasted with a common core taught to all students* the degree to which values 
should be explicitly Identified and included in curriculum plannlngi the degree to 
which curriculum decision-making should be decentralized^ the grouping of stu- 
dents for instmction; and the means by which students are informed and make 
decisions about courses. Any one of these topics could have become the basis 
for a major plmnning effort. \ 

One of the members of the Tas>^orce on Curriculum, a high school 
English teacher. Illustrated the trust accorded the school system in comments ap 
pended to the task force report: 

**As far as I know, there has been a general tendency both 
at elementary and secondary levels, but particularly at 
secondary levels, to allow schools teachers to adapt 
and change as they will, wite little or nothing in the way 
of written syllabi J' (29) ^ 

Iii other words, curriculum decision-making is elusive in this school system. 
The community tinsts the system and the administration trusts the teachers. 

Similar conclusions were reached by another task force, the Task 
Force on drganiz;ation md Decision-Making, This group set out to describe 
the organizational structure of the school system and to Malyze the process by 
which decisions are made, 

A typical Project Redesign task force, it included twenty membersi 
Six parents, three students, four teachers, a teacher aide, a school counselor, 
three administrators, and two citizens who were not parents of school age childre 



^The^tfflk force met weekly for an extended period and worke^ in two 
subgroups. One developed a description of the organizational structure of the 
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system, something which had not recently been done. This report was used ex- 
tensively by pL managenrient consultant team, from the state department of educa- 
tion in making recommendations to the superintendent for structural changes in 
the system. The second subgroup set out lo examine decision-making by asking 
persons in interviews how they believBd deacons in the system were made. 
Lengthy interviews were conducted with 57 pei^ons. Questions were asked about ' 
decision-making in curriculum ^ new program^ personnel matters ^ ^nd budgets. 
This enormous effort produced the following dbnclusionsi ' 

The decision-making process, in practice, is very un- 
structured and d^flcult to describe, as it applies to 
curriculum and new programs* The formal procedures 
which exist on paper do not help describe it vei^ well. 

Decisions on curriculum and new programs usually be-^ 
gin within a local school and are often heavily Influenced 
by pressure groups from the community. 

In general, it*s an arduous process. ^ 

Personnel matters, on the other hand, can be traced 
more easily through the formal authority structure of 
the district. Budget decision-making takes place cen- 
trally, with few persons involved or Imowledgeable about 
the decisions or the process. ^^^) 

The persons Interviewed, who represented a selected set of teachers, 
administrators, parents, and students, generally responded that in the curriculum 
decision process, students, parentSj and teachers should all have more direct 
participation and influence. Most of the persons suggested that in order to ac- 
^^complish a decision in the area of curriculum or new progranB it is necessary to 
"seir^ the idea carefully to various groups within the school system and to be able 
to demonstrate some benefits to students* 

The work of this task force describes a system only partially equipped 
to negotiate the meaning of education with its community. Students and parents 
were seen by this influential set of respondents as possessing valuable insights 
and information on educational matters which, however, is not received or utilized 
very well by the system. According to the respondents, it takes pressure groups 
to accomplish much. No process of mutual education and planning between the 
community and the system existed. A possible topic for Project Redesign would 
be.some restructuring of decision processes to help facilitate negotiations between 
the system and its community. 

One task force remains - the Task Force on Emerging Educational and 
Societal Futures. This group took advantage of the presence of several persons 
^ who were parents in the district and also scientists engaged in futures studies in 
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, ^ .economics, psycholo^, or technological fields. Vigorous task force work re- 
sulted in several publications j includmg bibliographies and suggestions of how 
to engage In "futurlng^-. The writing of scenarios of the future was on^ suggested 
technique* Three scenario^ were written by members rf the task force, depicting 
society mid its impact on schools within the next sej^eral years. 

By meahs of a specif small grant from a federal research project, 
the county office erf education serving Meadow City picked up the work of this task 
) force and published it for distrihition to a wider audience. "Futuring'* became a 
major activity of the director of Project Redesipii and he becanie a popular speak- 
er throughout the state at educational meetings. A professional ^'sound and light'^ 
cx^mpany offered its services to help produce a multi^media slide show on possible 
Atures in education. The contribution of the futuring enterprise to Project Rede-^ 
sign is difficult to assess. It did provide a great deal of publicity for the project* 

A project activity related to the work of the futures task force, yet 
separate from it, was the Dream Team operation, to this operation, developed 
by a special committee, groups and individuals were asked to dream about the 
future of education in the community. These persons included teachers, parents, 
students at various ^es, service clubs, women's organizations, and various other 
.groups, "Dreams** were written at meetings, given or^ly to interviewers, or 
called in to a special mlephone recording system set up for the purpose*. A mass 
of material was recewed md reported. Within it can be found developing ideas 
about education and schools, some of which began to appear in the proposals which 
were eventually developed for change in the system. Some excerpts illustrate the 
point: 

(On the telephone recorder)- I am a Meadow City High School 
junior and I would just like to express my opinion that I think 
the highschool in the future should be tailored more on voca- 
tional training Thank you, 

(on the recorder) - The other day I became aware of an 
organizational change that a school district near Los 
Angeles has tried and turned out to be a very happy, . 
satisf actorjr type of thing and I thought I would pass the 
word along, , * • , lii their efforts to reorganize, they felt 
that the needs erf the junior high age children seemed to 
pose problems for a great many districts around them 
and decided to begm there to discover the psychological 
and educational needs of the-children of this age grpup 
and then see what really seemed to be important to pe 
done for them and see how the reorganization for thk 
others fell into place. What they did was to Include the 
ninth grade with the high school. .... 
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(At a women's club meeting) - We need more^^asic eduction 
and fewer "frills". / 

An ingredient I find inissing in^the 9th grade is super counsel- 
ing* Surely a couneelor should be aware of ■■required" sub- 
jects in 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, 

We need greater integration of school and community life, 
more oppor^nity for students to observe tad e^erlence 
job opportunities and relate their school tlnie to it, (31) 

In the "Dream Team" operation and in all the efforts rf the task forces, substantial 
interaction took place between the community and the school system. Many doors 
were opened to the reinforcement or modification of the meaning of educa:tlon and 
schools to this community, ^ Nearly a thous^d pages of reports and studies were 
completed and polished by the six task forces and related groups. 

Back to the Design Management Team and the Proiect Director 

By the end of the summer of 1973, the Desipi Management Team had 
fielded and supported all the activities, of the task forces as well as the "dream 
team" work. These were busy times, A calendar of events for July 1973 shows 
that 28 separate Prdject Redesign meetings were held during that month, tacludlng 
meetings of task forces and the DMT, Some otthe DMT memters were attending 
three and four meetings a week, m^y in the evening, A inanagement plan for the 
project was also being written. 

Once the task forces had become operation^ groups, the DMT turned 
Its attention to desigaing the School/Community Input Teams, These were to be 
the groups which wotdd fownulate and test actual plans and proposals. 

The DMT was faced with a difficult design task, H it was not intrinsic- 
ally dWftcult, the^group certamly struggled very hard with it. The probleni was 
not conceptualizing how the School/Community toput Testis would be organized, 
what norms would be established for them, or how they would go about their task. 
The difficulty was settling on the charge to be made to each team. In other words, 
how should the over-^1 work of redesipi be divided up? How does one parcel out 
the work when setting out to "redesign" an entire school system ? 

For mmy weeks, the Design Management Team struggled with this 
issue. The struggle is sipiificant. It Is extraordinarily hard for the participants 
in an Institution to have enough Insight about that institution to reshape it. This is 
just as true on the individual level. Which of us has enough self-toowledge to 
* effectively reshape our actions and our personalities? The members of the DMT. 
were trapped in the thought categories about schools and schooling that currently 
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controlled the ihppe and activities of the institution. To explore other posslbill- 
ties in a serious and sustained manner is extraordinarily difficult. The gathering 
of information,; through the work of the task forces, was trivial by comparison. 
When It came to doing it, ^^redesigning" was tough. Whenever a proposal was 
made to organize a School/Community Input Team around a certain topic, objec- 
tions were raised that the particular topic was too nairow, or too broad, ^ unim- 
portant, or unmanageable^ At one weekly meeting of the DMT on dctober'3, 
1973, twenty-nine possible topics for SCrTs were listed. Since only six to nine 
SCITs were thought to be administratively possible, such a list merely compli- 
cated the problemt The deceptive complexity of education and educational mstitu- 
tlons was becoming apparent to the beleaguered DMT members . At a meeting 
on October 15th, the group considered a proposal for organizing only two Initial 
SCrTs; around the topics - 

(1 ) What are the expectations of and for the learner ? 

(2) The sequences of experiences of the learner in the schools. 

\ This proposal^ along with mmy others, was defeated. 

Meanwhile, mvltatlone went out Inviting people to participate In Pro- 
ject Redesign as members of School/Community toput Teams, Four informational 
meetings were scheduled, at various sites within the city and at differing times. 
Advertisements in newspapers and through st^f and student channels were also 
used to inform and recruit potential participants. Several dozen potential partici^ 
pants materialized. 

On December 5, 1973, the first meeting for volunteer SO IT members 
was held, followed by another in early Janua^, Full--sc^e training sessions for 
SCIT participants from among the staff, student body, and parent community were 
begun on January 9, 1974 and continued weekly until Jtouary 26 of that year, when 
a full-day training session was scheduled. The topics around which the new 
School/Community Input Teams would work had still not been chosen. 

The eventual solution to the problem of topic selection was simple: let 
the topics emerge from among the volunteer participants, A facilitator was en- 
gaged to take the participants through a topic selection process on the last day of 
the training sessions. % 

The Community Continues to Shape Its Schools 

Time does not stop when a project of this nature is undertaken. The . 
first five School/Community tiput Teams began their work on January 26, 1974. 
Meanwhile, many other events were shaping the school district, some of which 
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must fee noted here; first, because they fit within the general theqretical struc- 
ture of this essay* and secondly, because they took much of the time imci energy 
of the director of Project Redesi^ and introduc^ed considerable uniertainty mto 
the project* The director was assigned va^ing duties outside thp/project, as 
tmie went along , most of them connected with the events t^^^^ted below. 

It was mentioned earlier that the maintenance social Institutions 
requires unceasing effort. Principals must daily ensure that students are be- 
having like students, not like teachers, or prbiclpals, or outsiders;' the estab- 
lished beliefs of all must be constantly remf breed. 

Along with this incessant work within schools and classrooms, similar 
activities must . go on system-wide. W# noted that surveys and interviews had 
indicated broad approval of the school system within Meadow City. The superm- 
tendent Interacted regularly with PTA leaders and with many other persons 
throughout the community to reinforce acceptance q£ the present ^^eontract*^ ex-- 
Istlng between the system and its public. All that is routine Mid common to any 
school system. In 1973*74, however, events began which were not routine for 
Meadow City. Enrollment decline had begun mXarnest, which meant some 
schools would have to be oloped. This had been foreseen but not acted upon* 
At the same time, the basis for fln^clng e.^catlon had changed In the state in 
a manner unfavorable to Meadow City, The community had a rich tax base, apd 
had been able to support its school syatepi comfortably with a moderate rate. 
Now ttie state required that expenditure^ for schools be based on a prescribed 
amount pgr pupil. The Board of Education no longer controlled the tax rate. 
The district would have to seek permtesion from the voters to continue to spend 
as it had in the past, / . 

■c- ^ / • ■ ■ ^ ■ 

' The district waslorced/to seek reaffirmation of support for the sys- 
tem from the voters in the form of a taK electlori, while making substantial or- 
ganization^ changes to accommodate declining enrollment,^ 

The events of this period are described in the Secohd Annual Mans^e- 
ment Plan for Project Redesipi presented to the Board in December, 1974: 

. ^ ■ ' ■■ 

The period covered by the First Annual Management Plan ' 

(October 1973 to October 1974) had been a turbulent one 
for the school district. In March 1974, the voters ap- 
proved a one-year revenue base election by a margin of 
7-3, enabling the district to enter a year of Intensive opera^ 
tional planning. Continuing declining enrollment and finan- 
cial constraints have caused a flurry of planning activities 
preparing the district to face the 1975-76 school year, such 
as, Reorganization for Instruction, md Budget Priority Settings 



Dr, ' . (the superintendent) has iubsequently an- 
nounced his re'slgnation and the search for a new superin- 
tendent is now conapleted. The Board's choicei^ Dr* 



promises to affect the Immediate and future long- range" 
course of the district. During such a hectic period, the de- 
sirability and teaslbiliiju<^4png- range planning is continually 
. challenged* ~ 

It may help to clarify the situation if we list some events and activities which 
directly affected the director of Project Redesign and indirectly affected the^ 
project Itself. 

1. An election to permit the district to continue increasing 
its rate of eKpenditures per pupil was held in March 1974 

and was successfuU The director was heavily involved in ' 
activities surrounding this election, 

2, In,conJimctiQn with the tax election^ the Board^promised^ 
the community that a survey would be conducted to deter- 
mine community priorities on existing school programs.^ 
The director of Project Redesign was asked to take the major 

, * ^ responsibility for this very elaBorate survey. One of the DMT 

meipibers also served on the Board-appomted Committee. 
This comfeiittee was appointed on February JS^ 1874, , 

3^ For a year or more, the superintendent had desired a 

wholly new program for the professional renewal and re- 

^ training of teachers and other staff members, A committee 

was appointed by the superintendent to design such a system. 

The director of Project Redesign was designate^ to serve as 

staff support for this committee. ^ • 

* 

4, In March 1974, the superintendent began to develop a plan 
for rearranging the system to accommodate declining enroll- 
ment. On May 7, 1974 ^ the Board adopted a.process suggested 
by the superinten^nt for making these decisions. AH this re^ 

A^^uired considerable staff work by all central office admlnis- * 
tratorsj including the director of Project Rede^pi. J;- ^ 

5, The decision-making process for closing elementary ' ^ 
schools and altering the seconda]^ schools was chaotic. 
Intensive opposition developed to the superintendeht's pro- 
posals. The outcome was the superintendent's resignation 

and the postponement of most decisions. This affected the 
director of Project Redeslpi because he became an active 
candidate for the superintendency, ^ : - i v^^*"'^*:. . . , ' 



Ml of these eveats could studied ^possible eKamples of the very process 
in which y^B we interestedi the modlficatioci or retoforcement of meaning con- 
QBvning the educational system within the community. ^ We will not do thati 
slnee the focus here Is upon Project Redeslgni* ■ 

Similar unpredictable and energy-- draining developments are not 
uniusual in school eystems. When a project of several years duration la begun, 
it may be expected that such thingB wHl occur.. This fits one of the major 
f tateinents in the Introducnoni the on-going decislon-inaklng struchire of 
sehool districts causes interaction leadLng trf the development aad creation of 
new meaning to be dUfloult, \Most of the available time and energy Is gpent in 
activities which may 1^ Interpreted as reinforcing present meahingi, InBuring 
the contimance of the current arbitrary reality o| the sys tern. 

As the events mentioned unfoldedp the superintendent decided that 
Project Redesign shoulC^J^ its presorlbed course, md should not be re- 
striictur|4^ serve as a planning unit to meet the needs of all the new activi- 
ties* His stated reason was that the original purpose of Project Redesign would 
be lost if the project became embroiled in these isiuee. His original purpose 
ivas to develop a means for systematically involving the community in shaping 
the system J look±ig toward fundamental changes In education, rather than re- 
arrangement of present programs. Looking, in our termSp toward the creation 
of new meaning, rather than toward relrrforcement of the old. 

Project Redesign continued its course, but in an environment of in- 
creasing uncertainty. We will continue to eKamlne the processes and outcomes 
of the project I toiowing that the background noise was becoming quite intenee. 
Several project participanti became Involved ui these other proceedings, and 
many task force reports were utilized by administrators and citizen groups* 
No one had looked to Project Redesipi for Miiwers to on-going administrative 
problemi when the project was concelvedj nor did they now- Many individuals, 
including the superintendent, did regard the project as a convenient source of 
information and personnel to work on these now pressing problems. The super- 
intendent had decided to separate the operational decisions from the general pro- 
cess of probing the meaning of schooling in Meadow City, That may not have 
been a good decision, but it was significant in the life of Project Redesipi. 

The School/ Community Input Teams . or Planning Teams 

Fifty-five persons appeared at initial meetings to organize the first 
School /Community hiput Teams* After several initial training seisions, the 
volunteer planners themselves selected the topic areas in which to begin work. 
These were: 
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Alternatives In llementary Education 
Early Adolescent Education 
Issues ki Secondaiy Education 
Personal and Professional Growth of Stcrfl 
^hool/CoTOmiinity HelationsHlps 

FoUoivlng the 26tli of Januai^p 1974, these new groups met weekly, on Wedneg- 
day evrehingSt 

The Daslpi Management Team proceeded slowly with plans for field- 
ijjg additional planning groups. Finally, invitations went out on May 17, 1974 
for volunteers to serve on five additional teams^ This time, the topics had 
been chosen by the DMT^ as follows ^ 

Long-Range District FtriaitiSls 
Teachar/Leamer Relatlorishlps * 
Administrative Needs 
Special Bdueational and Support Services 
Currieuiunn ^ ^ v ^ 

These teanns were organized at different ttoes, without benefit of the orientation 
and traintag sasslons provided for the first grcwpB. 

One of the 'original teams, studyijig *'the personal and professional 

growth of st^'% was disbmided within a few weeks* 

i . ... - ■ ' . ■ 

hi the early spring 1974, a group of primary teacherB approache 
Project Ee^sign with the request that a ne^ team be forniied on the topic of 
PrIinaTy Education. This was done. Therefore, ten teams ooniprised the f ^11 
group. All ten worked through to completion, most of them meetmg weeldy* 
Between weekly maetlngB, hidlviduals studied reports, conducted Interviews, ig- 
designed survey Instruments, and wrote dr^t proposals . By the end of the ; 
pToject, they had conducted a dozen surveys, some of them major mdertakiiigip 
and had published tv^^enty-six reports aggregatiiig more than 500 pages. 

The appearance of s^icient volunteers from among students i teaeh^ - 
ers, administrators, and parents to staff all these committees and do ^1 this 
work is an indicator the resources the school system possessed within the 
staff and the community, WeeWy meetings In most cases eoiitlnu^d through the' , 
summer^ and for as long as fourteen months* ) 

Extensive aJialysle cf the coming and going of participants is provided 
by Edlefaon elsewhere in this study. A highly detailed study of all phases of ^ \ v 

participation in Project Redesign has been completed separately and is available F^^^ 






interested peraons. For tliosfi -wlshuig to loio^ niore about group process le^ 
sues in planning, a Handbook on Participator Plammg^ wlilch dra^s upoa the 
eKperienceB In Project Redeslgni is also available, througli the Nation^ hsti- 
tute erf Education or the EBIC systein- Our concern in this report Is the jlg- 
nUicance of all this activity, if any, for the process by ^hlch educktlon changes, 

V. THE TEN TEAMS - THEIB W ORK AND OIJTCOMES 

EdlefBon fflad Stromqiiiat ha\re provided detalli on the formal decision- 
making proaess surrsanding the work of the Project Redesi^ plmalag teamSi 
All of the teanis were, asked to develop operatibnal goals for the school system , 
most of which were written intodhe draft of the Meadow City &hool District 
Long-Range Plans published by Project Redesiga m SeptenibeT of 1975^ 

The ^ongrrafiige plan itself was only conceptiial i^ed and written late^ ^^^^^ 
to the project* The resignation of the iuperintfBadent and the turmoil aroiiad 
the issues of school closure and reorganization mad© it unclear foj months how 
the work of the planning teams could nnoit effecttvely.be utilised, 

Meanwhilep each planning team continued to work with one or sevei^ 
basic problems of meaning and changes in meantag. hi this section, we will re- 
view theae ten groups and their work, not frorn the perepeetive of their role in - 
the politloal decision-nnaktng proDesi^ but their role (or lack of it) in the rein- 
forcement or change In definitions and meanings surrounding education in 
Meadow City. 

Elementary Bducation . / 

In an editorial 0}i March 5 ^ 1977,, the Meadow City newspaper car- 
ried an editorial on eleinentary education which Included the following stateinent:. 

^^An interesting conflict of edueatlonalValiies surfaoed this 
week while the Meadow City Board of Educatioii was con- 
sideririg the expansion of the ^-more structured 
School, is one of the school district ^s. two 

,^ alternative schoola, the other being , .which 

> is less structured than the neighborhood elementary schools 
situated between these two poles, ' 

The Board voted to expand othe 'basics* school by opening 
several classrooms of a closed elementary sehooL It also ^ • 
/ voted a goal statement that. aelghborhood elementary 
schools should be the norm, not dlstriGt-w^ ^alternative* : 
schools which specialize in one educational approach or 
phtlosophy, ^ ^ ' y . ' ■ 
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This -was tlie latest chapter in a debate ^hich has .jaged mtMii the 
Meadow City schools for several years, At issue is the me^mg of the term, 
"elementary school*'. Is such a school a meeting ground for all the chlldrenp 
ajid all the adalti as w^ell, within a neighborhood? ^es it exlfit topro\rlde a 
common e^erlence for all children? Should "school'' mean a specialized place? 
Some meaninpi attachadto the categories of '*parent"j '^teacher", and •^adriita- 
istrator'- are also Involved. Are '-parents" persmB/who simply turn theli chll^ 
dren ovex to the schoolp trusthig the jiidgment of educators? Or are "parents" 
people who ohoose m educational method or philosophy? Are "teachers" simply 
teachers 3 or are they ''operi classroom" teachers or "diapiostic andpreBCrip- 
tive" teachers ? 

One Project: Redesign team entered the fray during battles OFer 
choosing schools for perrnaiient closure: 

. ^Throiigh all the cliange& (of the past decade ) one orgaiilza-' 
- t ion ^ the school I has been physically pre sent and av^aLlable 
at the micro-commmity level of neighborhood- Frequently^ 
disaffection with the broader coinrnunity has been felt by the 
school aJid Its staff as individiials have struck at the only 
Imown aiidHslble arganization present* M respogiding to the 
needs and concerns j the school has provided a safety yBlvB 
for the pressures of a changing society. Individuals were 
given aa opportunity to feel effective in irrfluencmg the sue- 
ccES or failure of the activities j limited as these activities 
may have been* The school has been the only common^denoin- 
inator within a geographic area and the rneeting ground fox all 
the diverse elements of the populatiorx. The Imovm bomdaries 
provide a sense of security and a sense of place, (32) 



The author of the report just quoted also assisted one of the neighborhood groups 
atteinpting to block local school closure. This group was successfuli The spe- 
cif ic school serves a.nei.ghborhood which has sharply--defined geographicaJ 
boundaries* It reiriains open, ' ■ 

Thci two. alternative eleniantary schools in Meadow City In'^lST? ex- 
isted durLng^Prdject'Kisdfesi^, pTiB\ anf^pen.qlassropni sohoolp was developed 
\vhen the teachers and principal of a aeighborhcod^B&ool became^excltad about 
open clas^rooni methods and cjonvinced neigh borhopd^^i^t.s to go along. The . 
other^ a^taore stractured*' school, was developed ui respohse tb.the orgEOlzed 
demmid of a group of parents durLng the 1973-74 school year* 
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One of tli^ sapermteiident's hopas m establlshi^ Project Redesign was 
to pTOvide a ''batter^' method for examining Isiues than by the heat of ad hoc 
pressure groups, WTiy not study the whole issue of elenientary educatioiip In* 
eluding the deilTabilltjr of ■ Mteraafi^^e schools" and specialized schools? The 
ProjeGt Kedeslg'i Plajining Taam In Altematives in Elenientary Education set 
aboiit.aaconipllehiiig this. A survey w^as conBtructed which described sstoh 
different kinds of elementary schools, random sainple of parents , and all 
elementary school staff members, were asked to state their preferpnoes* 

The results indicated stTong support aniong parents foe siternatlve 
elementary .sehools i particularly three types as described by the plsuming team: 
'tradltipnally-stnictured schools''; ''open classroom eohools"; md -*indlvldLial- . 
^ed and prOTcriptive schools''- Very little iupport appeared for four other poa* 
sible types: departineatalized elementaTy schools with subject matter special- 
ists; nniKed philogophy SDhools; ^^theme schoolsV',: such as schools specializing 
in the arts ar sciences; an.d&;'free^'?)r '^ve^^en'' schools, ,i ■ 

Results from staff were not strikingly different from the r^aponses of 
parents^ once again indicating the high congruence in thinking about education 
between Meadow City parents and staff rnernbers* 

detailed analysis of the'erfehsive survey work conducted by this plm- 
ning team is not appropriate here. The teawi reeoinniended expansion of alter-* 
nativ^e elemental schoolSj ihcludlng geographical ej^anslon to more ai'eas of 
the city, and Inclusion of '.Individualiked ajid prescriptive schools'' in addition to 
hlghly-^structured schools ajidopeii classroom schools. It also recomnnended 
assessment of^He desires of tha coniniunlty at each school site^ to be followed 
by decisions on educatloa^ /methods to be offered at that school. This process 
would be acconrtpanled by parent ediicatlon on educational options, and school 
evaluation on anioi^e systematic basis, ^ ^ 

' / Wliat.of all this ? .Did the work of the Rfoject Redesign team matter ? 

If the assossnient Is based purely on changes in the number and variety 
of alternative eleinentary schools in the district before and after Project Rede-^ 
sign, the answer is no. The number and types of schools has not changed. How- 
everp the Project Redesign plaiiiiing teams raised the issue of alteniatli^es in a 
-far more systematic and far-reaching way than had been done before. Hundreds 
of pemoas were involved in corlnpletlrig questloiinaires, reading reportg , and 
thinlcing about their o\vii jteachiTLg or admiiiistratlve position or the school attended 
by their own children. 

In 1977j a very large nuniber of people in Meadow City accept the idea 
of altettiative elementary schools, "School" can rnean ri specialized place In 



toia community* It does not mean only "our nel|hborhood sohooru a com- 
mmlty having si^c thousaiid elementary ichool ohUdTeii, roughly one thousaad 
attend or ari on tte waiting list of altemative schools*. , 

The Legltliiiacy of such altetnatives is supported by pirental toow* 
ledge of similar schools la other school systems. The inedia carxiy accoMts 
of guch schools - . . 

The mmm^g ''parent'^ for many no^ includes *^one who may or 
jnust.choosa an ediicatlonal methodol^^ 

' PkimtB as a group, in neighborhoodB , have the Tight to shape each 
school. This vv^as stressed tri the work the ProJ&ct Redesign teamV rhls 
gaina stance was stated by an official Board of Eiication resolutidii of March 
2| 1977* . V 

On March 7, 1977 ^ the Project Redesign studies on this subject were 
once again reproduced in large nunibers by one of the superlntendeat'i cabtaet 
tnembars far use by th^' aiiperlntendent and the Board of Education, The ef- 
fects of the Project Redeslpi team, by itself, are not separable from all of the 
other eyents aroiuid the BaSi^ Isiue. Numbers of teachers and adrnlnistxitors 
refleetad ori their own inethods and philosophy as a result of the Redesip re- 
ports , and perhaps .made sonie important persond d&ctslons. The debate is 
far from ovar. 



EdueatiQiif or Early Adolescents 

Controversy had erupted around the Juiilor Hgh schools withltt the 
syiteni m the years Just preceding project Redesign. The project's commiuilty 
needs assessment suwey had turned up a la^ge number of complaints about 
junior high education - far more than for education at any' other level. 

The PlannlJig Teani in Education for Early Adolescents de-velopBd a 
set of, cTlteria by rhlch to evali^ate^educatipn at this age level. These oriterifl 
were widely distributed for pCmmenW-and hoc arm; the baslB for a pre-school 
workshop for jUniorhigh scliool teachers, set up by the assqclate superlntenderit. 

;, .Tlie concept of the "middle Bchool" as a departure fr9m "junior high 
achobl" began to surface early hi the work of this planidng team. Membership 
oa this team fluctuatecl widely as controversy broke out around the issue of 
school olosure, moveinent of ninth graders to the senioT high schools, azid 
possible moveiTient of sixth graders to the junior high schools. When, at length, 
the' decision was made by tlie Board of Education to cha^go the older three-year 
junior high schools by movltig the ninth graders to the senior high schools^ 



the h^Q-year schools that remaihed were to be restructiired tato'''i^iddle 
schools'** Special committees ^ere set up within each of the three schools to 
plan the changeover* Meanwhile^ the Project Redesign plaiming team rcconi- 
meiided the following chaages In middle school educatlori i 

a. Intardisclpllnary ejcperlenoe in clasiaB as a result 
of better uitegration of currlculuni^ teacher tearoi^ 
or by the use of core or block teachers; 

b* Pronioti on by grade levels replaced by indlvidu^ 
progreislon on a sequential continuwrn; 

a. Development of competency testi In oral and writ- 
ten conirnunication and computing skills^ to be met 
= ■ / V before transferring to senibr h^ , 

d, Developnient of several different types of iM^ ^ 
( tion within each middle school; i . 

Developnient of an advisor system J with fifteen or 
' . _ . students assigaed to an adyieor, tpmeet on a ' ^ 

'\ regular basis. " ■ "V ,- ^- . 

f * Development of workin helping/ students improve ' ' ^' 
- - \ . their self-image ; ^ ' - 

g. Better provision of planning time for teachers^ and 
more attention to staff development; 

h. New curriouluni materials In the area of creative . 
thinking, probleni-solvingj and Independent inquiiy, 

(33) 



By late 1975, the concept of the 'toiddle sehool'' as a replacement 
for the older ''junior high school' had taken root and began to carry increas- 
ingly clear rneanings within the parent community and among the staff, A . 
number of sub-concepts had also "been introduced and began to acquire meannig: 
oompetenoy'-based educations tQacheT teaming^ btock or core teachers, alterna- 
tive styles of instruction, staff developments and others. 

= : By the niiddle of the 1976-77 school year, schools for early adoles- 
cents in Meadow City are very dissimilar to those in existence when Eroject Re*- 
desigi began. Continuing deveiopmeftt is moving these schools closer to the 
Ideal rtiiddle school outlined early in the project, Wlio influenced which decision's 
is far from clear* A linear progression from proposal to decision to change in 
schoola Is certainly not what happened. Throughout a three- to four-year period , 
a^contDiuing discussion of eclucation for this age group was carried on by various 
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groups, Including Project Redeslpi, and the schoole have changed* One service 
that Projeet Redesign provided was a etead/ flow of literature on middle schools 
to junior high school principals and othoT staff members. Other project activL- 
ties also helped, Bor bKamplo, one group of junior high teachGrs worked through 
a pppject Redesign planntag teain to visit several schoals outside the district. 
Thpy developed a special report - A Survey of Alternative Schools - (December, 
1974) and became active participants In local school planiilng for the changeover 
from junior high schools to nniddle sehbols, 

One of the present middle schools will serve as an example of some 
specif le changes that have occurred. /This schoors prograni now tacludesi 

1, A self-contained classroorn program for students diag- 
nosed as needing another year with one teacher before ^ 
moving into speciallzed.secondary^^ 

2, Tnvo teaching teams ^Ith differing teaching styles, for 
teaching the **Core** subjects* 

: r 3. An advisory system J now undergoing ektensivedevel- 
: opmentt in which each student has an advisor who 

works to assist students In niaklng the tTM 
. : and from. middle school^ assists students to participate 

in^ school activities j and helps meet other Identified 
. ^ student need^^- \ 

4* A reading program i planned for 1977-78 whieTi will - ^ 
assess the reading skills of each student end pre- " • / 

scribe.further instruction accordingly, 

These and other new developniGnts represent modified thinking/about 
early adolescent education. Middle schools are to be institutions which are not 
high schools, yet provide some specialisation; which are not elementary schools, 
yet provide much nurturing and personal attention for students. 

The term '^middle school" is a categoxy new to this system, but with 
meanings which are increasingly clear to numbers of people. For many staff 
members, a growing difference exists between /'high .School teacher*^ and 
'Middle school teacher^-. Each has its special requirements;^ Th^ a grow^ 
lag anwllllngness to continue the very old status distinctions which tfatt^d primary 
teachers lowest, junior high school telphers slightly higher, and senior 
school teachers as high-status personnel; , \ 

The Project Bedesign plarining team in Early Adolescent Educatiori 
stressed concepts and meanings throughout Its work. It pTesented specific 



proposals for changi, but concentred oa the dev^alopment and rafinemeiit of 
tiie meMing of - ''early adolescant aduoatlon'% One of the team Tnembers 
throughout tho project. ^as a former Junior high school principal who le widely 
respactad in the district. 

Since Project Eedeslgn operated, intetitlonally, outside the adminis- 
trative structure^ the development of meajiiiig through broad-raagl^g activities 
and dlBCUssions waa often jjiore productive than afforts to put^orth epeclfic 
change propofials- 

Secondary Educatlori 

The Project Bedesi^i planning teain In aec^ndary educatioii ^vorked 
during a period When Kiany groups around the nation were developiDg ptpposals 
for mibjOT ohanges in the meantog of *liigh school^% The U, CWice ctf^EduGa- 
tion epdnsored" a corn preheiis study of high schools; private founHltions sup-- 
ported stallar sttidleB under the leadership off authorities such as JaineB Cole- 
man, State departments of education Initiated change prograrns, lor exapple, 
la the west* Oregon nnoved Intd competency-baBed educatlori on a stata-wlde 
baaist and Calif omia had Iti Conuiitsslon ontht Reform of toterinediate and 
Secondary Bducatioii^ ; , ^ -1;.. ? ^ 

Ml of these studies were read by m embers of the Project Eedeiipi' 
planmAg team* Coll^etlFeljr^^tliey. carri on an amazing variety of activities* V 
Letters were aent to all state ^depai:t seeking info rmatloa on 

.graduatlpn reqairW A OTWomnilttee eompleted a etMy of isfeveral ^It^rna^ 

tive Bchodls III aecondary settings. Another subconannlttee contacted the adnnis- 
slona officers of almpBt all the colleges attended by gradu^^ Meadow City 
schoole ^odlscuis 'toe present picture wi college adirit|BionB^'. One inetiiber 
of the group developed a list of 31 ^'highly inilueiitial^^persons In Eeadow City 
and asked^thelr opinions about the future of aecondary education* Tw^enty-fo^r 
of these people ^ -were interriewed personally; the others provided \v^rttten 
statements. These interviews were published* 

' What ls^^^k%h school? Should these institutions contirtue^to have a 
strong custodial fmctita!, keepiiig track of studerts at all tlnwe ? ^ SliGUld they 



K&m of the people Interviewed was appolrited to the Meadow City Board of ^ 
Educatioii within i^^eeks aiter the Interview, 



ba sites for vocational traiiiuig? Ithical and moral trainliig? What shDuld a 
dlplonia mean? Should it guarantee Vcertain competencies-*? 

The goal prov^id by the planning team ior iij^uslon in the long-range 
plto for the sebool distric| was very brief, fl called for the establishment of a 
systeni for granting high school diplonias on the basis of denionstrated cofnpe- 
tenoias. The teani specified some of the competencies irtthe^foUowing areas i 

a. Communications skills V ; 

i . b. Computation skills ; \ i: " ' 

c* Oceupational sklllB and awareness 

d. Consumer skilli " , ' ■ ' ^ ; 

e. Basic healfli concepts ^ \ ^ ' ]. 

f. Basic eaoloffical concepts , H 
g» Civic participation > 

h. Interpersonal eommunicatlon 

y . ' ^ Along with stress on e)^llclt competenoies was stress on student . 
self^responsibllity. Students would develop ^learTiing agendas'' upon entering 
high 8choolp as a method for matching each student's int^estSg strengthSi arid 

; needs with the offerings of the schooL The record of completion of courses / 
should no longer be .the sole measure of education. ■ } - . 

As the reader will note, many of the Ideas put forth by this group 
call for very extensive changes in the meaning of 'Mgli achool'% ''high school 
teachers", and 'liigh school shidents'^ , ■:. 

in 1977 j the Meadow City district is participating liivthje /statewide ex- 
perimental program for improving secondary schools* ; Many of the proposals 
of the Project Redesi^ teani are under study or Implementation in two of the 
district's schools* Competency-based education is under study. The advising 
a^d counseling system is bebig restructured to proylde the type of four-year 
study plan proposed by the project Redesign tearn for many students* Work is 
being done on a systeni for allowing students altematives to coursework for 
meeting graduation requirements. More opportunities for off-campus leamtag 
e^q^eriences - another proposal by the team are under development. Linkages 
between the work bf Project Redesign and these changes are indirect ; neverthe- 
lesSj they are \there. . ■ 

School/Comnfunity Relations /' 

What is an elemental^ school? Is it a community ceht'ery-as well as 
a place for the teaching of children ? The planning Team In School/Community 
Relations developed a number of position papers , but eventually centered its 
efforts on a proposal to adopt the "comniunity schoor' program for Meadow City, 
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beg totog with one specific elementary s^^ ' ^ 

" The concept of ttia ^^commtinlty school" was a specific, well-developed 

package .proposal worked out by the Mott Foundation and widely used in many 
states^ Experts in community school man^ement came to the district, upon the 
Invitation this teanip md members of the team attended out-of*town confer- 
ences. Eventually, the^oncept was rejected by the Board of Education. The 
chief reason given was fmances, '^School" In Meadow City was not to mean 
"multi-use community center^'. This community had a more restricted set of 
meanings it wished to maintain for its 

The work of this team provides a clear example of serious eonsidera'* 
tion of revised meanings for the coneept of "school" which were rejected by the 
Gommunity, and form^ly by the Board of Education. 

; ^ Primary Education ■ c 

The Project Redesign Planning Team in Primary Education was initi- 
ated by six teachers, Eventuallyi 70 of the 126 primary teachers (grades kin- 
dergarten through third) in tbe^istricrpartlcipated in the work of the team by 
atteniding at least one meetlngt 

The team remalned'to-'^Hteaqher group. Those who started fiie work 
were reapondi^ to a perceived riefed to talk about problems ctf primal editcation 
with other teachers outside their own sohools, Priinary; teacherchave ^^tep re- 
garded themselves with ambivalence. Their wotk isi crucial early in ttie learning 
process, yet the teachers of the :eaWy grades have often; avoided playing a^strong 
role in school affairs outside thel^ own classroonis. They are largely women. 
Principals, who are tyjpicallr male, have seldom had teaching e^^erlence in thf 
early grades, and the prima^- sttf tend to feel that even principalB do not imder- 
stand the primary teachers' work*: . . 

The Project Redesipi team worked for many weeks to develop specific 
proposals. Starting with thei^ owti Conviction that primary teaching has changed 
because of changes in society, their proposals were clear, practical steps toward 
changes which would assist them In 'improving their teaching* These proposals 
Included the deirglopment of pupil assessment prrofiles to help teachers diagnose 
students; the holdmg^of special corjerences to clartfy needed changes in priinary 
education; the development of a teacher center Mthin the district as a central ^ 
location for obtaining teaching materials; a bettet system for training classroom 
volunteers; a method for teachers to observe the wwk of other teachers* and op- 
portimlties.for primary teachers to present their conkjems directly to the Board 
of Education, 
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' Their work did not Involve parents , but sta^&d=;Wholly within tbe 

organizational' ranki, Moreoverp It vyas not very conceptual, but practical 
in nature. This was In sharp contrast to. tlie \yOrk of the planning team In 
early adolescent aducation. That team's wdr||] dlecussed above » remained 
largely on the conceptual level, pressing for changes In the meaning of junior 
high schools by proposing new criteria for judging education for grades seven 
through nines to the long run, when working outside the framework of the 
regular administrative channels, concepts and ideas are more powerful than 
practical suggestions which may too easily be rejected by management. The 
long-range effects of the planning team in primary education perhaps may be 

I felt more in a Renewed sense of identity and clarity of purpose among the par-- 
tlclpants than In outward changes within the system. We have no data to prove 
or disprove whether-^r not this interaction among so many primary teachers , 
outside the usual framework of organizational activities, was beneficial* The 
teachers themBelyes e^^ressgfl appreciation for the opportanlty to wofk to- 

; gether across th^ distHct, to have !a channel for direct access to^^top 
administration and to the Board of Education^ 

Curriculum ? 

—~— ■ ^ ■ -/ 

' The Project Redesign' taste force on decision-making had shown the 
dedislon-maklng process in curriculum to be highly elusive. That report re^ 
, commended that^rifiiv ways He found to Ihvolvfe parents and students in the process* 

. 5 v.^e jask force on currieulump a different group, had raised numerous 
vippues'for C(^^ a planning team* the Planning Team in Curriculum 

first oonducted seminars, on curriculum and curriculum chaJigg, bringing some in- 
teresting nationaj figures to the district for meetings* The work of the team 
eventually centered around curriculum, decision-making, particularly the problem 
of finding a better mechanism for community and parent participation, Questions 
of meaning are very close to the surface in this Issue* Teachers, according to > 
many, are the experts in curriculum, A teacKer no more asks the advice of parf- 
ents or students on_curriculum than a doctor or a lawyer seeks advice from his 
patients/cliento on prof eislpntl matters* To argue othe^rwise, for sdme, is to 
take issue with the very definitiqn of ''teacher^\ ' . 

The Meadow Cltyrschool district had experienced many ad hog com^ - ' 
munity groups organized troi^id curriculum IssueSii One of. them took strong 
issue with the curriculum in English in one of the seizor higlti schools, and 
pressed for changes. Another had urged the establishment of the '-more struc- 
tured'^ elementary school. Others had been involved In multicultural education 
and sex education. In still another instance, parents who supported the teaching 
of certain foreign languages had convinced the Board of Education td authorize 
the teaching of additional lauiguages, \ ' 



The Project Redesign team adopted the a 
system of special interest groups left something to be desired. No offialal 
on-going forum or study group in curriculum issues existed which inDluded 
parents or stu^nts. Curriculum matters were nornially handed by atotais- 
tratbrs/ department heads, and staff.' 

Eventuallyi^ this team proposed the developnient of a District Cur- 
riculum Commission, which would report to the Board of Educatipn and provide 
m orderly chmnel for interaction between' the sc^opl system and ffie community. 
The propoeal was tested bylsklrig for cip^mihents from numtf^ous parents, teach- 
ers, and adiriinistrators* When it finally Te&ched the B one Board member 
called it the^ most impprtant idea to coma f r om Prdject Redesign, , , f , ; 

In its original forai, the Curriculum Commission was not authorlzei^ 
py the Board, Top atoiniatrators e^ressed considerable uijeasto^^ with.the 
idea, ^ The matter did not go away, howevetf - events cameHo-a head with the ad- 
vent of the staters coUedtiyfe'^argainlng law, which required Ideal boards to con- 
sult with teachers on eurriqulum matters* 

^ ■- - - . ^ 

In the fall of 1976, all the Project Redesign materials on curriculum. 

decision-making. were utilized by a new ad hoc group pressmg for some form bf ^ 

citizen participation in curriculurn decision-making, to counterbalahca the rights 

of the teaching staff to consult on these issues, . - 

Finally, in Febraiary 1977, an a^iiqry comm^^ 
to be called the ^^Superhitendent's Advisory dortmlttee -on Curricu^^ Ths 
formation of this committee had been agreed on at. special meetings o^ inter- 
ested partle^, Fifton persons will serve to the including four ^p^r- 
ents, four teachers, twp principals, two coordinators, one special education per- 
son, and two senior hl|h school students, plus the assistant superintendent for 

educational Berviees, 

\ \ f ^ . , 

■ ^ The form and functions of this committee are very similar to those 
proposed by the original Project Redesign planing team^ Since all the partici- 
p'ants in setting up this new committee had access to or were participants In the 
original Project Redesign work, that Is hot surprising. - 

Administrative Nnodo 

^ The planning team in administrative needs, tike the other teams * 
took its responsibilities very seriously. Two sections were forced. One sec- 
tion studied the eKisting organizition and management structure of the district ; 
the other set out to study the meaning of ''administrator^^ In Meadow City, 



• Thio eecond group consisted of an elemental school principal, a 
junior high school teaohar dapartment haad, students, and one parent , ; 
(who was also a schbor administrator In another district)* Over a period of many 
" waeks, this group developed a survey aimed at exploring what the Ideal admlnis* 
. trator would be like » ^d h6w present administrators measured up to tiie ideal, * 

The eyrvey was a^lnistered to random samples of parenti, students, ' 
and teapherst md tb all admlnlst^atorf^. According to the results, three charac- 
tierletica described th6 '-Idear* administrator in the minds W parentsi ability to 
solve problems; e^ertise as m educator; and^lear^ {well develope 
Tetfohf rs and admmistrators also stressed the ifepertMce of effective problem-, 
solving but placed less importance on eduoationaLfexper4lse and ^-wAll--deV8loped ^ 
values'* ailff more on such, tratt^^ and aTbility to y ^ \ 

corifinunficate, . 

% ^ ' ^- ^ - ' . ■ \ - ' ' u- ' , - ■" ^ . ' -\ 

The bomj^anity ej^rassed trust m its school administrators at all lev^ 
els, Ihe vast majority rated atota as ejFfectlve in Meadow Cityi The pic- 

ture of the ideal administrator that emerge^J&4hat ^ a compatent professional who 
evaluates effeotivelyi follows through on^commitmentSp and cpmmunloat^s clearly ' 
to staff, students, and,parents« Knowledge of the' community was also regarded as 
^ry important,^ ^ ; ' . ^ . * . 

On the bthar hand, the survey reveali ^ 
among the teaching staff for the. central administration. Fifty percent of the teachn 
ere rated central administrators as '4neffeetiye'' o "very ineffeetlvf The sur-^ 
^vey also revtoed strikingly different\adm^ both between and among 

the elementary^prlnclp^i^ % / . ^ ^ ; 

i Two recommendatioris f tfpm the plenning team in Adminlstrati^^e NeeMg 
were built into the Project Redesign |oiig-irm%e plaa,; , Or^was a^roposal f or'^a - 
systematic staff development prograni 5for admlniktrati^J^;^^ 
for ipvestigatiQn of the^distrust baleen teachers ^ind b|p^ The 
new superintendent has stace instituted a staff develppment prpgrann for manage- 
mentp He has hired an organizational dtf^tdpment speciata has reconstituted 
all administrators Into a 'toanagament team 'I which m ^ys each school 

year for training and some participation m dec ision-makin _ 

The results of the survey of admlniltrative needs havf been utilized by 
several individuals and groups. One member of the Board of Education stated In a ^ 
public meeting that the report had been enormously helpful to ,^im. In March 1977 * 
further reprints of the report ^were made by the director of Human Services for use 
with jlementary principals* . \ 1 

This survey was undbubtedly the most detailejd itUdy of administration 
ever conducted in the distribt* For those who made use bf it^5 It dlarlfled the ex- , 
pectations of staff and community foriadmlnistration. Detailed plans for the re- ^ 
structuring of Uie district 's administration were not an outcome of the work. 
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Special and Support Services 

The Project Redesign Planning Teani In Special and Support Services 
studied two types of eohool activities/ The first Included all professional serv- 
ices provided for stadents which are neither classrooni teaching nor admlnietra* 
tiotti such as co^sellnge psychological services, and special consultation in 
subject fieldSp/i, , art and ''family Me" education (sqk education)* The second 
included all '^apeclal education'' progTamSs such as those for the phyBically handi- 
capped, the hoBpitatoed^ or the mentally retarded. 

This teani was unusual m that most of its menibers had reason to be 
Intensely interested in the subject under study, by reason of being an adminls-- 
trator, teacher * or other professional in one of these special fields^ or by reason 
of bsing a parent whose child had special educational needs- 

The team sCruggled for many weeks with problem s relatLng to apecial 
services and services to children with special needs* Little interaction took place 
with members of the community outside tto group. A detailed study of niany of 
the services provided by the school district^ and their cost^ was developed by some 
of the team members. An over-all statement of educational philosophy v^as 
developed I 

The centr|4 philosophy of the MCSB should be a sensitivity 
and respbnsiveness to the uniqueness of each child* All 
children deserve educational programs appropriate to their 
indt/iduality. Raqulred services should be available to all 
students v^lthout eKcesalve segregation or undue-labeling* 
V Each itudint should benefit from the educational resources 
of the disf|lct according^to a plan designed to meet his in- 
dividual needs* (3^^ 

Within this statement are contained mBxiy important features of an 
uhwritten contract between the schools and the community. These include highly ^ 
uidlvidual programs and a minimum of 'labeling'' and segregation of students Into 
identifiable categories. 

Surveys indicated that both special services and services to children 
with special needs enjoyed strong support in Meadow City* 

The final Recommendations of the team stressed greater parent par- 
ticipation through a#isory committees^ particularly in special education, and 
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pragrmi evaluation of all special services and progranis. During the period of 
this group* 8 workp a major reorganization of ^ 
being proposed by the state. The planning team threw its support hehlnd this 
proposed reorganization* The Project Redesign long-ra^e plan Included a 
statement of support for the measure. 

The plmnlng teani also advised inore needs assessrnents and better ^ 

inJomation services for students and parenti about options and programa avail- v: . 

able, In a variety of ways, this pluming team served as one vehicle, ^mong ,4 

others, for helping to change certain concepts in special education, :^ .£ 

" ' ' A reorgmization of the administrative atracture for spe6ial services ^ 
was another recommendation of this team. Within a year after the development 



of their report, the administrative structure of both services for specialized ^i^/ 




needs (special education) and special services for all students were slgnlfleantly'^^.^^ 
ehaiiffed, A director of special edudation and a director of human services WB^:{j^;^iJ. ' 
appolntedp, both new positions, " ^^i?^>ii:?i*-:.^r^ 

Teacher /Learner Relationships 

^ , Thlp planning team took direct aini at one of the key words in eduea- jfr^ ^, 

tion: teacher. What Is a teacher? Does being a teacher also entail being an* r 

" ^- — ^ — ^"^"^^ - ^^^^ 

; advls or ? A friend ? / 

'\'/'^' o xhe team developed an interesting study of tnacher/student relation- ' - 
ships ^ in which a random sample of teachers was asked answer a series of 
questions about ^^favorlte students'S while a sample of students answe^red similar .^J 
questions about ^tevorit© '©achers'-, , ^ . 



Numerous inferesting conclusions were derived from this eKercise, 
For example^ age mmi^ aniount of work assignedj the subject , and the classrcom 
structure were all unrelate^to '^elag a favorite teacher^'. That distinction was, 
lastead significaritly -^l liad to toiov 1% sometW^ students* lives outside 

the classrooni, having a sense of humor, and giving personal attention to students. 

' The results of the study were used in workshops for teachers in two 

junior high schools^^^^The team wen^t on to develop several proposals. One was 
''for a teacher/advisor .system in the secondary schools ^ m which 'every taacher 
would relate to a grbup of-students in a non-subject-matter sittotion, for advis- 
ing on courses, activities, ^d other matters., md to provide iome teacher/ 
student interaction outside the usual claqgrooffi situation, 

* ■ 

Beglmlng% 1976-77, the job deLnTiptions for all Meadow fflty 
teachers in ihfe' new middle schools included advisory, duties as part of the job. 
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■This was in spite of ttie fact that advisory p^ogranis had earlier failed within the 
district. The move to using ''advisories -' ^¥as part of a general m overrent toward 
-'perionaliziiig-' educatiorij.whlch contuiiies In the Meadov^ Cit^.schpol sysle^^^ 
While the connection between the work of this plamlng tearii and the development 
of advisories and other persoiialiEing efforts Is indirectj the team^g \v^ork wm a 
factor in the changing situation. This teaiii al .so proposed support of alteriiativ© ' 
programs within secondary schools which offer differing ways for teachers to 
relate to students* New aiymatlves have appeared in 1976-77, and others are' 
planned for 1977--78, - ' ^^"^ 

#ithinthe Meadow Clt;/ system, many staff 'pjn^rftuden^ mmh 
broader meanings to the term 'Iteacher^U particiilarly '%ig^ school teachM'' or 
^'middle school teacher'', than simply ^ ^subject matter specialist IJndoabtedl3^ 
this* hfes always been true to some extent, but a concerted^ effort eKiats. to bring 
teachers and students into dlffe rant per sonal rGlationahipSp stressing that the 
teachWr^s respQnsibHities go heyoad competency In subject matter pTe^entafclon. 

^■f^"^ Long'-K Ml ge Finariues 

The last planning teain dealt with the finann ial conditioii of the whole 
schooPsystein^ This team, particularly one ze^ous parent %^ho chaired, the group 
worked diligently to con vino e the public and the district (jmaiiagennent that steps 
shpuldbe taken to prepare for stormy financial times ^ead. Court decisions, 
new educational finance laws, and declinirig enrollirierit were dTastlealiy changing 
the financial scene, , . ^ 

A series of highly competerit enroLlrnent projections and projected fu- 
ture flpanolal situations were written by this groups It included a member ot the 
non-professional school employees' unions an active rnember of the teachers^ 
professional ^associatiori, and parents with high sWlls Inflrianclal analysis , In- 
cluding members of the financial planning staff of thf nearby univeTBit|, 

: The documents developed by the group continue to be used by admin- 
istrators and advisory comrnlttees many inonths after their cornpletion. The 
team recornmended that the dlstHct begin to systematically reduce Its e^cpendi- 
tures,. toward a level less at variance with the state average expenditures per 
pupil s and that certain rnanagement checks be installed^ particularly the ratio 
of administrative staff to teaching staff * 

One of the issues in the financial studies Is the meaning of high levels 
of spendi%|yithin the cbmrnjiruty for schools. The Bulldiiig of sbowplece schools 
and the pillion of Maborate profTams may riave greater linportance^ than indi-- 
cated'by ^chievemeat acorep or college adxnissloas rates. High spending and 



ej^enaive fekildm^s may iii thena selves coastitute assets and be indicators of the 
meanlrig of schools for Meadow Cltj, This niay help explain why tlte wariiiiigs 
of tihls team %vare heardi Sat steps were not taken to reduce ej^endttures until ^ 
the flnanci^ facts made it iinperatlve, Seine of the grduJid work of educating 
the Board of Education^ ineTOlaers of the staff ^ and sonie meinbers of the com^..^ " 
m^ityvto thsoe'w financial situation was quite surely achieved by this plaming 
group and its energetic chalrDian- The chairmM remarked to the Project Re- , 
deslpa staff that without Ptojeet Redesign he would have no place to go to la vest 
htinEetf in working for the best Interests of the sehool eysteni^ Never interested 
la nmning f OT a Boaxd positloiip he wanted to apply his considerable analTticgil 
akills to the probleai of €dhication,\ as a concerned citizen and a parent. Such bm 
activity is not often ^eloomed or understood by school personnel. We may lateT- 
pret this as a desixe to help ohange the memilng of so^ogfling in Meadow City^ 

Sunimar^r — . 

itn inipresai^e outpouTliig of mer^^^^d^ within the Meadow 
City rchr ^1 tustrict^ and' community within the fVaiinfew^pk of Project E^deslgn^ 

From on€ poiat of vlw^ this ws staipljr part of a deeistcn-'niglclng , 
process, taforination wsis collecta^d/ some proposals wot© dexrelo^^ 
decisions were ma^e about those proposals , Slaee Prcject ReHe^&J^^^^i^ci^ 
ively separated from ffie fornaal adniinist;f^^ decislonf pf th^jfl^^S^pM g^^^^ 
jeet was soinewhat like an outside stud)^ cop^pslon 

pbsals for the Improvemeiit of orianl^atiqn, The dlElerence lay in^-tlMiCact' 
chat the partieipajits in tfee project WBte fflemberi of the coinmunity, stadent bodyj 
or staff from the school distTict with fl\Wgh persmal in%testment |h.the wtfffk and 
a stake la the outcomes, . . . . . ^ . ^ . 

From the point of vle^ of syipbollc interaction the^ explicit ^ public^ 
formal decisiori-nialdng processes ara only one mrt of ^ what goes onj perhaps - 
not the mbit importaiit part, all times, ferniSht e^sts around the weto^ of 
schools in all com canities. PaTents discuss school Sp ^ crltici^ teaicli rg/'and 
affect the Me the classroonii quifce apart from what goes on at the Board of 
^Ediication level, reaciiers form attitudes and work habits) and accept meailngB 
for the entire enterprise -and for their own role In lt« They must ^ we all^ust r 
agree upon the Tightaeg^^ things arouad us; otherv^^ise^ v/e wourd stop doing theiKi 
except from necessityi' 1 , y " ■ . "til 

Meanings are de^l^ed or realfirmed at all times, Wienev^ ivrit 
2en goes to chuTch^ he reaJffitof^-the rlghtness of that particular reltgioui faith, 
and contmyes to create the reality of it. In the schools, the daily interaction of 
principals s teachers^ students ^ and pareats in recognize^ * ordered ways recre- 
ates the- rightness &nd the Dieaiiin^iLlness 
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; Froin tlmato tli3iep rneaamgs chaage* to some instance Sp Ui© reasoii 
is clear? teohnolo^a Iot ©xaEnpl©i has introduced a new e lenient into the structure 
of meming* The tem ^^'coniputer'' ineant nothing ta .1935. Neither did *'a3temative 
sphoor-, *'open classOToni", ''fclo^k schedultag*', or %3^1oratory experience'^ ff 
w© ©Kmrlned the niatSer closely^ /we would prpbahly disqover that the term "teacher 
has undergone some stpiiflGarit chmges tii ineaning. fti 1935, it metot "lov/-pald 
subordtDate'^p araong other thiilgs. In Meadw City to 1977, '*teaeheT'^ does not 
mean quite the sMae ^ the average teacher Is paid about $20, 000 and has orgaiitzs* 
tional itreagth through the teachers HmioFii.: 

Sueh changes did coDfie about through a decisloti-niaking process * ' How^ 
evari first or concurrently came'a re^eMmin&tlon Q the results of Mrhlch 

led to wlllingiiesB to eagage In a political process to bring about gliaiages. We see 
this happening |ji mmf place sr in nainority niovements and women *s naoveiaerits we 
surely have good aKaanpleSi Tha political arin of these, movements is vlt^, but 
could not be effective withoiit changes In nieaiiliig taking place In the minds of maay 
persoziE, " 

Changes md developments in ineaning lead to activities within formal . 
decyioQ-maklng M.d political channels. Project Redesign set In motion m array of 
. groups and commltteaB v^hlch di^cussedi studied^ md BKsmiiied countless Issues^Ln 
education^ Jjaiay of the^e wre qiiestijas of basic rteming: what is an elementary - 
school Ui this cdm]^uiilt7? What is a teacher ? v \^at ^^early adolescent educa* ; 
tion'^t What is a parent? A hig|, jjchool ? : / ^^ >; 

The etfect of ^1 this stud^j^^i^B^^p^^d a^iv hard to 

measure* Much of what h^pens may'fiE^t^le toi&vlrir. ^ ^raotf^/Sn the future* 
It is almost impossible to xneasurfe futu^fej^a^or inl^hapresent,^::!^^ vari* 
ablea intervene^ The ayinbollc int6raetio^i|^^'^: J^^oj^^ Redesl^-^^:,ttOt 000- 
ceived before the projeet beg^. It emerged tt^^^imtoti 

The explicit Qutcoines of the project wSh diBap|^&|^;Jo^ for 
the reform of the Meadow City school sy;stein were MFwintte d^&&pted* In^ 
stead, thouBands of hours wre speat in meetings and hundreds of pages of studies 
tod proposaJii were written and cirdulated throughQut tiie district* Sbhie ^lieve 
that all this ^w^B tjo no effept. That takes no acg^ount of many results arisbtg fron 
this Intensive and complex w^b ai activity* For exainple: 

1. Shtfts innieaiil^^n specific topics in the minds of 
teachers, parents, adniLnistTStors l ead to changes 
in personal teaching styles, or to support of major 
changes, sach as^the .shift to middle schools. f 

2. The edacation of a considerable cadre of persons about 
.educational issues and this school district may affect the ^ 
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/ internal processes of the Distjict for years to Gom^ The 
reports deTOloped by Project Redesipi are in consistent 
demand in 1977, two years or more after they were w*^^^ . 

3. Valuable personal experiences, Includmg interaction on 
planning teams, resiilted for a great mariy people teach- 
ersi parerits, sfcudeiits, ^adinlnistrators, and researchers^ 

Events within the district but outside the project \^ere disruptive to , 
the project tod make attribiition of My^ffects to Project Redesigii difficult, . 
.^Such historical events are quite cpmmon In any instltutlODi o^ver a period of 

' ^ project Eedesibi ^as billed as a "redesigning" job wkich wquld brijig 
Bhait.s^iiM'omi^^g^ &I thej^ork of the project* Many feattires of 

the process are open to criticism^ the separation of the1*|pteday lif e of the. pro- 
ject froni central administration ; the. split between lnfoTniatloa-gath,ering and 
inforination-using; the glut, of information gatbered by teams and task forceei 
and the over-use of w^ritten reports - tp name a iew. .ProcesB issues grovtni , 
out of Project Redealgn have been analyzed elsewhere, h great deal was leariied 
which wm benefit any-one attemptiag participatory pi 

What "really-" happened cannot be confined to the fate of specific propos- 
als at a specijfic time . What "really" happened also has to do with the subtle'and 
the elusive, as well m the grand and visible, changes in meaJiyigs, and also with 
uhaiiges in prograin. 



VT THE FORMAL IT ES 

i " ■ ■ iffthe real work of Project Eedesign was the develoBjnent or reaffirniatten 
of the meaning 'of schoollDf for Meadow City, dlclslon-m«kiiig about project pTo^ 
posaJs becomes somewhat pEZzllng. K change In'.meanlngs or re affirmation of old 

.EneaoiDgs were to, occur, this would happen before time for deciBioi\-maHing,at the 
Board level. K these changbs'ln meaning should^l for, chaages in prograons, - . 
not all of these might need to be taken to the Bo&rd. ■ Some might be handled by. 
Lndividuals, others by sciiogls or departments. - u . 

Some. particLpants aad observers had conceived the project.froni the be- 
ginning as a centralized, tigbtly-con trolled plmning effort which would produce a 
blueprmt fo* improvUig teacblng and learning, a blueprint which would be approved 
as a whole by the Board of Educstion and would be implemented by directives fronn 
ceDtral DnanagemetLt, ■ 



^ This vision of PiMDjejpjt Redesign, never followed. No highly inte- 
gTste,d bluepTint for educatibnal change vvaa^ever The focus through- 

out wtLS OR brdW participattoni describey in precediag chapters. For many 
moaiths It vjm uacertain vrhathax a iingle reporting docunieiit or ^^plan" shouU be 
prepared at all, Se' ^ral rea/ one for thip were discussed by the project staff. 
Uncertainty prfvaildd about tht nsfcs^^perintendent for one thirig. More import- 
antiy, SDme..Qp®Bfy who worke d within the project were a^are that fancy central- 
ized '^plaJis'' often d^ hot affect practice very much, rhe superintendent and his 
top adntii^iistTative sto i^emaiii uninvolved in the prDject, a fact which guaran- 
teed that detailed bluepi Jr ts for change would not be accepted in the end anyway. 
Rather than preparing m eiuborate long-range plan, it was felt by some tliat it 
woold be more useful to submit various proposals to the Board from tinie to tlines 
aiid to support the work of planning teains in other i^ays, all without attempting to 
wriie the diverie activities of the project into one document,^ 

The original report of the Conyening Coninilttee did not say much about 
a single comprehensive long-range plan. The Board pf Education and the adminis- 
tration said nothing to indldate their expectations. When the plan was finally pro^ 
duq^d and presented to the Boards one of its meml^rs Temarked that the task of 
Praject Redesign was not eaayp ' % * , . , in identifying eKaetly what the Board wanted 
theoi' to do'^ (35 ) 

" NeverthelesSs in late 1974, pressure begaji to develop for the writing 
of a-plaJi* ^he;^,roject director felt that the new superlritendent eKpected and^wquld 
. riee'd a jingle docunient sufnniarlzlng proposals steniniliig from planning teajnSi 
Moreoveri deadlines and procedure s were needed to help focus the ^vork of thfe teaniB 

' Each team was asked to produce ''opiratlonal goals'^s defilned as spe^ 

olfic chajiges to be accomplished somewhere in the school system within a specified 
period of ti^e. The set of such opeTational goals collected from all the teanis be^ 
came the raw material for developing a master plan, ^ 

Not all of the goals presented by planning teams were actuaily used^ 
Moreover 3 mth the agreement of the Design Management Tea, additional goals were 
addad froni sources outside the teamg. In all, 36 operational go^s were proposedj 
grouped into five categories mder general, goal statemeiit Each operational goal 
was accompanied by a brief rationale^ The, full set of goals was enclosed within 
'OtheJ^aterialB: a short history ^of Project Redesign; some discussion of possiBle 
futures for society arid fo^ %eadow Ct^^y schools; a statement on ^'dilemmas a^d 
incorislgteiicies^^ within the goals i and a bibliography. The plan went through ^Rf -- ' 
eral' drafts, each' very carefully scrutinized by the DMr* Fiaallyj the plan stood 
as a summaiy of much of the pToject^s work, and was ready for the r^w superin-- 
tendent and the Board of Education* 
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The events which followed bave been describied 
in this section, we will point out facts which Indicate the symbolic nature of cer- 
tain meetings and doc|inieritSp Our argument is that what occurred could better 
be described as ceremony than as decision-iiiakiiig. ^ To characterize an event as 
a formality or a cereinony li not to render it unlnaportaiit; on th6 contrary, cere- ^ 
. monies are essential parts of llfej Including organization^ life* Repglous serv?- 
iceSj family customs s graduation exercises^ and inarrla 
ceremonial purposeSp The ceremonial purposes of official 'agencies, such as'' 
board of educationj are also important. Boards do Jiot merely make decisions; 
they symbolize community control, orderly procedures ^ and the seriousness a^d 
importance of the educatiorial task. Most importantly from our viewpoint in this 
section, they give voice in a ceren>onlal maniier to the mGanlngs that the schools 
have for the community and, by so doing, shape the Eictlons of administrators and 
teachers, . 

To illustrate* the Meadow City Board sornetlmas hears very formal re- 
ports from groups, departnients, or special Interests from within the school sys- 
tem. These serve to mform the Board, but they also provide occasions for the 
Board to give voice to what its members believe to be the meaning of schools here* 
These are not dec is ion- making occasions, but occasions for the articulation of 
meaning/ K what is presented by the professional stiffitl. out of line with the con- 
cepts abbut schools within the minds of Board:Jnembers> qu will be .raised 

^and suggestions made to bring educatiDnal activities Jntpt'Hcirmony with what is felt 
to be 'iright". The autcorne of these ceremonial rtpbrts is less, likely to b6 spe- 
cific decisiohs and directives than general stafcemeats of satlsfaetlon or dissatisfac- 
tion, which will have an effect on the work of the professional staff possibly as .great 
as the effects of specific decisions or directives* 

Let us examine soma of the ceremonial elements in the relationship be- 
tween Project Redesign and the Meadow City Board of Edncationi 

The role of the Board, as well as that of central administratiou, was 
largely ceremonial throughout Project Eedeslpi, Board members appeared vv^hen- 
ever requested at the first meetings of new groups s such as the Convening Commit- 
tee or the Design Management Team. These appearances were brief. Statements 
were made about the importance of the project and ho^ appreciative the Board wa,s 
to those who had volunteered their services, I ' - 

Formal progress reports to the Board were also largely ceremonial in 
naturCp These reports were initially pVesented every three months* On these 
occasions, no directives were given, few suggestions were made, and only frag= 
mentary' discussions of substaiitive issues took place/ Co^raents were made . 
favorable to '^continuing the good work'^ One Board member used these occasions 
to ©stress skepticism about the value of the project. 



One Board menibeT, at his owTi request, did become involved In substaii- 
tive diacusslons vvithiii the Desipi Management Team over a period of seveml 
.months. He was deil^ated offiGial Bpard UaisOT to Project Redesign, fii addi- 
" tlon, the project director occaslonaily in€t ojie or more Boayd nnernbers fox lunph 
and brte|ed them on current activ^^ Over-all, ho^everp the terin ^'ceremomar'. 
deacribSs fairly the relationship betweea the pToject and the Board. The same is 
true of the relationship between the superintendent and the project. The siiperln- - 
tendent also appeared whenever requested on special occasions, to speak briefly 
about the value of the project and to express his appreciation to participants, Ai 
no time did he give directiveB or engage In serioUB discussion aboufc any of the 
procedures or activities within the project* ^ 

It is hardljr surprising that the cereifioalal relationship w^hicb existed 
throughout the project should continue as the long-ranfe plan came officially to 
the Board^s attentloii* A relationship which has been Mrgely cereinoriisl far an 
extended period of tlnne caii only with great difficulty become something else, 

The plan* was officially titled, 'WorM^g Drafti 1976--1981 Lqng-Hange 
^.i^^^ Plan**, This document itself ^as intended fo* ceremonial use and public consuoip- 
' tion. It was printed in an attractive format and contained extra materials of gen-- 
- eral Interest which ^ouid not have been apprcprlat© In a docunient iiitended for 
Intenial managemerJ purposes. It fiTst appeared ai;|i^^MorTnatloii iteiti" on the 
Eoard's meeting a sen da tar September 16, l975f iJi^;^ttained on the agenda for 
the next 14 months. It bad been traasinitted direio||jr to tfc Board from tie Deslpi ^ 
Management TeamV without passing through the supVrliit^ndent's staff, 

" ^ Follo%vlng the advice of the Board President some weeks before, the pro- 

ject Redesign atMf and the DMT^ not only fbTOally presented the plm to the Board 
but proposed a process for the Board to use in studying and voting on the document, 
' Orchestration of the ceremonies to come was not left to chance. 

; ■ As part of the proposed process ^ it ^as agreed that the Board -would stixdy 

the plan in detail at a ''study session'* scbeduled fox October 7, 1975, rhis second 
meeting was very hlgtily stnictured and contained mMyceremorilal elements; 

Follo^wing intTDductoTy rei^ftrks by the project director^ each operational 
goal within the plan i^as pTesenteC^^arately by a representative iroci one of the 
.planning teams or by one of the tw6 members of the project staff, The cBoard is 
seated at a raised semicircular table. Each presentor came forward^ dressed 
= / much more formally than usuaU and ipade the case forils or her goals in a rlrtial ^ 
. pattern worked out so .that all goals fvert presented In a similar manner. A.n out- ^ 
' line of what each presentor would sly v/as flashed on the wall behmd the Bo^^^^ 
means of an oyerhe2.d projector, Kv^ery large poster had been prepared t^i^ , 
the relationship of each of the goals to ai: the others^ and as each was dlsciiteedp 



a.,mpinter of the DMT aJfixed to the poster a large, brightly-colored tag with m 
abbreviated title for the goal, ^ 

As each goal was presented, the Board menibfers were asked to respond, 
in 'writing^ to three questions^ what he/she "liked about the goal", what '^concerns 
he/she haa. about the goaU and what further iirforrnation he/she would like to have. 
Each Board member was also asked to state whether be/she was prepared to take 
action on the goal in the near future. , ^ ' 

This procesi made It posBibie to summari^^/a mass of InfprTnatlQn in. 
public in a relatively. short period of time. It also precluded niuch discussion, 
although matiy que Stions^ were asked by Board members^ The meeting was not 
stated to be for the purpose of decision-making, but for the purpose of yto^^cing 
the plan 'to the Board, We might say, for the purpose of presenting symj^p/ 
statements to the:' Board* ; 

The goals, reviewed elsewhere in this reporti ranged over much of the 
school system and touched upon many meanings for schools im^ Meadow City, They 
prapoied action In matters as diverse as alternatives in eleKleittaiy education; 
developinent of niiddle schools; competency- based education; career edacation; 
program evaliiatlon; personallzatidn of eduGation; community schools; decentral- 
Izatioii; primary teachers; special education; a curriculum commission; human 
services; staff development; teachers' centers; parent education; and advisor . 
gToups within 'schools* Many terms contained in these proposals were quite new ■ . 
to the comniunity, especially ''competency-baBed educatidn'Vand ■'middle schools*'. 
Did they symbolize meantags wlthln the cornrnuhity which jhduld be translated into 
schoorpr^ogramB? Had Project Redesign brought about sufficient understanding of 
these concepts so that they represented ne^iy reaffirmed, or newly developed 
meanings for education to which the Board and the admhilstration should respond ? 
That was the real issue for the Board, The operational goals were syn^bols, ritu- 
ally p res en ted in a highly eeremonial fashion. This ritual pre sehtatioii served to 
ernphasiEe the central role md importance of the Boartf of Education itself , and ' 
proi^ided a ceremonial opportunity for new and old me^lngs to be te^lfed and re- 
statedj as symbols are always presented and reaffirmed or tested on ceremonial 
pec as ions. 

Adequate opportunities were provided for otiiers to share in the cere-/ 
moDial activities. One thousand copies of the plan were printed for general dis- 
tribution. Two public meetings were held in addition to the Board meetings , to 
permit menibers of the public to comment on the plan. Comments were received 
from thirty Individuals and organizations. The operational goals were also pub- 
lished m the local newspaper, as a paid advertisement* 

Ceremonies are one thing. Specific decisions are quite another. Poll ow- 
ing the presentation of the- plan to the Board, the superintendenr scheduled a 
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Sfrles of ineetlngs of the administrative cabinet to discuss, the Prcgeftt Redebig^ 
goals. Five such meetings were schedulecl; oaly one >yas actually devoted to the 
task* Frustration was eKpressed ay the superlntend^nt^i^fOthers^atf the ladk'of 
Involvenient of top district leader&hip in the dovelopment df^the plan. To this 
^ groups the plan represented a probleni which had to be solved: it containe|smean- 
uigs md syinbQlb which appeared to represent much of the mind of the conTmunity* 
It also contained specific proposals, niany of which the central administration nm 
not prepared to carry outp at least tiot without much deeper involveirieiit. 

The solution to the problem presented ^by the plan was to buy time, A 
valid excuse was. avalLable I During ihiB period, a process was also In motion for 
elosing some elementary schools. This required scores of meetings and did in- 
deed demmd a very great deal of '.he superihtendent*s time, \ ■ 

^At a special nieeting oa Kovember 3, 1975, the superintendent met with 
two menibers of the Board, tliir chalrnian of the Design Management^Team, and 
the staff of Project Redesign, He eKpressed cbncern tliat the administration could 
not deal with the plan kdequately until later in the year, becausfe of the pressure of 
the school reorganization question. Ke also eKpi^essed the need for the adminls- 
tratlve cabinet and other staff^memBers to ^'get Inside*' the plan. One of the Bo^d 
members present restated the basic intent of Project Redesigti^ 

; " (Board member) said &he was unhappy with the fact that 

^ theqe is little integration of the plan' into a Grand Plan, - 
(Second Board member) said he didn't think it was import- 
ant for such integration to be achieved, b^causfe we actually 
accomplish things by feclUling through^ anyway, that is, ^ by ^ 
incrernental charige. Thfs hope is that we make incremental 
changes^ then sit b^ck to see what^s happening, ^i . , this is 
the way we achieve institutional change and renew^. Pro- 
ject Redesign was sec in motion because we ymted tct i^^J^ 
^achieve a better system for community i^pufc into the sQ^QdL 
system! , . , . we wanted people to be able to get past the feel- 
ing that decisions were made without tlieir knowing what 
they were or without being able to influence them," (36) 



The superintendent requested that^he Board delay further action on the 
'p^^ The chairperson oi thG^Design rylanagement Team stated that that group 

.would not be unhappy with such delay, as long as a process was under way for 
dealing with it. It was agreed ih^x tm Board would take action on each of ^he 
operational goals stated in Uie plan, but would po so in stages. In each of the 
stages, a group of goais woulci be brought. to the^3oard, after consideration by 

, the'superintendenL and his ^^cjl. This procedure started in November of 1^75, 

•■■ • ■ »j 

, ■ ■ ■ . '4 



The Board took ientative action c^^iK Project Re^si^ goals on November 18th 
' md fimgmcBi^^^^ to take filial action on thi^ set pf, six in Pebruaryp 1976; 

This p^oaees adtuafl^^^^^a^ - s - 

fli^S^^H^thH' tlJ® f ^^^^^^ and the underlying Issues and nieani3i|s, 
leliM^^^^^^rd Education/' the iuperintendent had, in Mect, ffiade) 
%.tlie'dt^^n^^^lep t^e Issues and underlyin'g meanings raisod by the plan in frdnt 
k^ihe g^oljB^ at the sanie time, not permitting specific proposals to 

becomf pfroblems for te^ v / v , ■ / 

^ The prticess that played out over succeedln|rfeonths continued to be largely 
. oereinonial. The plan held up s^bols before th^^ s^^ Board act^^s ^ 

> favorable to goals au^orlzed broader acceptance of those symbols. It certif 1^ thep 
as "rigHt^'p carding meanings for schooling which were genuinely present in t^e 
community or which should be pursued for possible develdpment. Actions w^re \ 
taken toward further development in a number of dlrectionB authorized by these 
symbols: competene^based education; staff develc^ment^ middle acjioolsi; and 
others. This further wbtk continues in new" projects .within toe district, - ' 

The devdlo^ment^ ^ Influence^ and^e effectiveness of symbols is very 
difficult to measure, TJte district in 197f contains new tewns and new practices 
not present when Project Redesign began/ Attributing these cKanges to the project 
reflects only another opinion, dot rtruth",/ Hundreds 'of persons became mvolved 
m educaiipnal issues, learned something, tod some of them to^ some actions 
' which resulted in some changes. At the .toplevel, thd necessa^ ceremonies went 
on, ^ . ^ ' ■. ■ ^' , 



Times^hava chauged.so ini^li.|^ 
yea^lopfe quamt, : iLoi^-pan^^. pltofl^^m. ^ 
have^elped muol|to solve 197? 's p^ble^^ 
cepts^ and meanings througH the projeet, 
it may well have contributed to.&e quality 




t :by 1977 the issues of that 
ra|id^l* sense could not 
fodiictlbh of newUdeas, con--- 
977^8/ problems either, but 
of Meadow City education. 
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SUMMARY AND POIiJCY BECOMMENDATIONS 



This study had at least two purposesi to deBcrlbe Project Redesign 
in fletail snd to explore the usefulness of a multi-inodel approach to evaluation 
o£ an ^^erlment in partielpatory planing* The three descriptions of Project 
Redesign we have presented were based on three modelsi the Rational Model, 
the Organized Anarohy Model, and the Sjrmbolic Interaction Model. We believe 
. that taken together the tiiree models provide a richer understanding of what hap- 
pened in the project ttan Would any one of them alone* 

The Rational Model is probably most lik© the way most people would 
think of evaluating Project Redesign^ In the Ration^ Model, planning is seen as 
"seeking and utilizing datap weighing alternative iSesuis to achieve desired ob- 
jectives, and selectlng.the most efficient ways of attaining these objectives. 
(p. 14)* Djepartures f rom feetfe procedures are taken as evidence of failure .tQ| 
carry out planning. But the ottier two models utilizod In this report hp^^e allowed 
us to "see-^ planning in new ways* ^ 

»■ " f^f^. 

The Organized Anarchy model allows us to see that planning is an op- 
portunity for ail the members of the organiaation to come forth with anything th^t 
for them, is an issue, 'and,4einand that it receive attention. Planning Is also an 
opportunity to lekm things, to feel important, and to exercise one's duty, accord 
mg to tiiis view* prtoning^educates people, bfinga them together, and providip 
them m opportunity to talk about good things, ^ ^ 

; ■ , The Syrobolic Interaatic" nnodel views plannlng as an^terventlon In 
the on-going exchange, between the . lool system md the community and as a 
renegotiation of the unwritten cbntraat between the syhool system and its cpm^ 
munity* ' According to. this view, it is this contract of agreed-upon meaninjgs that 
is the sustenance of the school system* An evaluation of Project Redesign based' 
only^upon an appraisal rf how, efficiently its rational objedllves were met would, 
we feel, miss much of the project's sipiiflcMce. 

. . . ^ i 0 ^ . = ■ 

■ ft ^ ^ 

' . As a way of summarizing the material we have presented, let us con- 
BUiet how each of the three models helps us to think about the decisions, issues, 
participant, ,and leaders in Project Redeslpi* 



Decisions 



1^ 



M the Rational model/ decisions are central. For our study, the mx-- 
istence of participatory planAlng is seea,.as a vehicle for educational decisions. 
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The pu^ose of participatory plmning, if inltiatiid with the objective of achieving 
concrete products or changes, is seen as a meMS to ensure that .better deoisions 
are made or, at least, that when choic^B are madei they are aoted upon< For 
this model. Increased toforaiation and examination of decision altematltts pre- 
sumably lead to '^Itatter" decisions* Oi^ Rational Model analysis shows: ^ ■ 'f. 

(1) that "altemative means and solutions were not^consldered^' (p, 68); ' 

(2) ^ , * "the super tatendent, the Board and especially the volunteer planers suf- • 
, fered time limitations tiiat restricted their search for alternatives, either 

in the drflnition of problems or in the solution of them./^ (p, 69) ; 

(3) "Project/Eedesi^^ not offer (the new superintendent) many sQlutions; On 
the cohirai^f 4t lis that he perceived it as a problem, (p*69) 

M short, the Rational Model analysis of Project Redesign does^not make it appar- 
ent that better decisions resultoad from the project. Furthermore, the Rational 
Model evaluates organtoational^^haviot in terms of the decisions it makes. In j 
examtalng Project Redesipi, Ifileeks to account for^ajor turning points in the : 
project's histo^. Outcome are ]u%ed in the light of the expressed objectives; 
when outcomes do not occuri the ej^ressed objectives are questioned. 

The Organized Anprchy model's Garbage Can decision pr^^ also 
'a decision-making mpdel, but it is a model for declslbri-irilfcing-under conditions 
erf ambiguity, histead of toing the product rf careful consideration of alternative . 
solutions to problems, dec< 'on outcomes in Garbage Cans a^^he result of the ^ ■ 
availability of problems, j : .ui ns, and participants at the ^^^^ular time that a 
' decision is called for, F . blF ^ solutions, and particlp^^Bre Independent 
Md partially controllable - mto choice situatiOTS, Th^ B^^lons (choices 
of solutions) may or may not solve problems, and they TEEPfe^^^nbo^ char- 
acter. Many of the proposed solutions that were chosen to go'Into^^oj^^Bede- , 
sign^s Long-Range Plan wer|, as we have seen, not good solutions to pi^obiems 
Bnd not vei^ si^if leant, except symbolically. Most of the proposals were for 
idear that were already being tried in the district by the time the long-range plan^ 
came up for action by the Board, (p, 54, 137) , 

The Organized Anarchy model emphastees that this success or faUure 
^ the planning e^eriment may not be dependent upon better decisions. It pdints ^ 
ii^ the fact that intention gets separated from^ outdome in ^gani^ational decision- 
maldng* to the Or^nl^ed narchy, chpice situations are bp^ortunitiea for people 
t® participatf^and for imporiiint Issues to be aired^Jh^ provide opportunities 
for the Mganization to show what it yllue^;/ ' * 



' Decisions in the Symbolic toteraQtlon model are only a* small part of 
' what ^es on In the conttauing formation and mainten^ce of meajjjin-^ th|t the 
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\ sqhp^Qls have for the compimiity, Decisi'o^are often syriibols of shifts in niean- 
ii^^pl^lj^e uiraritten contract bet\veen thd^liool and the coniniiir^ity* The Im- 
poW^^fi' of decisions in the Symbolic toteraction model is not thafrthey slghal' 
the beginning of new actioAs that^f^iform the systemj bq.t that they repreient the 
renegotiation of underlying meanmgs from which the system draws its life. 

The Organized Anaj^chy anditjie Symbolic fiiferaction p^ie^Htelp us 
4o understand why the outcorhes of decisioris made by the Meadow 'Ctly School Dis- 
trict as a result of Projegl Redesi^ fade in importance next to the processes of 
participation and ^interaction during the project itself * * 



Issues . ^ ■ ' ^ - - / 

^acording to the Rati6nal model, the purpose of declslon^making is to 
settle issues. Issues or problems that occur in the life of the organization are\% 
'examined as if they wjl re ^discrete and relatively stable. Issues are interpreted 
as perceived needs or problems looking for a solutions The Hatldnal mdfiel s^eks 
to see how issues are fm^ly resolved and whether the solution chosen .is best ^ ^ 
among a set of alteMiative solutions, to this case, "best'* means alternatives h 
which maximize the attainmeht of an operaUonal goal/.^ 



itsiqns, issues, problems, and solutions are all closely connecte§^. 
r-s. % *In the Ratidnal model. The Rational model does not, however, consider the pro- ^ 
cess by which issues are^raised as beihg important. The Organized Anarchy, arid 
the SymboUc Iiiteraction models do. : : .. \ 

' ^ • - ' - - " ' ~ 

- , The/OManized Anatchy mddei sees issues arising as grievances of T 

individuals, or ia^^st groupsV -The issue of reorganization (p^ 117 ) c'ould be seen . 
' in thls^way. SomS'people in the district had a personal interest in Sfeeping the 
" ^ junior high schools as they weref^ot^ern wished to change them. The resulting 
* process of decisionTmaklng created Garbage Cans in which many interpretations 
/ of the issue weradisdussed. The Interpretation of those who had participated In 
the Early Adolescent Planning Team, for example, was tha^the ^'real^' issue was 
the pBvcholoeical needs of children in their eatly teen yearsilv The eventual deci- 
sion about' reorganisation - to move the nintn gi^de toTfes^ysn schd^e^- was only 
loosely related t^.tK&assue as it was defined b}^ that group* And moving the 
ninth grade to trie^Hgh schools didn't begin to solve the problem of responding to 
declining enrollments which was oqe^of the early interpretations of what the "rear' 
issue was, , The Organized Anarc^ analysis makes it clear that issues and decl-- 
' sionjl^ migh4be only loosely connected and that problems very often are not solved 
. 'by choice^ of altematives (d^cisipns). Issues may not ^'settled. Solutions ai'e 
not Just a matter of the best technology, but are carried and promoted by those 
M *who have an Iptejest in th^r adoption, ik this view, the way an|Bsue is defined 
is the result of the availability of problems, solutions, and participants In the 
Garbage Can. ' , = , ^ . 

. ' \ , ; ^ ta'the Symbolic Interkction model, issues become salient when there 

\. ; Is disspnance ^between what the community IjDelieves 'about the meaning of education 
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and their perception of what. is taking place In the schools* As an example,;..: , 
; consider the . Euy^pean histo^ issue discussed earlief .^(p. 185) T^symbblte^ ; " 

category* ?!:^tfuropean hlsto^'S was part of the unwritten contract between theWr 
. conamunity and the school system. By proposing a replacement for that cate- 
r fory, the staff created a dissonance that brought an issue Into the spotlight 

aiid that opened up a renegotiation of meaning, lii this sense* Issues are what 
SymboHo Interaction is about: the negotiation of meaning. Issues ar^not ^ 
.groblemfe to be solved - they are the points around which Interaction takes place' 
^\ ^ ^ order to create or uphQld meanings. The process of interaction and negotia-- 
;?! / Woii more important than a"^ decision which m^y emerge fro to it. ^ The nego-? 

l^tiatibn affects th^meanirig given to the category; there may or may not*be a 
change in the hiltory class-room,. - / ^ ... ? ^ 

The Organized Anarchy antt.Syiiibollc hteraction models* by calling 
attention to the way m which issues arise* help make it clear that the process of 
participation is at least as important as the issues themselves^ or as the deci- 
' sions that are made. They also help us to understand some of the reasons why 
sometimes decisions dq^not solve problems. Definitions of problems and solu- 
\ tions oh^ge as the process continufes,. Sometimes decisions are not made until 
r ^^riSfer th%japocess has produced ehan^es in meahmgs. (See* for example* the de- 
v |^i olsion ^ft^Ve middle scho^s* pp. 143, 236) 




pA%;f^Ae models seem to arrange themselves on-a continuum with^ 
regard to the importance of 'the peop]l^nvolved ;4h planning. The Rafional model 
is the most objedtive* thaSymbaJlc Interaction Model is the most subjective; and , 
' the O^a^ed Anarchy niodel probabl^^^ to rfie Rational " 

- * model, who the participnits are, with the exception of the leadership* is unim- 

P ftQ:^ant (see pp. 13-^14 ). to the.^purept form of the Ratio'nal mode^ 

eanization is viewed as a single actor who has a cb^sistent^et.pf goals or prefer- ^ 
ences. Participants m paf^tldipatory planning are important ii¥^4i^t they^help to ^ 
improve ^declsion-^maklng (because ''twojieads are better thanbne-^* and presum- ^ 
ably, more than two are even better). But in the'Rational niodel* which members 
of the organization choose to partinipate is relBtlvely unirtiportant, since all^are 
presumably committed, to thejsame organizational;%oals, ^ \ ^ 



By contrast* ttfe Organized Anarchy model helps us to see why the 



streams, of participai^s.^in the decision Garbage Cans are so ve^y Important. 
First of all* participants brings their conqoarns with them into depislon Garbage 
Cans.^ Those Garbage Cans tJ^at ^re thought to' contain^ in^rt^t choices becbme 
crpwded with participants. For etemple* there .were, mai^partlcipants in the 
Early Adolescent Planning Tearn when people thought the reorganization decisiou 
would be made there (pp, 126, ff An importailt; cholc^Bltuation nttracts mav y 
, participants, who JD/ring with them thrtr niany interim retation^ gt the itjsimB. That 
choice becomesteerj^ompUGated, with man^ pruDlents ,arid solutions viangJor^ 
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I, 



attention with many paraicipant performances. The choice^ 
less and lesf predlatable or\ontrbllable| and aonflictTQaay Incl 



antlyi the participants do not nei^ssawy agree m o^anizatlc 
IssueSt or even on what the proUem mi^t be. 



becomes 
lape. "finpori- 
il go^s or on 




- _ Seconfflyi the participan^i?tre limited by the amouBt of timi 

have for particlpa^^ ^mmds on teeir iime affeqt hpW muchvtlme thfey cAn de- 
, vote to miy bne activity, P^^e w^6 havej^ort authority have more aemands on: 
. their time than thole wifihUess anthorityr^ (However, people with morp authority 
/ have^othep^ adVantagas, iuch as more declEion'Tm^dng rlghti and bettit^accesi to 

^qrmatrqn*^) Who is' ^artlmpatlng at the time the decision is madeftakes a dlf-' 
\ feren^^ Iri flie Organi2^d| Aii^^^hy^ model j since different partlcipmts may' have ' 

dlffel^nfr vtewSvMd Btacp pebpie wh6 are preEent are obviously more i^uential 

than^people ^^^^BS^^bsfati - ^ ^ 

.The^^abiaie toteraction moael highl^ts the importmce of the Inter* 
action among jart^&ipariti^^ even ^ore ihan the Organised Anarchy model 

does* in the Symboild^^#eraption m whple system is Bullt^on the com- 

munity'^ trust that the 'School district will, do ''educ^ion'^ This trust is reinforcect: 
throi%h^^itH2ar'intar action, . '^Without great numtors of people to perfect and mam- 
Tain the^rit^als , institutlons'^uld ^qulckly disappear, *V (p 

" * pi thiB view, people '*wast to participate m ^ emotional consensus 
about educ^atlcm ^dschoolm^ as cammed on in the locaf system, " (p, 183 ) Thus, 4 
the very eKistenfi^.bf the school sy^m depends o ri the suppoil^'^generated when 
pe^le particlpa;te tn the negotiation of Its'^me^lng, W^hls view;, the participant^, ; , 
come to ^i^e on the meWing^that "^choor\and "teacher" and ^Jl the othir' cate'4 
gpries will have irf 'th^p^ommunity. In that sense | particlp^ion is very import- 
mt foy tjie;ltfe an|iiea|m the schpol district; and the fact ihat Project" Re dealp. 
was able to bring out so tnany participants is, itl^self , awry importrot outcome 
of the preset i'^;^' ^ V ' ' . 



^ij^it^ respeot'to participants, the Organized Anarchy and Symbolic Inter--, 
action models add two things to our evaluatiou, Firstp they do'npt consider the 
members of an q-rganfeation m only one actor when it comes - to maIcing^|)ollcy^or 
the*school distrlot^ hi the Orgamzed Anarchy model, the different participants 
are very di^tL^f"^ from one another. They disagreG with one another; coitfliGt may 

^lic^t^action model, the participguxts may start with an 
aduoatlon is, but thtfougji the course: of interactinn, the mean^ 



develop, ^ In^l 
agreement a! 
Ing of eduoat i 
ige occurs 



.Vile 



lie pa^lclpant&^ agreement about it is renegotiated, ^lian 




- t ■ "' The 

Sright, whether or 



tlm to raBporid to that Jemmi^ 



second contMbutloiui^kthat mrticipafion is inp^ortant in its own 
r not measurable ci^ge'is evtjS^it. ^^The Organiz^ed^n^rcj^ 

» for parcicipattag. ^fe the need for the organizi^^ 
fds^yn^b 



^^odel^b^ e^pha^i^ed the dem^^ for parcicipatl 
the import^ nee qj rU;i|^ra^^p^rtiG*Jpatioi^in^^ of the^stltktlon. 



FkdN^yn&bolic ' 
idlDation i 



Sctiontoialysis has ernpha^lzed 
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Leader^ 



^ Vhe Rational ^odel givoi by far the most weight to the leaders of the 

org^izatlon in detetmlning the outcomeB of organizati^ naf action* Th^ Organ- 
ized Anarchy and the Syrobolie Interaction analyses go a little lighter in attribut- 
ing sudcess or failure to leaders. By assuming that organizational outcomes re- 
neat the mtentions of 'leaders, our Ration^ Model analyst had to conclude that 
the primary mqtive of the superintendent in creating Project Hedesipi was to - ^ 

^haye a large-scale , grandiose project that would bring credit to the district and * 

, to his own reputation, . - 

^ ^ The OrganL^ed Anarchy analyeis shows that there are certain things 
"admtnistrators cm do Jtq change slightly the course ^| events, tut that organiza- 
tlgSl butcomes are to a considerable degree disconnected from leaders' inten- „ 
tions* For exan|ple, the superintendeny was overruled by the Board in his choic^ 
for director of trie project. By setting agendas ^ establishing deadlines, cmtrol- 
,llpg aecess to information, and creating new Garbage Cans, an administrator can, 
to joipe extentt channel the n probleirf solutions, and choice 

sitaations. mim^m that communities have such clear democratic rights of parr 
tieipation in S^^-decision-making, administrative leaders^an never be in com- 
plete controU 

\ Leaders in the* Symbolic Interaction mdSil are responsible for c^at^ 
ing settings for intei^^ation. They spend most of their time relitforcing exis^^ 
meanmgs and cultivating the trust and confidence of the coinnmnit|r.' Participates^, 
planning has to be shaped" as inuch by the community m b^ thq edueationai leader^. ^ 
Ch^gep in the schools comf^om changes m nepgpted meanpgs and can^61dom 
be tm^^%i by lea^rs*^. ' ^ t-. ^^ 



The Symbolic Interaction model also helps 
th^" symbolic elements of the header's job 



tion 

ceremonialWca^ionet) The values of democracy an^the 



sveiop ^ apprpcia- 
of, eduoatiorp are 



'Upheld on th&fe occasions.' 

^TBoards do not 
' munity cpntroj, 

^importmce of t 

S;^bolic occasions, ^mclu ding Board meeting 
f tween School and con^unfty,^ ^ \ T 



merely mak^ecisions; they 
orderly procedures and the p 
le educational task. . , " (p* 2 



, are 




e sighs of continuing trust be= 
The Organized l.n%rchyf^ Symbolic Meraction models, Tiien,l talce 



^ . TI^ cilli ip)«^ty Bharesj^ prr 



^ Se^e of the resp^slbillty^or 

\ 



obess or failure off th& sfeMdera of the leaders, 
or blame, . ' / v.- , , 



0 



■0 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



' ^ ' ' Finally^ We wbuld like to dtter some advise 
petlenGe in aid study pf Project Redeiign* 

1, Settar Decision^ 





V ' ' This study rmust be filed along with many others that have failed to 
discover how broader participation Inl decision-making results in better organ- 
izational decisions* bstenslblyj one pf the purposes of Project Redesign was 
to help toe district have a more consistent, philosophically-unified bolKy, based 
on good information ^d p'rotected fjfom.tlie pressures oi poUtipal Interest groups. 
'Xhe project did not accomplish this purpose. ^ consistent philosoppiy yas not de-; 
. vejMed, (For example, thf. loiSg^ange plan contained sp^e ejqpenpiy^ proposals, 
bu^^so one for severe iy^<3urta^^ ^ 
f^om brtng made abcordtag to th^ pressures ofi^^rest gr^^s - the school clos- 
A ute and reorgamzatibn decisions were made that way. Good Information was col- 
i / lected. Irij8.Dme easee - such 'as the rp pprt di the Drga^teation\and Decision^ 
' Making T^&sk Force and the surve3^!^h0 by^^e Administrative keeds Planning 

= Teami- the information had never^ ^f^^ been collected,^ Mtoy qf the^^ 41 .reports 
. we^ read, discussedj and atudled extensiveiy, but it is hard to see how the In- 

^ V ' "formation affected district decision-making in any direct 

, .= , .^-r> . ^ , . y ... ■ , . / 

. ' T^Jftose who would choose to do particlpato:fy planning 

' upgrade decision-making in tjie Rational Model serial would say, '^Tr^some^t 

thing else-*. * | ^ - . 



i: 



3. ^Agreement 

^ . " ~ ~ ' ■ B ^ V- ^ ^- ^ ■ ^ ^ " ' - • ■ ■ ' - - ^ 

Community consensus on schools is not a glveni Goals of a school 
district are erus|ve^^a changlh'g. Neither we^nor anyone else hWB a faUf safe waj. . 
of determining ^^ft^'fei comin unity wants". : One. ortEe frustrating thlng& about ' 
^the Meadow City expeAjnent was that, in^^ppite of ^rf^^ surveying of thl community 
and a*^ t^ attempts to be representative^ mmj^at^tie^^^^ and Board 

members said fhat they still did not^i^ave a f/eel ^S^what the community conSMSus 





>vas. One of the goals in the long*' range wouldTiave established permOTint 
community 'basing system^ that would ^^vey the community on a re^lar basis. 
Tble goal has been tabled indefinitely, ^ee p. %2) ' ^ r 

Stati^lcal information from^survev^]^ othe^^ourceg ddes not elim- 
Ipate the^ncf^for thQ,^^^ g«H nfj eyotiatinfj pplicy l&^e^^Especfally where the ^ 
qommuAlly values^ democratic^ pamteipatlon,] as It doe&ii Meadow CJJt^, th^way 
td achieve .consensus about aj^^upp^n for the schooj^^s^b^keep^g dp^n the p^o- 
cetT ' 
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;w^ich policies a^ set* E /a(aj*then, consensua/ftay n^nieM^^oomplel^t: 



3, What Leaders Can Do 




The Rational moftel depp/rts f rom tjie Orgam 
iteraction models In ascertaining what lead^M^^^ 



Intc 

' = s^bs are not 
iecls^^^ #hat^t^^a)^iy happ^ 
^ model ,;js that leaders sh^ld be directly mvoWe^m thej 
. .^to4that their commitriien^to a project ^hoUld bej reflected not only^|^^ ^ 
irhetoncal support to proposals, butiy the relatively olear^o^^pMe"^^ 



ir'- iltor ;cpnsensus a p'revailmg feat 
ItfeftateiT haooenBiJ vjh^^ecotem^nffi 



and) thRir subsequent Implement^t^^-a^qesseS^^hW^ prdfajbtf 
ty^ * d to by leaders who taitiate them soon fiizle out in tji^r effeptivS 



the^i 



Another lesson from the Rational model Is 'that since v^pi|]^^ ap- 
pr:ar. J b€ an endeinic feature surrounding most professed obtetijes, leaders 
' should practice -^trial toallooiis^' as a leadership style. The f p^^^on of an ^ena 
I ^for planing can indeed by ^ opportunity to disco^^^terestli^ and feasible 
changes* Leaders can find out whether there are cQ^nusity-bksed, viable re-i 
do^m. But we w^&aW advise leaders to be modest m their j^c^isqa tod willlngr 
to stahd fcy^the ej^epcations they tester, ^ ^ ^ ' 

^. The Organized Anarchy and the ^mbollc Lateruction .models find 
clear that administrators do not have complete control of the school system. The 
community and the students^and st^f of the school together ahape the system* 
/ ^eir^j^i^yses do suggest a couple of roles adiR4nist^tors pjay, gne is sjrmbolic. 
} The presence of a leader is mspiratlonsl; he or s^^pa di a lot to make people 
j wpnt to participate* The presence of. a leader sigjilf ie's importance, When both the 
'^superintendent md the Board President came to thl^first meeting pf the Convening 
mittee, people, taiew that it was. an important cQclsionr^ ^ ' ^ 'A 



Another i/ole that administrators play is^that jDf broklr* % Tl>ey bring 
people tcfgetherj get/them- talking and facilitate negotiatfons* Leaders itiust culti- 
vate- the trust and confi^nce of the community. They must be able ti accept 



m 



fac 



^.e very pi^e * sinput . 

^^J; In %elr rdle& as broke 1? and as symbol, leadefs can do ff6ffis things to 
J&tate^changfe. Th^ fcaa^design and nrcl^est^^e settings in which people inter- j 
rtAd negofr^te^Aieanl^s.^^h^ caii suf^p|%^!^^matl^^ set ag^Kdas so that 
"^fi^^s are m^reliMy tar^ddfine probleil^Md solutiions in certain ways. They 
am use^artfBipmts in ways that will q^mnelthe^r enjprgies: for examplepby 
^sigmng them tq perform eW^orate^rituals', such as surveys* Leaders ca^ use 
^hbth the trust people have in them and^etr symbolic authority to iiBpire people 
to work for pirticllar educational policies. That is, leaders may hav^^in m.ind 
^^jneanlngs'^or chaWcs that they.think ^jibuld happen., bapd on etther'their pro-.^ 
fesslonal opin)^n or^heir nioral comn^ment.. ^Li tl^je OTses^ theV can^a^d^ should 
^^eer p^iti^ fpant in4raatidh tioward a^ptajicfe^^^^ those thin^a, ©ven thoi^h, as » . 
leader&i they cannot tf^^ol the outc(^6 of^tne picocefes^ , - \f 
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4. Proceeg versue Product ; 

' BarticJpgmtB in Project Redesign o^rwlielinlngly extolled the pleafe'?*. . 
urea of participation* They enjoyed 'getting together to talk about thingi they 
conBidered important. They repdrted that, they naefc^^reetlng people and that . 
ttiey leamed a lot -\aboyfi^edS&atlonal Issues * a^jSt frdup process ^ and abo^t 
. themsalves* Kie^'faGt that many of them were diJ^^lhted in their ability tp 
^ feet policy did n# appear to dampen mair enthusiasm about their personal e^pri- 
ences with the process. Hils is an interesting f|^ngt if fof^uQ other reason than 
„ that it shows that it is possible to achie^ a high I^vel of participation and satis- 
^faction* It ife not a surprising finding, however, if we consider that education, 
%f>,tfrticularly in Meadow City, is much like religion or patriotism. People attend 
religious rituals ;*id obtain plfasure from attendMLce, mm though they may hot 
get the things they pray for. People vote and salute the even if their party 
tejiot in powfer. These rituals syinbolize filth in these institutions. Participation 
in sghbol dlgtrl^t decif^^making, M least in Meadow Cfty, is a ritual that sym- , 
holies the faith people Have' in theHnstitution df education. This is not to s^y that 
the project was e^pty ritual. It had some beneficial results, which we examine 
below. 



1 



5. Outaome^^-, 



Our three ajialyses identified several outcomes of Project Redesigns 

a) It brought prestige to the district and to ^e superintendent. 

b) It got manyypeople involved in policy-making in the school ^ 
district who might not otherwise have participated, 

c) B was an iniportant cesponse by the* district to the cdmmimity^'s ; ^ 
need for participation; it affirmed their symbolic right to be 

m^0'>-'h ^ ^ involved in policy-setting. 



It brought about ^^shlfts ,in meanings on specific topics in the 
minds of teacherSj parents, administrators* . J^ (p. 248)vy 



^ft) It ^dudated people. 



>>f^ ^>P0Ople valued the personal experlencjes they had in the project. 

The projpet cost .ov^ar $400, 000 and it la&ted morQ^tlian. foUXy^^^'^^- 4< 
Peopl* voliuiiteeredji^lndrelds and hundreds of hours. Virved In this wayi: the pi*o- 
seems rafil^pextravaga'nt fol^ what it accomplish|d^^ / ' ' ^ 



5ai-gettlng and planning are □ommendable activities^ It is iindeni- 
abhfe.tliat citizen support fpr schools is crucial to ihe^ir'gurvlyal. it Is ^so true 
^that citizens are demanding more accq^ntabilitjfrbm their^choq* leaders. We ^ 
rccbmm^^nd participatory plarriiirig, biit on ^.^mallar pcVale ani^wlth more modest 
ebqaect^^ for wh^t can be accomplikhed than was' the case ivith Project Redesign. 
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